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DOWN THE DANUBE. 


Tue fact was, we were growing tired 
of Vienna. It is a town to which you 
are easily reconciled if you are com- 
pelled to stay, but which only pleases 
up to a certain point restless idlers, as 
we were. Most Americans spend one 
day there, and, after being whirled 
through the Belvedere and the Ambra- 
ser Sammlung, and haying stared them- 
selves half blind at the wonders of the 
Schatzkammer, and drunk the clearest 
of beer to the most voluptuous of dance- 
music in the Volksgarten, they go re- 
gretfully away and wish they had not 
been so hurried, and devoutly vow to 
come back some time and stay longer. 
They never do, but they go through the 
world chanting in strophes of regret 
the enchantments of the Kaiserstadt. 
We were not hurried, and we saw all 
of Vienna that the profane may see. It 
is a pleasant, happy-go-lucky, old-fash- 
ioned, good-natured, and rather stupid 
town. I know that sentence will meet 
with an indignant denial from all the 
young ladies who have gazed for an 
hour at Strauss in his rhythmic ecsta- 
cies, and from all the young gentlemen 
who have passed an evening beim Sperl. 
Dulce est desipere in loco—unquestion- 
ably ; and let the folly be localized for 
a day or two at Vienna, and you can- 
not do better. But try it for a year, 


and then beg my pardon for contra- 
dicting me. You will be glad to take 
tickets, as we did, for Constantinople. 

One morning we were off by the Nord 
Bahn. In the cold, gray frosty day- 
break as I drove to the station, Vienna 
looked glum and cheerless. Even the 
gay little people, whose night was end- 
ing, looked blue and sleepy; while 
stolid toil, whose day was beginning, 
was as gloomy as it is everywhere in 
great towns. As I clattered through 
the Salzgries, I saw it was dismally 
early. There was not a Jew or a goose 
in the street. At the station I saw my 
friends in the waiting-room—the Judge, 
with a diffused sense of injury at being 
compelled to get up before he was ready 
and to eat before he was hungry, and 
Mr. Funnell Hall, fresh and frosty and 
rosy as a red winter-apple. 

While we are waiting for the train, 
let me introduce my friends. Gentle 
reader, this is Mr. Funnell Hall, one of 
the Halls of Beacon-street, cousin to 
the Marble Halls of Commonweaith ave- 
nue; he is something of a student, and 
very much of a gentleman; he came 
over in the “ Mayflower,” and he leads 
the German ; he sleeps well, for his con- 
science is easy ; he eats honestly, for his 
liver is sprightly; he laughs heartily, 
for his lungs are in excellent repair. 
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“The Judge ”—there, I knew I should 
forget it. I saw his name once on a 
passport, but immediately forgot it—it 
was Ellsworth, or Winthrop, or some 
satisfactory Puritan name transplanted 
a little further west. But the name is 
of no consequence. He was never call- 
ed any thing but “The Judge.” When 
he was a baby, and, in obedience to the 
great gedrgic principle, made mud-pies, 
he stirred the terrestrial paste with a 
certain judicial gravity. As he grew 
up, his friends and neighbors called him 
Judge so naturally, that one day, at an 
election held in his absence from town, 
his name was found on so many ballots 
for some vacancy on some bench, that 
he was declared elected, to his horror 
and confusion. For the Judge was a 
man of substance, and one that loved 
books better than work. So he resign- 
ed, and was promptly reélected. There 
was but one resource left—that which 
Ed’ard Cuttle, mariner, suggested to his 
friend and shipmate, Bunsby, “ Sheer 
off.’ The Judge took a pair of easy- 
shoes, and a portentous green umbrella 
that had been in the family since the 
Pequod war, and stealthily sailed for 
Europe, where he breathed freely—in 
cathedrals, and picture-galleries, and li- 
braries. He had no plans. He was 
going to stay abroad till the thing blew 
‘over at home—till “some other fellow 
got the certificate.’ The Judge wears 
gold eye-glasses, and not much hair. 
He attributes the rise of the latter hab- 
it to his early custom of carrying his 
hymn-book in his hat. His principai 
passion is getting up early and scaling 
cathedral towers. He is the best Re- 
publican now living. He knows his 
ecclesiastical history better than most 
bishops. 

We spun along at a lively pace until 
we crossed the Hungarian border and 
came to Pressburg, which became the 
capital of Hungary and the city of the 
coronation at a time when the ancient 
city of Bada-Pesth was in the hands 
of the infidels. In the old cathedral, 
founded by St. Ladislaus, and dedi- 
cated in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, the crowning of the kings of 
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Hungary was for many generations per- 
formed. The gilded crown upon the 
cupola still marks the former dignity 
of the now insignificant church. One 
of the saddest and most touching inci- 
dents of Hungarian history took place 
in this triste little city, when Maria 
Theresa came down to Hungary crown- 
ed and girded with the diadem and 
sword of St. Stephen, to entice the 
magnates into her bloody and selfish 
wars, and the impressible and chival- 
rous nobles fell into the trap that was 
baited with her beauty and her tears, 
Moriamur pro rege nostro! shouted Bat- 
thyany, in a glow of loyalty that defied 
tradition and prudence as well as gram- 
mar; and for years the best blood of 
Hungary smoked in the battle-fields of 
Europe as incense to the Hapsburg ob- 
stinacy dnd pride. Often in their his- 
tory has this scene been repeated or 
paralleled. As long as Hungary was 
an aristocracy, it was liable to these 
paroxysms of chivalrous folly. Now 
that there is a Hungarian people, let 
us see how they will take care of them- 
selves and the common weal. 

We stopped for dinner at the station 
of Neuhausel. As we descended from 
the carriage, we were greeted by wild 
strains of barbaric melody which pro- 
ceeded from a band of gypsies near the 
door of the restauration. They were 
dressed in soft, fine hides, beautifully 
embroidered in bright colors, and coni- 
cal hats profusely decked with stream- 
ing ribbons. Around the platform 
lounged some dozens of men and wom- 
en of the country, nearly all dressed in 
leather more or less shabby. About 
the dress of the men there was usually 
some rude attempt at ornament. The 
women were more soberly attired. We 
had gotten so far East that woman was 
dethroned. 

We entered the dark and smoky din- 
ing-room with a little shudder, but 
were agreeably disappointed at finding 
a clean and wholesome dinner. The 
Judge, who had been under deep de- 
pression all the morning on account of 
the semmells of Vienna, which he should 
see nevermore, was instantly roused to 
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life and animation by the sight of this 
cherished edible beside his soup-plate. 
We sat there in a confusion of many 
tongues— Germans, Slavonians, Mag- 
yars, Wallachians, each speaking his 
own jargon—and would have enjoyed 
our luncheon entirely, had it not been 
that the Zigeuner-musik jarred on the 
trained nerves of Mr, Hall, accustomed 
to the classic tones of the Great Organ. 

As you rattle through Waitzen, you 
see nothing of it but a very ugly cathe- 
dral turning its apsides to you. This is 
a sturdy Republican town. It saw one 
of the great Hungarian battles of 1848, 
and still keeps the faith by electing 
Kossuth or his sons to the Diet when- 
ever there is an election. Thence over 
a wide open plain, along the low river- 
banks, you come to the city of Pesth, 
the metropolis of Hungary. At the ho- 
tel we asked for three rooms, and were 
stared at for the unreasonable demand. 
The Landtag was in session, and the 
town was full. They could give us three 
beds, and they escorted us solemnly up- 


stairs, with a mute and respectful pro- 
cession of exquisite young gentlemen 
in evening-dress carrying long candles. 
The room was a superb parlor on the 
second floor, with three beds, and room 


enough for three more. Mr. Hall was 
rather disappointed that the hardships 
of the journey had not begun, but the 
Judge and I consoled him by the prom- 
ise of pirates and mosquitoes on the 
Lower Danube. He had read, in his 
guide-book, that you could get noth- 
ing to eat in Hungary but Fogasch and 
Paprika Hahn, and was as near ill-na- 
ture as his sunny temperament could 
get, when we came to dinner and found 
in our hands a menu printed in French, 
German, and Hungarian, comprising all 
the luxuries of the Parisian cuisine. He 
soon recovered from his disappointment, 
however, and gave his fine teeth a lively 
hour’s work. 

As the waiter brought our coffee, we 
asked what was given to-night at the 
theatre. Something very fine —“ Die 
Schine Helene,” of Offenbach. We 
groaned. Were we never to get away 
from Offenbach? All over Germany 
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they have gone daft over his music. 
In every provincial theatre you will 
find a soubrette who aims to form her- 
self on the model of Schneider, and 
who only succeeds in aping the occa- 
sional coarseness, with no suspicion of 
the grace, of the blonde goddess of the 
Variétés. One dull night in Leipsic we 
had to take La Vie Parisienne or noth- 
ing. In Berlin they were playing Blue- 
beard. In the heart of Poland I found 
the stage occupied on alternate nights 
by the peplum of Fair Helen and the 
tapageous toilettes of the Benoiton 
family. Offenbach has conquered the 
world, and, unsatisfied, has invaded at 
last the island-realm of Robinson Crusoe, 
and taught those virgin solitudes to 
echo the seducing strains, “St cest 
aimer.” 

Was there nothing else? Oh, yes, he 
said, something at the National Hun- 
garian Theatre. This rather slighting- 
ly, as if it was not the thing. Would 
my Grace like to see the journal? My 
grace would. When the journal came, 
we found the opera was the ever-fresh, 
inexhaustible Barber of Seville. Here 
was a novelty worth while: Figaro in- 
triguing in the Magyar language. It 
was avery pretty and well-filled thea- 
tre. The play was well put on the stage, 
and the singing was not bad. The act- 
ing was admirable. The language is 
rather too consonantal for melody. Mr. 
Hall, whose eyes were off on an explor- 
ing expedition after Hungarian beauty 
during the entre-actes, assured us that 
the result of his observations was very 
satisfactory. The average of beauty 
among the better classes of Hungary is 
very high. The prettiest and most 
piquant faces in the first Vienna salons 
are seen to be from the families of the 
Magyar magnates. They did not seem 
to care much for the music, for the 
boxes were full of soft feminine chat- 
ter and laughter all the evening. They 
were winsome damsels, and their voices 
sweet and clear, but we elderly people 
would have preferred the unmixed mu- 
sic of Rossini. 

The Hotel de 1 Europe we had chosen 
from its name, and, as usual, had reason 
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to felicitate ourselves upon the success 
of the augury. I do not know why the 
Hotel de 0 Europe is always a good house, 
but it is very clear why the Hotel d’An- 
gleterre, or A la Reine Victoria, or the 
Englischer Hof, is alwaysa bad one. In 
the desperate attempt to make an Eng- 
lish inn, they lose the simple comforts 
of the true Continental hostel; and the 
fragmentary English of the waiters is a 
poor compensation for the lack of every 
thing else. But everywhere in Europe 
the weak point of the hotel system is 
breakfast. The waiters are moony, hazy, 
half-daft. They bring only one thing 
at a time, apparently unconscious of 
any connection between tea and sugai, 
and incapable of comprehending the 
earnestness with which you insist on 
having your bread and your butter to- 
gether. They only get fairly awake at 
noon, and life attains for them its flush 
and heyday at the early dinner-hour, to 
sink again into torpor and apatby with 
the shades of evening. 

So it was not in the best possible 
humor that we set off in the mornings 
on our explorations of the city of Pesth. 
The city is not a very attractive one. 
It is a wide, level town, with streets 
spreading out like a fan from the coro- 
nation square by the suspension bridge. 
The streets are long and wide; the 
buildings rather low in general. The 
signs produce a curious effect upon 
strangers, the baptismal names always 
bringing up the rear in Hungary. There 
is a great fancy, also, for painting some- 
what elaborate pictures on the outside 
of shops, to serve as a sign and adver- 
tisement at once. <A certain pictur- 
esqueness is given to the streets by the 
crowds of people wearing the neat and 
striking national costume. The Magyar 
revival is everywhere triumphant in the 
matter of dress. During our stay in 
Pesth we saw no hat but once. We 
ourselves had tamely submitted to the 
national spirit, and indulged in the 
luxury of the Talpak. 

But the evening before we left, I saw 
in the clear sunset a strangely familiar 
apparition mount the coronation tumu- 
lus by the Quai, and stand surveying, 
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with stubby independence, the scene of 
the imperial circus-riding of a summer 
or two ago. He turned to the east and 
the north, to the south and the west. 
He brought his umbrella to a “ present” 
in all four directions, as Mr. F. J. Haps- 
burg did with the sword of St. Stephen 
on the interesting occasion in question, 
and then, having satisfied his spirit of = 
inquiry and experiment, went off briskly 
for his hotel. There was no question 
about him: the well-worn tile, the long, 
country-made overcoat, the short, full 
trowsers, warped a little out from the 
perpendicular, the square-toed boots, 
the heels worn down on the outside 
angle, and the spry, independent way 
of getting around, all spoke his nation- 
ality better than the eagle that scream- 
ed on his passport. 

Mr. Hall caught sight of the castor 
as it went slanting round a corner, and 
shouted, “By Jove! that old fellow 
might have come from Dedham.” 

Pesth is a lively, pleasant town, but 
Buda, the twin city, is far more inter- 
esting. It stands perched upon its grim 


‘rocks, proud, inaccessible, seemingly in- 


vincible. But nothing is invincible to 
the armed people. Girgey and his 
volunteers stormed that almost perpen- 
dicular height, and wrested the fortress 
from the regular Austrian troops, after 
one of the bloodiest sieges that even 
the scarlet pages of revolution record. 
In the centre of the great square, inside 
the fort, stands an iron monument to 
Hentzi and his men, who fell over- 
whelmed by the irresistible wave of 
Hungarian valor. The imperial despot- 
ism crushed the infant Republic, and 


set up a monument to its own servants 


who fell at their master’s work. The 
Hungarian heroes who here defied the 
impossible, have no monument except 
in the dim memories of compromising 
survivors and the early speeches of 
Kossuth; he called them “ the unnamed 
demigods.” 

High and steep as the fortress of 
Buda is, it is entirely commanded by 
the neighboring hills. The Blocksberg 
is especially insolent and domineering 
in aspect. Nobody seemed to have 
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noticed this, however, until Gdorgey, 
with his revolutionary force, seized 
and fortified it. To save the city of 
Pesth from bombardment, he for a long 


time refrained from firing on the fort- 


ress of Buda; but when Hentzi fired 
on the city, Gérgey opened his artillery 
on the Festung, and soon knocked the 
Palatine palace and the barracks about 
the ears of the garrison. 

We drove, one pleasant afternoon, 
to the Blocksberg. A squalid village 
clings like a parasite to its base, and 
a long zigzag road winds to its summit, 
On either side of the road lie the fa- 
mous vineyards that produce the Ofner 
wine. We passed one large plantation, 
which occupied, in joint tenancy with 
mouldering tomb-stones, a grave-yard 
centuries old. The vine-stakes and the 
hie jacets crowded each other on the 
hillside. “Rum place to plant a vine- 
yard,” said Mr, Funnell Hall. ‘“ They 


want the wine to have body,” said the ~ 
Judge, calmly. All along the way were | 


strewn these cheap and tawdry shrines, 


with staring colors and hideous statu- 
ettes, such as one sees in every moun- ' 
tainous country. The crest of the hill 
is crowned with a fort in solid masonry. 
It is entirely dismantled, not a man nor 


agun in position. Some wild-looking 
men, dressed in skins, with unwieldy 
wagons drawn by long-horned, fawn- 
colored cattle, and attended by black 
dogs nearly as tall as the oxen, were 
engaged removing rubbish from the 
casemates. The Danube lay warm in 
the light of evening, writhing over long 
stretches of valley and plain. The city 
of Pesth spread out its fan-like streets 
over the level before us, looking twice 
its size. In the court of the vast bar- 
racks, called the New Building, built 
about a century ago, we could see a 
dress-parade going on, and the sound 
of the bugles floated up to us “thin 
and clear like horns of Elf-Land.” 

One beautiful moonlight night we 
left Pesth and went still eastward. At 
the station we found, in the waiting- 
room, a heterogeneous mass of fantas- 
tically assorted humanity silently group- 
ed around the stoves. A porter ap- 
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proached us and asked “if we liked to 
be at our ease in travelling.” Touched 
by the kind interest displayed in the 
question, we replied that there was 
nothing we liked better. He instantly 
shouldered our shawls and carpet-bags, 
unlocked the door that led to the train, 
and, unmindful of the grumbling world, 
locked it again behind us, and led us 
to a compartment over which was paint- 
ed the word that your true Austrian or 
Hungarian shuns as unhallowed, Nicht- 
Raucher. “ But we smoke,” roared Mr, 
Hall in angry protest. “Schén!” he 
gently responded; “in there you will 
not be smoked.” We gave the philan- 
thropic porter some Austrian currency, 
and he locked us into the compartment 
and went back to find more Engliinder 
who liked to be at ease. Family par- 
ties came storming at the door from 
time to time, but the glamor of the 
tiff weighed heavily on guards and 
porters, and we were held sacred. The 
Judge took out his meerschaum, black 
as ebony, and Mr. Hall his bundle of 
Vienna Virginias, and poisoned the few 
cubic feet of atmosphere set aside for 
non-smokers, without fear and without 
reproach. 

Of all vices, there is none so selfish 
as the use of tobacco. No man, except 
the murderer, so projects upon others 
the consequences of his own fault as 
the smoker. I have a thousand times, 
in travelling, seen a man, apparently of 
good breeding otherwise, take out a 
cigar in a crowded compartment, smile 
blandly, say to the women present, “TI 
hope smoking is not offensive,” to which 
the submissive reply is always the same 
on the continent; he then proceeds to 
fill the close air with subtle poison, 
while women become pale and faint, 
and children flushed and fevered, and 
the journey, which might have been a 
pleasure, a penance—all, that one selfish 
fellow may retune, with a noxious weed, 
the nerves that, by the use of this weed, 
he has senselessly shattered. And near- 
ly every smoker will say, “I am not a 
slave to tobacco. I smoke because I 
like it.” Can selfishness be more shame- 
less and cynical? In America, as yet, 
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no one but a blackguard smokes in the 
presence of women. But, with the grad- 
ual blunting of consciences through con- 
tinued vice, we may find ourselves where 
Austria and Hungary are. 

It was day as we drew near the great 
river again at Baziasch. On paper and 
in the hopes of property-holders this is 
an important place; but the impartial 
tourist sees nothing but a shabby land- 
ing, and a warehouse, too big for its 
work, crouched at the foot of a great 
bleak hill. There is a railway station 
near the shore, and a small fleet of the 
Danubian Company’s boats moored be- 
side it, and swarming between was the 
population of the city of Baziasch—a 
dozen or two mean-visaged rascals in 
gaudy-colored skins, who pick up a 
lazy livelihood by carrying portman- 
teaus from the station to the boat. 
They crowd into the cars and seize 
your light baggage with a grave and 
official air that imposes upon weak 
nerves. One takes your travelling-bag, 
another severely shoulders your um- 
brella, and a third muscular rogue stag- 
gers under the weight of your Murray. 
If you protest, they explain in digni- 
fied but voluble Magyar; and if you 
are not fluent in the tongue of Attila, 
there is nothing to do but to walk in 
solemn procession with these panting 
and over-loaded porters to the boat. 
Your ignorance of their grammar comes 
into better play when you pay them ac- 
cording to the measure of their work, 
and they demand a supplement. 

The morning was hazy and cold. 
The boat lay idiy by the wharf. The 
captain sleepily superintended the em- 
barkation of the baggage, which was 
brought on by the same labor-saving 
machines who had accompanied us from 
the station. The Judge and I, who felt 
frowsy and tumbled from the night in 
the train, went below. Mr. Hall paced 
the deck, encouraging the captain about 
his work, making every body’s acquaint- 
ance, and shedding abroad in the damp, 
shivering air the influence of his invin- 
cible health and youth. In an hour he 
came down to breakfast, with his hair 
standing out for mere frosty good-na- 
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ture, and the keen hunger of a school- 
boy. He knew already every body on 
board. There were two Greeks, he said, 
Smyrnioter merchants—an Armenian 
bagman—a Turkish banker, with two 
dozen little pine boxes of money on 
deck, which had just been brought on 
board after being counted and sealed 
on the wharf by three official people 
with no end of gold-lace—a young man 
from Paris, with dyed whiskers and bad 
teeth—a solid Wallachian tradesman 
and a flighty Wallachian student—and 
our friend from Dedham with the hat! 
He had been found in a heated contro- 
versy with two furry gentlemen in sheep- 
skins, who insisted on being paid sepa- 
rately for bringing each one overshoe 
from the station, while Dedham logic- 
ally contended, with a cogency which 
would have been conclusive if the furry 
men had understood English, that car- 
rying a pair of overshoes was an act 
which, in contemplation of law and 
bucksheesh custom, was indivisible, and 
not susceptible of a dual interpretation. 

We breakfasted at a little table apart, 
at one end of the cabin. Near us was 
a larger table, at which were sociably 
grouped most of the persons whom Hall 
had described. During the hour we sat 
there, it was curious to see how the con- 
versation drifted through at least a half- 
dozen different languages. Nearly every 
one on board spoke fluently all the lan- 
guages of Southern Europe, and I have 
since found that talent very general in 
the southeast. They seemed scarcely 
conscious of a change in the speech 
they used, but the conversation follow- 
ed with instant readiness a word thrown 
into the air by the Frenchman, the Turk, 
the Greek, or by the Italian, whose facile 
tongue is perhaps the most universally 
spoken in the Orient. The subject un- 
der discussion, rather than the national- 
ity of the speaker, suggested the choice 
of language. While they were talking 
of the Reichsrath, they spoke German, 
but a remark about the Exposition 
switched the talk at once off into 
French. The Smyrniote merchant, who 
up to that moment had spoken no Eng- 
lish, now approached us, and said that, 
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in his daily business, he was compelled 
to speak English, French, German, Ital- 
ian, Turkish, Greek, and Armenian. He 
thought English was gaining every day 
as a business language, though still far 
behind French. English was the easi- 
est of all tongues to speak badly, and 
French the easiest to speak well. 

“Ye gentlemen of Yankee-land,” said 
Hall, “ who live at home at ease, and 
go from Maine to Texas With only a 
revolver and Webster’s spelling-book, I 
hope you appreciate your advantages.” 

We got under way after an inordi- 
nately long time had been spent stow- 
ing away the light load—the Huns, 
who acted as stevedores, seeming to 
suffer under a deep sense of the curse 
of labor, and to struggle to incur as 
little of it as possible in a given time. 

I know of no river so much neglect- 
ed by the poets and romancers, ‘which 
is so rich in the materials of poetry and 
romance, as the Lower Danube. In the 
short stretch that reaches from Baziasch 
to the tower of Severinus, you will find 
almost every conceivable variety of river 
scenery. There are portions as beauti- 
ful as the Hudson, as picturesque as the 
Rhine, and others as wild and savage as 
the St. Lawrence. Now it winds through 
vast corn-fields and among gently-roll- 
ing plains that irresistibly recall the 
Mississippi; and again, it seems to lie 
like a mountain-lake locked fast by 
beetling cliffs. But there was to mea 
singular impression of loneliness always 
present—not as of a land unpeopled, 
but depopulated, There were very few 
Tuins. You saw nowhere, as on the 
Rhine, those wonderful piles of masonry 
standing mute witnesses of the glory 
and crimes of the past. The solitude 
of the Danube is more profound. Even 
its memories are vague. Through all 
this long meandering course, if we ex- 
cept the towns of Skela-Gladova and 
Rustchuk—straggling new villages call- 
ed into life by the Austrian Steamboat 
Company—there is rarely a sign of hu- 
man occupation. There rests upon the 
land the shadow of a great secret, a 
distant and mighty past. The tawny 
waves of the Danube roll turbid with 
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troubled memories which will never be 
made clear. 

A hint of this strange past you 
catch from time to time. Once a group 
of peasants came down to the landing 
where we lay, dressed in skins and high 
conical fur caps, precisely like those the 
conquered Dacians wear in the reliefs of 
the Column of Trajan—a fashion which 
has lasted in this neighborhood for two 
thousand years. You may see, near the 
village of Turnu-Severin, two piles of 
masonry by the shore, and others rip- 
pling the waves in mid-channel—the 
remains of a bridge built by the Ro- 
man invaders. But there is another 
relic of that wonderful age and of those 
incomparable warriors more remarkable 
still, on the right bank of the river, ex- 
tending several miles. This is a system 
of mortices, and of the remains of a 
covered gallery cut in the solid rock, 
to form the military road by which the 
Roman army shortened and secured its 
communications in the vast outlying 
Dacian territories. I have never been 
brought so near in spirit to that mar- 
vellous people as in seeing, in these 
wild and utterly lonely solitudes, these 
vividly startling traces of their majestic 
passage. There is no Dacia—there is no 
Senate and people of Rome. Roman his- 
tory is a playground of scholars, where 
each builds what airy castles he may. 
But here, at the world’s end, is a fresh, 
undeniable proof of the awful vigor of 
those gigantic footsteps that made the 
earth tremble for centuries. But the 
civilization that Trajan found, if he 
found any, and that which he carried, 
if the mailed fist can hold such a bur- 
den, have alike vanished from these 
waste places, and Nature has resumed 
her ancient savagery. 

As we drew near the pass of Kazan, 
the banks of the Danube suddenly con- 
tracted, the grassy and wooded slopes 
of the hills turned to perpendicular 
crags of red sandstone, whose broad 
surfaces presented a mass of fused and 
twisted strata, that looked as if a vast 
coil of preadamite serpents had sud- 
denly been fixed upon the mountain- 
wall, Sharp monumental-looking spurs 
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of rock shot up here and there from the 
cliffs. Before and behind us a thick 
blue veil of flying mist darkened the 
sky. The current of the river grew 
rapid and troubled in the narrowing 
channel. As we came to the Pass, 
where the river dashes through a gorge 
of only fifty yards in width, a wild and 
furious storm of wind and rain rushed 
howling from between the black walls 
and struck us full in the face, as if the 
Spirit of the Place was making his last 
desperate stand against intrusion. The 
wind roared and lashed the excited wa- 
ters into foam; the rain was hurled in 
level lines through the gorge like a vol- 
ley of whistling bullets, On either side 
the dim crags rose higher in the mist, 
until the last one sprang sheer and clean 
two thousand feet in the air, its head 
bound in tattered clouds. We came out 
upon a broad and lovely valley where 
the river broadened to a lake, and the 
storm, exhausted and spent, sank away 
into a bright and quiet sunset. 

We landed for the night at the town 
of Orsova, the frontier town of Hun- 
gary, on the Wallachian border. It was 
not considered safe to attempt to shoot 
the Iron Gate before morning. The 
Judge, acting upon his unvarying plan 
of always leaving a boat when he could, 
went ashore, and occasioned a general 
stampede to the Hotel Ungarn. 

We went aboard at six in the morn- 
ing. The hills were blue and dim in 
the clear autumnal dawn. The rising 
sun touched the sleeping river to a rosy 
tinge. The cool, fresh air was vibrating 
to the sound of distant bells, and the 
great high road upon the Servian shore 
was thronged with groups of peasants 
in their holiday dress, going to early 
mass. We came, in a half-hour’s sail, 
to New Orsova, the military post which 
guards the Wallachian frontier. Here, 
on a low marshy level by the river-side, 
Kossuth buried the Iron Crown of Hun- 
gary when all was lost and his nation 
seemed dying. He fled into Turkey, 
taking his secret with him. Several 
years afterward the precious relic was 
discovered by accident, and a chapel 
built on the spot to commemorate the 
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event. A little valley here marks the 
border of Christianity and Islamism, 
and a snow-clad mountain closes the 
view, whence a keen cold wind sweeps 
down the river. 

We now came to the Iron Gate of the 
Danube. This dangerous rapid consists 
of two almost vertical falls of eight feet 
each. The boiling and foaming mass 
of waters looks exceedingly formidable, 
but is rarely fatal to vessels. Disasters 
are scarcely ever heard of with good 
pilots in the daytime. The weather 
became instantly milder by several de- 
grees when we had passed the rapids, 
We changed boats again at Turnu-Seve- 
rin, and made the rest of the journey 
in the superbly-appointed steamer “ So- 
phie” of the Austrian Navigation Com- 
pany. Here Mr. Funnell Hall gave up 
finally his search for privations, and con- 
tented himself with enjoying the luxu- 
ries of travel. His pirates he found in 
dress-coats and white cravats. His tents 
and caves were carpeted from Belgium, 
and frescoed like committce-rooms in 
Washington. He even found means of 
gratifying his depraved Bostonian taste 
for cold water, and splashed about in 
his chamber to the horror of hydro- 
phobic Huns. 

We steamed along all day in the soft 
Fall weather, the river skirting desolate 
grassy downs and villages of wattled 
huts with long fine names, There isa 
wonderful sameness of color in these 
worn-out lands. I saw, on the dull 
dun background once a dusty stone 
fountain, on one side a family in light 
butternut gowns, on the other a few 
dirt-colored cows. Mr. Hall made a 
sketch of the group, which he called 
“ A Symphony in Drab.” 

We had some talk of politics with 
the Servians and Wallachians on board. 
They speakwithout the slightest reser- 
vation, and without the least pretence 
of concealing their contempt and de- 
testation of the Turkish rule. In both 
Wallachia and Servia the authority of 
the Sultan has long ceased to be any 
thing more than nominal; and if there 
were any concert of action in European 
Turkey, the yoke of Moslem suzerainty 
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could be shaken off at any day. But 
all efforts to build up a party which 
should have cohesion enough to sustain, 
in the several provinces, the weight of 
a simultaneous rebellion, have been, as 
yet, unavailing. The different princes 
cannot trust each other. The liberal 
Servians cannot trust their prince. In 
the dominions of Prince Charles of 
Hohenzollern, there is the most curious 
complexity of parties, The Hospodar 
himself dreams of a Danubian king- 
dom. His Moldavian subjects are plot- 
ting for independence, or, failing that, 
for the removal of the capital to Jassy. 
A few cracked spirits, who have read 
a little of Roman history, are agitating 
for a Pan-Dacian movement. And gene- 
rally throughout the principality the 
Romanians find it more amusing to 
plunder and jay-hawk the Jews, than to 
spend time and money in any form of 
political agitation. 

Russia waits always over the border, 
ready, at the slightest signal, to assist 
the revolt; but in spite of the intrigues 
of her agents, the Russian cause is not 
gaining much in the principalities. The 
Danubians shrewdly prefer to continue 
their connection with a dying despot- 
ism too weak to oppress them, rather 
than give themselves up to the ursine 
protection of the hungry Colossus of 
the North. 

On Monday morning we went ashore 
at Rustchuk. The town is sprinkled 
along the hillside in a ravishing site— 
a pretty place, with neat white cottages, 
and eighteen slender minarets bearing 
witness to their piety. In the airy 
piazzas sat the placid Turks gravely 
smoking. Women, enveloped in their 
long jashmaks, were bringing wood and 
water up the steep hill-path ; and loung- 
ing and loafing in picturesque protest 
against being forced to work in such 
lovely weather, were a dozen porters 
strewed over the little wharf. 

“Mon Dieu!” shouted the French- 
man, “It is like a scene of carnival. 
These fellows dress seriously en Ture.” 

After all one’s preparation, it comes 
with a little shock upon you to see men 
in comic-opera costume with sober faces. 
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These dramatic-looking loafers, in their 
green and yellow turbans, blue jackets, 
wide red sashes, and vast flowing trow- 
sers, their dirty fingers holding ciga- 
rettes, or idly toying with the daggers 
and pistols with which their belts were 
crowded, had something singularly un- 
practical about their air. They seemed 
to have stepped ready-accoutred out of 
the Arabian Nights. As our luggage 
was put ashore, they swarmed about it 
and carried it to the Custom-House, dis- 
tant a hundred yards or so. The idea 
of the whole thing being a masquerade 
was irresistible. My trunk was carried 
by a princely-looking giant blazing with 
purple and gold. He carried in his 
ample girdle a pair of silver-mounted 
pistols of exquisite workmanship, and 
two daggers of a pure steely glitter. A 
superb moustache swept in a huge cres- 
cent over lip and jaw; clear gray eyes 
shone under straight statuesque brows. 
It was the face of a major-general; but 
it broke up into servile delight, when 
I gave him a franc for lifting my bag- 
gage. 

At the Custom-House we saw the Con- 
stantinopolitan banker putting his ef- 
fects through the official mill, and con- 
scientiously copied his procedure. He 
gave a bribe of about ten cents in Turk- 
ish piastres to each of the official gentle- 
men who stood near, and who there- 
upon rapped the trunks and marked 
them with chalk, and tied little leaden 
checquers on them, and dropped little 
dabs of red wax on them, and then an- 
nounced them en régle for the dominions 
of the Padisha. As we left these facile 
functionaries, I saw the Judge giving a 
disproportionately large fee to a dreamy- 
eyed porter, whose air of noble melan- 
choly clearly indicated him as a de- 
throned caliph, addicted to moonlights 
and dulcimers. 

We remonstrated with the Judge on 
his lavishness, and he answered in me- 
lodious Tennysonese : 

“T could not offer him a dime— 
For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid.” 

The past and the present were mixed 

in this curious town as in a schoolboy’s 
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dream. In this purely Oriental scene I 
stumbled on a shabby hack that might 
have stood in front of the Astor House, 
surmounted by a disreputable charioteer 
who looked so like a Manhattan hack- 
man, that I expected him to address me 
in a Fenian accent, and to ask me five 
dollars for a drive round the corner. It 
was the only hack in Bulgaria, I believe, 
and doubtless found in this stylish pre- 
eminence some reparation for the blows 
of fortune which had reduced it, in dis- 
tant Vienna, from private carriage to 
Jiaker and comfortabel, and at last ban- 
ished it from civilization, to spend, like 
the poet Ovid, its last days in these 
barbarous solitudes. 

Rustchuk is one terminus of the Bul- 
garian railway, connecting the Danube 
with the Black Sea, and very materially 
shortening the time and increasing the 
comfort of a journey to Constantinople. 
The trip from Vienna, which once occu- 
pied ten tedious days by river and sea, 
is now reduced to four, agreeably di- 
vided between rail and steamer. This 


Bulgarian railway, so far the only in- 
road of the sort as yet made upon Ot- 
toman conservatism, is Turkish only in 


name. It was built by English capital, 
is managed by English directors, run 
by English engineers and Italian con- 
ductors. The employés of the road are 
regarded with the utmost respect and 
awe by the ignorant populations through 
which it runs. I saw once, at a little 
way-station, the engineer, a fiery little 
Scotchman, vexed at some delay in wood- 
ing-up, go into a group of Turks with 
a stout cudgel, pounding and thwack- 
ing to his heart’s content, and not a 
Moslem of them all resisting any more 
than they would have resisted a flash 
of lightning. 

“ Allah is great, and the Johnbull is 
incomprehensible,” they muttered, as 
they rubbed their bruises and went on 
hewing wood and drawing water for the 
Iron Horse of the Infidel. 

The road traverses the entire province 
of Bulgaria, crossing the easterly ex- 
tremity of the Balkan range of moun- 
tains. The ascent and descent is so 
gradual as scarcely to be perceptible. 
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In fact, the Balkan mountains, as a 
topographical fact, have very greatly 
lost caste since the explorations of late 
years. They could be crossed almost 
anywhere by an army in any thing like 
fair weather. 

There are a score of little villages 
strung along the line of the railway, 
of various degrees of insignificance and 
wretchedness. In very few was there a 
single house to be seen with any preten- 
sions, not to luxury, but bare comfort. 
Often on the hillsides, we saw, faintly 
discernible in the mud, a honeycomb of 
wattled huts half above and half below 
ground, with dirt-colored Turks crawl- 
ing about like parasites among them. 
Along the valleys, on wretched roads, 
wound long caravans of ox-teams load- 
ed with merchandise or produce. Oc- 
casionally a wealthy proprietor rode by 
on a horse weighed down with trap- 
pings, attended by a body-guard of a 
half-dozen followers. 

All day we rode on over the bare- 
shaven hills and level downs. There 
was not a refreshment saloon anywhere 
on the route, but the conductor drove 
a busy traffic in cold mutton and stale 
bread—several pounds of which appe- 
tizing provisions were soon delivered 
over by Mr. Hall’s white teeth to Mr. 
Hall’s sprightly liver, while the Judge 
and I drank a bottle of acrid purplish 
wine of the country, watching the eu- 
peptic Hall with apathetic admiration, 
envying the stomach of youth. 

At every station the passengers rushed 
out en masse to the platforms to stretch 
their cramped limbs and enjoy the fresh, 
bright air. There was scarcely a nation- 
ality of Europe unrepresented among 
us, and scarcely two who were country- 
men. On one occasion our friend from 
Dedham approached us, and asked if 
we knew any body connected with the 
drug-trade in these parts, Mr. Hall 
avowed his ignorance of the Bulgarian 
faculty, but generously offered, in case 
Mr. Dedham needed any thing, to place 
his brandy-flask at his disposal. This 
kind offer was somewhat coldly reject- 
ed—Dedham observing that he had 
been a temperance man for going on 
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twenty years, and was, besides, sound 
as a dollar; didn’t want no medicine 
himself, personally, but was agent for 
the Celebrated Pierian Eye-Water and 
Vesuvian Cathartic, which he wanted 
to interduce into these here benighted 
and God-forsaken regions ; there wa’n’t 
no money into it; he didn’t make no 
two per cent. on sales, but he wanted 
to start the thing, and— 

“ Partenza !” 

In the afternoon, in the neighborhood 
of Shumla, we passed a long line of 
hills of a remarkable formation. They 
looked, in the softening light, like a 
vast system of fortifications guarding 
the valley. At Shumla we saw the 
strange phenomenon that afterwards 
grew so common—a graveyard ten times 
as large as the town. Piety toward the 
dead is a sentiment so universal in the 
East—the graves are kept so long and 
carefully—and Time is so powerful an 
ally of Death, that, together, they fill 
the cemeteries far faster than the worn- 
out civilization can fill the towns. 


As evening was settling over the low 
shores of the Euxine, and the red light 
of sunset burned along the reedy marsh- 
es, we drew near the town of Varna, well 
known as the Allied Dépdét of Supplies 


during the Crimean War. Night was 
on us as we left the station to drive to 
the town, but the rising moon brought 
out into soft relief every thing worth 
seeing, leaving in shadows the sordid 
and commonplace. We found the city- 
gate closed for the night, but at last 
succeeded in rousing the drowsy por- 
ter, who let us through, saving his dig- 
nity by grumbling. We drove through 
execrable and narrow streets, tenanted 
only by noisy dogs, and here and there 
lighted by dim windows that revealed, 
as we dashed by, glimpses of Turkish 
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interiors. We came, at last, to the wharf, 
where we were at once assaulted by a 
swarm of porters that seemed to start 
from the ground. We selected an ebony 
man and brother, and followed him to 
the water-side, where we took a boat, 
which brought us, after a half-hour’s 
row through the still, clear night, to 
the Black Sea steamer that was panting 
to be off. 

In the morning, when we came on 
deck, we saw before us the Bosphorus ; 
behind, the shoreless expanse of the 
Euxine. From the moment we entered 
the Straits till we dropped anchor in 
the Golden Horn, every minute revealed 
some fresh and enchanting spectacle of 
loveliness, Nature is here in her most 
prodigal mood: as if working in har- 
mony with man, she has given to the 
most superb of cities the most faultless- 
ly beautiful approaches. Picturesque 
hills frame the lake-like stretches of the 
Bosphorus, their rocky summits crown- 
ed with the ruins of the fortresses built 
long ago by the “ world-seeking Geno- 
ese.” Villages here and there nestle in 
the ravines; the villas of the aristoc- 
racy shine reflected in the placid water 
more and more frequently, till, at last, 
they run into one continuous suburb, 
which grows denser every moment. At 
length the quarantine is past, and we 
glide into that vast and incomparable 
harbor, filled with a confusion of tongues 
and of flags; and glorious before us, 
displayed in amphitheatrical pomp on 
its seven hills, the morning sun resplen- 
dent on its palaces and domes and slen- 
der-springing minarets, white and pure 
as jets of devout aspiration from unsul- 
lied souls—a picture matchless on earth 
in its vastness, its beauty, and its unut- 
terable strangeness—the City of the Pa- 
disha, Stamboul ! 





BIRDS OF THE NORTH. 


“ Tue abundance of tropical life” is 
often contrasted with the desert of snow 
and ice in the far North. 

There are places in Greenland, Ice- 
land, and even in Newfoundland, where 
one is oppressed with the dreariness of 
the scene, as he looks upon the desola- 
tion of frost and feels that no change 
of season will bring verdure and life 
to the winter-scathed hills. There are 
found vast expanses with no tree cr 
shrub except the creeping willow, fir, 
or alder, that seem nestling in the moss 
as though fearing the sudden return of 
the wintry storm. In such a place, the 
plaintive note of curlew or plover only 
renders the scene more mournfully sad 
and depressing. 

But there is another side to Northern 
life. Let one visit the coast of Green- 


land, or any of the icy islands of the 
Northern seas, and he will be astonished 
at the abundance of life, and will con- 
stantly wonder how such myriads of 


beings can live in such a zone. As his 
vessel glides over the clear waters of 
some of the Labrador bays, he will see 
the bottom fairly paved with sea-urchins 
and star-fishes; and again, vast shoals 
of cod making the waters boil as they 
follow the shoals of caplin upon which 
they feed. Huge whales are seen gath- 
ering their thousands of tiny clios at 
every plunge, and early in the season 
the floe-ice is swarming with seals. As 
he reaches the coast of Greenland, be- 
neath the clear, ice-cold waters he sees 
a forest of gigantic sea-weeds waving 
in rich luxuriance, as though the vege- 
tation of the land had retreated beneath 
the waves from the fury of the winds 
and frosts of winter. Floating near the 
surface are countless numbers of jelly- 
fishes of various forms and tints—some 
huge and Gorgon-like, with their snake- 
like tentacles streaming through the 
waters; others as beautiful as grace- 
ful form and brilliant colors can make 


them. To one safe from the perils of 
his battles with ice, that, in fantastic 
forms, seems now retreating from its 
battle-field, surrounded by these new 
forms of life, with the icy mountains 
piled like cumulous clouds against the 
midnight sky, all gorgeous with crim- 
son and gold, there is here a charm that 
no other part of the world can give. 

Among the birds of the North must 
be reckoned the myriads that frequent 
the “Bird Islands” on the coast of 
Newfoundland and Labrador. These 
islands have been described often by 
naturalists, but no description can do 
them justice. The egg-hunters gather 
the eggs by thousands in a day, and 
make cruel havoc among the birds; yet, 
in spite of man and all their other ene- 
mies, their numbers are not apparently 
affected. If we judge by the diminish- 
ing numbers of such birds on our own 
coast, and the entire destruction of the 
great auk even in Greenland and Ice- 
land, we must conclude that the con- 
stant warfare of man on eggs and birds 
will soon make a perceptible impression 
upon the numbers in these great North- 
ern breeding-places. 

But all along the coast of Greenland, 
among the hundreds of islands never 
visited except perhaps by the scattered 
Esquimaux, the birds seem in numbers 
and activity like bees in honey-harvest. 

Upon the hills and mountain-sides 
the willow ptarmigan browse in Sum- 
mer, as the moss and heath, in Winter 
white as the snow itself, is found in 
such numbers that the missionary at 
Gothaab informed me that not less 
than five thousand were killed upon one 
hillside in a single winter. It is curi- 
ous to observe that birds of this kind, 
that remain near the glaciers during 
Summer, retain a portion of their white 
winter-dress, and some of their eggs 
are partly white, and others entirely so. 
I was informed by the natives that white 
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eggs, of which I obtained several, are 
never found except in nests so near the 
glaciers that the air would be constantly 
affected by them. 

In sheltered places is often found the 
nest of the beautiful white snow-bunt- 
ing, that in winter makes its way to us 
from the far North. Her eggs, like 
those of many other birds in that cold 
country, are laid in nests of softest feath- 
ers. If we robbed the birds, pleading 
science as an excuse, the moths have 
avenged the birds, and left us nothing 
but the remnants of our booty without 
form or beauty. 

The snowy owl, that only braves the 
heat of our winter months, finds in 
Greenland his appropriate home, though 
there is not a man there that I could 
find who ever saw its nest. ‘The nests 
are in the great glacier,” the people 
said; but why they believed so, was 
because their boldest hunters had never 
seen one, 

Here, too, a terror to the harmless 
ptarmigan and sea-fowl, sweep along the 
swift peregrine and jer falcons, both re- 
nowned in the royal sport of falconry. 
The latter is the tiger among birds. It 
is impossible to conceive of a more per- 
fect instrument of destruction than this 
bird, darting through the air like light- 
ning, and almost as deadly, to the quarry 
against which she swoops; for it is the 
female of these birds, as with all birds 
of prey, that are most powerful and de- 
structive. Their mates are so insignifi- 
cant and weak, compared with them, 
as to be readily mistaken for different 
species by those unacquainted with or- 
nithology. 

We shall long remember the splendid 
specimens of these birds in Governor 
Rink’s collection, and every ornitholo- 
gist will understand the temptation, 
when Madam Rink, throwing open the 
cases, invited us to take as many speci- 
mens as we pleased! We wondered if 
she had confidence in the unbounded 
generosity of her husband, or whether, 
in the simplicity of her Greenland life, 
she had as yet learned nothing of the 
unbounded rapaciousness of a collector 
of natural-history specimens. We have 
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good reason to believe, from the many 
kind offices since received from Govy- 
ernor Rink, that he thought himself 
well used by one who had a chance to 
rob him of all his fine specimens, and 
was content with taking an armful ! 

On the high cliffs, the European sea- 
eagle, the Haliatus albicilla of Linneus, 
finds its aerie. Huge and powerful as 
this bird is, it allows its nest to be 
robbed without show of fight. But a 
young bird nearly full-grown showed 
all the fight that any coward would 
when driven into a corner from which 
he could not escape. Although unable 
to fly from the nest, he hissed, and 
screamed, and bit and struck with his 
powerful talons, so that he was cap- 
tured only after a hard-fought battle ; 
while the old eagles soared above, pru- 
dently keeping out of gun-shot. The 
young fellow was captured and brought 
in by some of our company, who were 
anxious I should visit the place-—which 
I was very willing to do. On one of 
the high cliffs overlooking the ocean we 
found a pointed rock, like a disman- 
tled tower, which, on one side, could 
be ascended without difficulty, and 
from the top of which could be seen 
one of the grandest, deary scenes that 
human eye ever looked upon. Lofty 
mountains crowned with snow and ice 
form the background, while barren 
rocks, with here and there a tuft of 
moss and arctic herbage, extend to the 
ocean on either side. Bold, broken 
islands dot the coast, and sweeping 
between them, and stretching far at 
sea, is the floe-ice, borne north by the 
upper shore-current ; and towering up 
like phantom-ships in the horizon, are 
tall icebergs slowly drifting to the 
south. All this scene, checkered with 
the light and shadow of a Greenland 
summer’s twilight, formed a picture 
never to be forgotten. 

On this nest of rock, eagles must 
have reared their young for ages. The 
record of the time is marked by the 
piles of mouldering bones and refuse 
of the nest slowly decaying at the bot- 
tom of the cliff. We doubt not this 
old crag was the dwelling-place of the 
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eagles before tne foundation-stones were 
laid of the oldest castle on the Rhine. 

But it is at the water’s edge that we 
find the home of the birds. The thou- 
sands that congregate here are a mar- 
vel,—auks and puflins, terns and gulls, 
ducks and divers, dotting the water in 
every direction, flitting through the air 
from point to point, and swarming upon 
the rocks and breeding-islands. The 
birds of the North are often spoken of 
as of a sombre hue; and so they are, 
compared with some of the glittering 
specimens from the torrid zone. But 
the harlequin-duck, the males of the 
king and common eider, and the metal- 
lic gloss of the mallard, would hardly 
strike one as sombre in coloring, if they 
are not brilliant. The skins of these 
birds, when dressed and arranged in 
muffs and robes by the Esquimaux, are 
rarely surpassed in elegance. 

Birds of the same kind generally ap- 
propriate an island to themselves, unless 
it is large. Their distribution among 
the islands is probably determined by 
the fitness of the island to the habits 
of the bird. The puffin must have a 
soil in which she can burrow like a rab- 
bit to form her nest; and the islands 
frequented by them are tunnelled in all 
directions like ant-hills. The eider- 
duck forms its nest among the grass or 
stones on the larger islands, and may 
be found near the breeding-places of 
other birds of kindred habits. The 
tern seem to monopolize the small 
grassy islands. On some of these, in 
the height of the breeding season, you 
can gather an abundance of eggs and 
young tern of every size—some just 
from the shell, and others representing 
every day’s growth to the full-fledged 
bird, All sizes not able to fly are scam- 
pering through the grass like crickets, 
while hundreds of old tern, making 
common cause against the intruder, fill 
the air with their screams, and often 
pounce upon their enemy’s head. How 
they distinguish their own young in the 
mixed crowd of birds is a mystery. 
That they do, I somewhat doubt; for 
one young tern, perched by himself 
upon a rock, I saw fed by three old 
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tern in rapid succession, Doubtless 
they have some method of doing the 
work correctly. Either instinct enables 
the parent to know its own in the 
crowd, or the community of old birds 
are able to distribute their favors ac- 
cording to ths needs of the young. 

This abundance of birds is of no 
slight importance to the inhabitants of 
those northern countries, Greenland, 
Iceland, and the islands near them, 
They furnish eggs and flesh for food, 
and, some of them, feathers and down 
for sale. Their skins, when dressed, 
are highly prized by the Esquimaux 
for clothing. A bird-skin shirt with 
down next to the body seemed to be a 
favorite article of dress even in a Green- 
land summer. The washing of such a 
garment would not be convenient. But 
this never troubles an Esquimaux, for 
it is doubtful if he knows what the 
word means, 

Dr. Kane tells us he engaged his 
hunter because he could spear a bird 
on the wing. Any well-trained Esqui- 
maux would be very much ashamed of 
himself not to be able to do this. Con- 
cealing himself near some high bluff, 
around which the birds often fly to and 
from their feeding-grounds, his bird- 
spear darts like an arrow through the 
air, and seldom misses its sim. The 
great northern divers, or loons, that 
often baffle our best gunners, are cap- 
tured in large numbers by these skilful 
spearmen. You can purchase mufis 
and robes made entirely of the skin 
taken from the necks of these birds. 

Other birds are killed in still greater 
numbers, To manufacture a single 
robe of male ecider-skins now in my 
possession, the missionary informed me 
that he purchased more than seven hun- 
dred skins, that he might select those 
of proper quality, and free from injury 
of spear or blood. This robe was made 
by the natives, and consists of small 
pieces cut from the breast of the 
dressed skins of the male eider. The 
feathers are carefully removed, to leave 
the beautiful thick down upon the skin, 
and the edge of the robe is adorned 
with a border of the rich-colored skin 
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taken from the head of the same bird. 
The skilful workmanship, as well as 
beauty of material, has delighted every 
one who has visited the cabinet of 
Williams College, where it is deposited. 

The eider-duck justly attracts the at- 
tention of every lover of birds.” She 
contributes largely to the comfort of 
the poor northern people, so much so 
that eider-down is one of the most con- 
siderable sources of revenue to the Ice- 
landers. This down, so highly valued, 
is taken from the nest, where the mo- 
ther-bird has placed it as a protection 
for her eggs. She plucks it from her 
breast, but, as it was her winter protec- 
tion, no doubt she is relieved by the 
process, and has no need of the pity 
that has been bestowed upon her by 
those who suppose she tortures herself 
for the comfort of her young. The 
males leave the breeding-places very 
early in the season, and spend their 
time among the sea-islands, enjoying 
themselves and moulting: Among all 
the breeding-places I have visited, I 
have never been in season to see a single 
male bird there. 





Vv. THE VIENNA PROBLEM. 

Day and night the summer deepened, 
clear and warm. And the comet came 
on closer, closer every night, a mystic 
shaft of splendor, set above a star. 
And Raimond and Cherry, gazing at it 
nightly, grew more confidential and in- 
timate; while I, with bitter, bitter fecl- 
ings, watched them, nursing my woe in 
darkness. 

One day there came a letter to me 
from my good friend Professor Paral- 
lax, to whom I had sent several reports 
of my pupil’s progress, After thank- 
ing me for my zealous guardianship, 
and congratulating me upon having 
such a brilliant charge to keep—I 
gnawed my lips with fury every time I 
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In Iceland these birds are so protect- 
ed that they have become semi-domesti- 
cated. At the breeding season no gun 
can be fired near them, lest the “ fowls,” 
as the ducks are called, should be fright- 
ened. They have thus become so tame 
that the natives can walk near them, 
sometimes even among the nests, with- 
out frightening them from their places. 


‘On the Greenland coast, and in other 


places where they are subjected to the 
usual annoyance of men and animals, 
they are among the most wary birds to 
be found. 

When we think of birds, our mind 
almost instinctively reverts to the cav- 
erns of the Faroe Islands, the crum- 
bling cliffs of the Westman, the coast 
of Iceland and Greenland. Probably 
in all these places they have reached 
nearly to the natural limit of their 
numbers as determined by the means 
of living. And the vastness of their 
numbers, in contrast with the dreary 
waste and solitude of the land, makes 
an impression which no wealth of life 
in the midst of fertile fields and luxu- 
riant forests can ever give. 


thought of my having accepted it !— 
he wrote as follows: 

“The astronomical world is all on 
the qui vive in regard to a strange thing 
that has lately happened at Vienna, 
and which I find reported in Herr 
Doctor Cometenbahnen’s Astronomische 
Schwirmereien, a leading scientific pe- 
riodical published in that city. It 
seems that Doctor Cometenbahnen, who 
is one of the most promising of our 
young astronomers, has been making 
some very important and careful obser- 
vations upon the brilliant new comet, 
and has succeeded in obtaining several 
exceedingly accurate pictures of it by 
means of the camera. Oxze night, while 
he was adjusting the focus, which re- 
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quires to be very carefully done, an un- 
usual brightness seemed to illuminate 
his instrument, so that he fancied a 
meteor must have crossed the field of 
vision. He instantly closed his glass, 
took out the plate, and proceeded to 
develop the image. But, to his great 
surprise, instead of having a photo- 
graphic image of the comet, his plate 
contained the representation of a series 
of strange characters or symbols, sr- 
ranged in order, in a circumscribed loz- 
enge, very much like the ideographic 
writing of the ancient Egyptians. How 
it came there he could not imagine, nor 
what it meant. The characters are not 
those of any known language, nor have 
the works of Champollion or Young or 
Rawlinson afforded any key to them— 
if, indeed, they be characters at all, 
which I am inclined to doubt. But 


Doctor Cometenbahnen not only claims 
that they are demonstrably characters, 
but also that they are mathematical 
symbols, and that they contain a prob- 
lem of importance to the world, if a 


solution can only be found. And, as 
he truly says, the human ingenuity that 
has deciphered. the strange monuments 
of Egypt and the cuneiform inscriptions 
of Assyria, need not be staggered be- 
fore the text of any language, even 
though it embody the songs of the very 
stars. 

“T send you a copy of the Astrono- 
mische Schicdirmereien, containing Herr 
C.’s account of the occurrence in full, 
together with what he says is an accu- 
rate lithograph of the strange inscrip- 
tion. You may puzzle over it if you 
please, but I suspect you will not make 
more of it than I did. If Herr C. be 
right, however, it will be of use to show 
it to Raimond Letoile. He will certain- 
ly be able to solve it if it contains a 
mathematical problem. Pray show it 
to him, and write me what he says 
about it.” 

—I was much too busy with my own 
dark-brooding fancies to undertake the 
solution of a mathematical rebus. I 
placed the plate and magazine where 
Raimond would be likely to see them— 
for he was gone out—and then, to 
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smoothe the wrinkles out of my soul, 
saddled my horse and went for a long 
ride. 

That night, as I was writing in my 
study, Raimond came suddenly down 
to me, with the book and the diagram 
in his hands. He seemed very much 
startled, and was pale and haggard. 

“What is this?” he cried, holding 
the problem out to me; “ whence did 
it come? What does it mean?” 

“Can you interpret it?” I asked. 
“The Professor sent it to me to-day, 
trusting that you would be able to 
make it out.” 

“Can it be! Sent to me! 
me this mystery ! ” 

I read the Professor’s letter to him; 
then, taking the magazine, I translated 
Doctor Cometenbahnen’s history of the 
strange occurrence, 

“From the comet!” he cried, still 
more pale; “ it must be authentic, then 
—it must be true!” 

He scanned the mysterious paper 
with a long, anxious, eager, burning 
gaze, as one would read over his own 
indictment for treason, seeking if he 
might detect some flaw. 

“Can you solve the thing, Raimond? 
Have you a key to the puzzle?” 

He did not answer—did not hear me. 
He raised his face, very pale, like mar- 
ble in moonlight, and put the paper 
reverently to his forehead. 

“T will obey!” he said, and went 
out into the open air. 

I followed him, for his manner was 
strangely disturbed, and I had never 
before seen him so agitated. He walked 
rapidly down to the brink of the river, 
and stood there gazing earnestly up- 
wards, while the white silvery image 
of the comet streamed across the water 
to his feet, almost as brightly as it shone 
above—almost as bright as the sheeny 
reflection of a full mcon. 

He stood there, and, murmuring, 
shuddered. Then, still gazing up- 
wards, he lifted his hands and apos- 
trophized the stars and the vaulted sky 
in wild, passionate words, the import 
of which I could not gather. 

“O golden clusters of the parent 


Explain 
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world! O stars, ye wombs of thought, 
strange parents of your lost yet still 
remembered child, forgive me! For- 
give me that I rebelled one moment, 
bewildered by a fairy-dream of earth! 
Sweet-smiling, swift-rushing bride of 
my soul, thou shalt not smile nor come 
in vain! I yearn for thee with rapture 
unspeakable, O thou inscrutable one, 
serenely smiling! I yearn for thee and 
the old-remembered joys of roaming 
ever by thy side, a kindred sphere! I 
obey, O messenger—gladly I obey!” 

But, even then, a bitter, burning re- 
gret seemed to make im writhe in an- 
guish. He tore the sheet of paper with 
the problem on it into a hundred frag- 
ments, and scattered them abroad over 
the ripples. 

““O Cherry!” he cried, “O Cherry! 
Cherry!” and flung himself, face down- 
wards, upon the pebbly sand. At 
sound of that name I made a step 
towards him. He turned and saw me, 
and motioned with his hand. 

“Away!” he said, passionately, 


“away; I will not talk to-night! I 


wish to be alone! Away!” 

So I left him, still crying, “‘ Cherry ! 
Cherry!” and beating his clenched 
fists on the pebbled shore. 

—“ Were you mad, last night?” I 
asked him when he came to breakfast 
next morning; “ have the vapors of the 
comet got into your brain, or was there 
really something in Cometenbahnen’s 
problem to give you concern ?” 

He looked at me pleasantly, yet per- 
plexed. 

“T read the problem,” he said, “ and 
what it told me was so strange, I could 
not help but show my excitement.” 

“You read it? You have the key, 
then? What——” 

“Stop there, my kind master,” said 
he, interrupting. “Iam not at liberty 
to explain that message—for message it 
certainly was—because it concerns my 
own private matters. Besides, neither 
you nor any like you would either un- 
derstand it or believe me, since the 
whole thing is not only outside of, but 
contrary to, your ordinary experiences. 
So I will keep it to myself, for I do not 
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wish you to treat me cither as an im- 
postor or a lunatic.” 

“Very well, Mr. Letoile,” I answered 
gravely, “I am glad you do not pro- 
pose to carry your poetic fancies into 
practice while you reside with me. Be 
sure always to act so that you cannot be 
charged with imposition or with mad- 
ness, and you will not fail of proper 
credit at my hands.” 

He thanked me in kind tones, but I 
could not feel kindly towards him. 
Always I thought of him prostrate on 
the river-shore, crying, “ Cherry! Cher- 
ry!” Always I dreaded something, 
and hated him for being the cause of 
that dread. 

—Two or three days later than this, 
when I was at the cottage, Cherry came 
close to me, and, dropping her eyes a 
little, said : 

“Raimond has had a message sent 
him, Bernie.” (Sometimes she gave me 
that dear diminutive title.) 

“Ah!” I answered; “so he said to 
me.” 

“But you do not believe it, Bernie. 
Ido! 1 know it all by heart, but am 
not at liberty to tell. Oh, it is a very 
beautiful message, Bernard—very, very 
beautiful! And he will be very hap- 
py! Bernard,” she cried, suddenly 
clasping my two hands in hers, and 
gazing entreatingly into my face, “ you 
do not like Raimond! You do not be- 
lieve in him! Do so, for my sake—for 
your own sake! He is not to be with 
us long, Bernard; and oh, you will 
never know until after he is gone what 
a privilege it is to us to have this free 
intercourse with a being so pure and 
bright and far above us! Trust him, 
Bernard, and love him, as I do!” 

“ He is going away, you say ?” 

“Yes, he is going away—away, ever 
so far, and very, very soon! Yes, he 
is going away, Bernard—he is going 
away!” 

And as her voice lingered iteratively 
upon those plaintive words, they sound- 
ed like the refrain of a nocturne, while 
a dreary desolation came into her face. 
filling it with inexpressible sadness, 

Yet she smiled. 
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VI. WEEPING WILLOWS. 

Raimond Letoile now had a little 
canoe of his own, so that he was no 
longer dependent upon me to take him 
across to the cottage. He did not time 
his visits by mine, indeed, but went 
and came just as it suited him. And, 
as was natural in such a case, the oftener 
he went the less frequent my visits be- 
came. 

One evening, when he was across the 
river as usual, my books excited a great 
loathing in me, and, tossing them aside, 
I went to the river-shore, stepped into 
my boat, and, slowly paddling, pushed 
myself gently down the stream, until I 
had gone a mile. I ceased from pad- 
dling then, and, slowly borne home- 
ward by the flooding, gurgling tide, sat 
and mused, drinking in the moist night- 
air. It was a very calm night, serene 
and gentle as a sleeping infant. The 
sickle-moon had not yet risen, and the 
stars shone around with deep brilliancy, 
while the comet, now evidently not far 
from its perigee, streamed aloft like an 

‘airy veil of silver lace, such as young 
brides wear at the very altar. It sheer- 
ed through the clustering constellations 
like a spectral sword of silvery flame, 
beautiful yet terrible—the angel’s sword 
that kept the gate from Adam, and 
would not let him enter any more. I 
gazed long and earnestly upon the 
strange, lustrous phantom, and thought 
of Raimond and of Cherry, until my 
heart ached shrewdly, and the grating 
beneath my feet warned me my boat 
had drifted to the shore. 

Pushing off again, a few vigorous 
strokes of the paddle drove the light 
boat up the river, and close by the 
shore in front of the cottage. I was 
about to moor as usual, and refresh my 
weary spirit with a sight at least of 
Cherry, when, from under the willows, 
I heard the sound of voices, and saw 
that it was Raimond and Cherry, seat- 
ed in his canoe at the trees. I kept my 
boat quict in the shadows of the bank, 
and watched them. 

I had begun to notice a great change 
in Cherry. It was not merely that a 
new depth had come into her eyes, not 
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merely that a more womanly sweetness 
tempered the vivid glow of her earlier 
bloom, for these were developments 
which had been going on in her a good 
while. The change I mean was one I 
had remarked from the day when she 
told me Raimond was going away. It 
was a change similar to that of the 
evening from the first pink flushes of 
sunset into the less lustrous violet-gray 
of twilight—a change from one kind 
of loveliness into another kind equally 
pure, yet not so bright and joyous. A 
deep earnestness had settled in her eyes, 
which now met yours as if some spirit 
behind them was looking forth with 
serious importunity to question you to 
your very soul. There was a certain 
quaver in her voice, as if its chord had 
suffered over-strain from pressure of 
emotion. The roses upon her cheeks 
had grown pale and dim, and threat- 
ened to depart altogether; and there 
was a languor in her step, and a dreamy, 
listless, sad sort of halo all about her, 
which betokened dreary thoughts and 
unwholesome consciousness, and a throng 
of beckoning shapes and strange phan- 
toms that haunted her couch by night 
and vexed her from her rest. 

Suffering was a new experience in the 
life of this once happy little country 
maiden, yet she bore the burden pa- 
tiently, nay, did not know she suffered, 
but, smiling, fancied this was some new 
kind of joy, too rapturous for the con- 
tentment of her simple soul. And, as 
the new being passed into her frame, 
even while she shivered and stood hesi- 
tating, drooping, lost in pensive reverie, 
a new beauty dawned within her also, 
and all the secret, inscrutable depths 
of her pure, radiant womanliness grew 
more wondrous in their loveliness. 

Yet the change did not please me, 
for my blossom grew paler while it 
waxed more lovely. “fer languor was 
none the less the languor of illness that 
it was beautiful to see. I hated Rai- 
mond Letoile for being the cause of 
this illness, and I hated him none the 
less for being the cause why she turned 
away from me and the simple, fervid 
love I lavished at her feet, to stray, like 
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a lost and forlorn maiden, among the 
dim shapes that his enchantment had 
power to summon up around her. And 
hatred bred suspicion. What had he 
done to her to change her bright cheer- 
fulness into such “sad dreariment ?” 
Could he love her, he that was lithe 
and cold as steel? Assuredly not with 
a love to compensate her for the self- 
consuming devotion she was pouring 
out forhim. What was this man, who 
had come to share my home and steal 
away my love? Was he merely some 
clever madman, some half-crazed en- 
thusiast, whose ravings culminated with 
the moon; or was he a shrewd, deep- 
scheming, subtle impostor, stolen into 
Cherry’s confidence like a wolf into a 
sheep-fold? I had heard of such— 


those dazzling, dark, incomprehensible 
libertines—men who devote half the en- 
ergies of a rare and multiplex life to 
compassing the ruin of some poor trust- 
ing woman, her innocence and purity 
the spur that goads them on—men whose 


faces nevertheless remain as smooth and 
clear and lovely as if their thoughts 
abided always with the angels. Was 
Raimond Letoile one of these tempters, 
with their arts of hell? I had no fears 
for Cherry—for what could smutch the 
simple, flawless crystal ?—yet, I clutch- 
ed my paddle as I watched them, and 
thought, were such a suspicion true, I 
could brain him then and there. 
Screened by the deep, dark shadows 
of the shore, I watched them as they 
sat in the little boat and talked. The 
great weeping willows, solemn and black 
in the night, hung far above them, their 
long branches drooping down into the 
water like a bower around the boat, 
and scarcely a breath of zephyr made 
the long branches and leaves rustle. 
The comet was not visible from where 
they sat, but its image on the water 
was, fleeing across the river like a flit- 
ting ghost. It was a still and witching 
scene, and their voices, as they spoke, 
were in accord with it, murmuring out 
low and seldom but long-drawn tones 
as they sat motionless in the motionless 
boat—an enchanted couple in a fairy 
craft upon some magic lake hid deep 
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in the pathless woods, inaccessible to 

mortals unless the wand of Vivian or 

Urgana pointed out the way. They sat 

motionless, gazing out upon the waters, 

and I saw that she held his hand in 
hers, with a clasp light as the touch of | 
floating thistle-down. Yet, light as that) 
touch was, I would have given ten years) 
of my life to feel my hand resting in) 
hers that way ! 

A dim, pallid mist came up from the 
water and floated softly through the 
air, until the stars hung vaguely as 
when one gazes upon them through 
tears, and the comet shone with a red, 
lurid, smoky glare, quite unlike its 
former pearly radiance. Then sudden- 
ly Raimond unmoored his little shallop, 
and with a stroke sent it out into the 
stream, while Cherry bent a long, loy- 
ing look upon his face. The boat hung 
there where he had propelled it into the 
mist like a motionless, painted thing, 
while he turned his eyes towards the 
lurid meteor, and made salutations to it, 
like some pagan at his vesper worship. 

“She is angry, Cherry,” he murmur- 
ed; “her pure brow wears a frown, her 
veil is dulled and angry with the spray 
of tears! My bride is angry, Cherry; 
I have given her offence! ” 

She answered nothing, but, with a 
growing wanuess and a deepening pal- 
lor in her face, which even the gloomy 
night could not hide, sought silently to 
take his hand again, which he silently 
drew away, renewing those wild ges- 
tures and wild words. He rose, and, 
standing upright, like a statue against 
the sky, made mystic invocations to the 
mysterious stars; while she, rising also, 
bent forward upon her knees, and with 
clasped hands and sad white face, yet 
full of rapt wonder and wild, bursting 
love, watched at his feet, like a Virgin 
with an aureole at the Transfiguration 
—the parent of a God, yet the mother, 
the weary mother ofa man! Here was 
a picture for some silent, musing sculp- 
tor, to steal into the marble, fixing im- 
mortal Beauty, radiant, evanescent, with 
one cunning touch that should make 
his hand immortal and his name a 
thing ef wonder! 
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—Then, after a while, the boat was 
turned towards the shore again and 
moored among the willow branches, 
while she stepped upon the terrace with- 
out aword. Then Raimond, with swift 
strokes of his paddle, returned across 
the river to the tower; while Cherry, 
with heavy feet, walked through the 
dewy grass towards her home. I lin- 
gered still, watching the light that 
twinkled in her little windows, until it 
ceased to shine. And, long after mid- 
night, I stole slowly homewards, sad as 
Cherry. 


VII. A CUL-DE-SAC. 


The comet was very near its perigee, 
when I received a hurried and agitated 
note from the Professor, asking me to 
come to see him at once. 

“T wish to consult you in regard to 
your pupil, Raimond Letoile, about 
whom I have made a very strange and 
perplexing discovery,” he wrote. “You 
must come to me at once, and help me 
to find a way out of the greatest diffi- 
culty I haye ever encountered in my 
life.” 

The note was despatched from a ho- 
tel in a neighboring city ; so, the next 
morning, I took the steamboat, and 
joined my friend that afternoon. He 
immediately began upon the object for 
which he had summoned me. 

“You recollect, my dear Bernard,” 
said he, “that you wrote to me that 
you were not altogether satisfied with 
your pupil’s demeanor, and that he was 
a burden to you of which you would 
fain be rid. You hinted, at the same 
time, of very strange behavior—con- 
duct, in fact, which, although you did 
not say it, I could not in my own mind 
divest from the suspicion of something 
like mental aberration. I wished to 
ascertain whether this was a new thing 
with him, or whether any such singu- 
larities had been before observed in his 
conduct, and, for that purpose, I sought 
to communicate with the persons who 
had represented themselves to be his 
guardians. Now here began the mys- 
tery, to solve which I have summoned 
your aid. 
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“Strange as it may appear to you,” 
said the Professor, in a very agitated 
way, “I cannot find those guardians! 
I cannot discover that Raimond Letoile 
has any connections, acquaintances, or 
any antecedents whatsoever!” 

“ You mean,” said I, bitterly, “ what 
I have often suspected, that he came to | 
you under false pretences, and is merely 
a cunning impostor, who has planned 
to deceive us for some purpose of his 
own. God grant that purpose be not 
the one I fear!” added I, thinking of 
Cherry, while a flood of wild appre- 
hensions made my heart beat violently. 

“T mean, that there is an incompre- 
hensible mystery about the whole mat- 
ter—a mystery that fills me with affright, 
old man as I am and good Christian as 
I hope I am!” replied Mr. Parallax, 
catching his breath and looking at me 
with a face full of perplexity. “In 
these days, when the devil seems to be 
unloosed, and goes abroad like a roar- 
ing lion—in these days of strange prodi- 


‘ gies, of animal magnetism, and clair- 


voyance, and spiritualism, my old-fash- 
ioned reason feels as if it had dragged 
its anchors and gone adrift like a rud- 
derless ship upon a stormy midnight 
sea! What if all we have conquered 
from the past should turn out to be no 
knowledge, after all!” 

“We must examine the resources of 
roguery first,” said I, “before we pin 
our faith to the supernatural. Tell me 
about this young man Letoile.” 

“Yes, yes,” he said, eagerly, “ we 
must deal with the obvious—we must 
exclude shadows! About the young 
man, then. You may remember that I 
wrote to you his recommendations were 
good, and that he seemed amply fur- 
nished with funds. Here are all the 
papers which concern him, including 
the letters we received ;” and he placed 
them on the table before me. 

“In cases of imposture,” said I, gath- 
ering them up in my hand, “the cru- 
cial test is generally the financial one. 
Rogues are most counterfeit when there 
is question of actual coin.” 

“That test fails here, Bernard,” re- 
plied the Professor. ‘The College has 
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in hand several hundred dollars of the 
money sent to be applied to this young 
man’s uses. See, here is the memoran- 
dum of a draft of ——, bankers, of this 
city, drawn to order of the College 
Treasurer. That draft was duly credit- 
ed and duly cashed. I have consulted 
with the utterers of the draft, but their 
books simply notice an ordinary busi- 
ness transaction, the sale of the draft 
that day to ‘cash.’ Examine the other 
papers, and see if you can discover any 
clue. They all refer ta this city.” 
These were extracts from the business 
and memorandum books of the College, 
and, besides these, several letters. One, 
which the Professor told me to read 
first, was from a legal firm, giving a 
certain address in the city, and enclos- 
ing two other letters, one from a rever- 
end gentleman, who claimed to have 
been Raimond Letoile’s pastor, the oth- 
er from a professional gentleman, his 
former physician. This first letter was 
the one which Raimond had brought 
with him when he came to the college. 


The legal firm addressed the college 
authorities as the constituted guardians 
of Raimond Letoile, a young man want- 
ing a few months of his majority. They 
stated it to be the wish of his parents, 
who dwelt in a distant land, to have 
his education completed at —— Col- 


lege. At the same time, they wrote, 
they feared the young man would not 
prove far enough advanced to enter at 
once upon the regular curriculum, “a 
severe and protracted fever (see medi- 
cal certificate accompanying) having so 
seriously impaired his memory as to 
deprive him of all the fruits of previous 
studies.” Still, as he was said to bea 
youth of great talent and exemplary 
conduct, and as the writers were total- 
ly inexperienced in such matters, they 
hoped they would not be requiring too 
much of the college authorities in ask- 
ing them either to undertake his school- 
ing themselves, or provide him with a 
reputable and adequate tutor. Ample 
funds should be forthcoming, of which 
the enclosed draft was an earnest. All 
accounts and reports should be sent to 
them, and, when further supplies were 
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needed, they were prepared to honor a 
draft for any reasonable amount. Their 
address was, Box ——, Post-office, —— 
city. 

The pastor’s letter spoke of the young 
man as having been under his spiritual 
charge from boyhood, and testified to a 
high appreciation of his many virtues. 

The physician’s letter corroborated 
what the lawyers had said in regard to 
the young man’s illness, and his loss of 
memory. His health was entirely re- 
stored, and all he had lost would very 
speedily be regained, it said. 

There was also a second letter from 
the legal firm, acknowledging receipt 
of news of Raimond’s arrival at —— 
College, and expressing entire satisfac- 
tion with the arrangements made to 
place him under my tuition. 

“This seems all very plain and sim- 
ple,” I said; “there can be no difficulty 
here.” 

“ But there is insuperable difficulty,” 
retorted the Professor. ‘“ Doctor —— 
and Reverend Doctor —— both posi- 
tively deny that they ever wrote any 
such letters, or ever knew any such per- 
son, whose name, they say, they now 
hear for the first time. Both are greatly 
surprised that their handwritings should 
have been so closely imitated. Doctor 
—— said, very naively, that he would 
have sworn to the signature of the let- 
ter pretending to be his. These gentle- 
man have such position in society that 
we cannot think of challenging their 
denials. As for the legal firm, the 
pseudo-guardians of Raimond Letoile, 
neither they, nor their place of business, 
have any existence, nor have they ever 
had any existence whatsoever ! ” 

“ Aha!” said I, “this puts quite an- 
other face upon it, Mr. Parallax. This 
becomes now a matter of police. We 
must employ a detective.” 

“A detective! There is nothing for 
the police to seize upon. We can give 
them no data. We are in a cul-de-sac.” 

“There is the young man,” said I, 
gloomily, “and we must let the police 
sift him and his antecedents. They 
may be able to tell us more than you 
suspect. Let us go and see Markleigh.” 
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Markleigh was the most ingenious 
detective I have ever encountered, and 
was, besides, an honorable, kindly man. 
To him we went and told him all we 
knew. 

He shook his head. 

“ A doubtful case!” he said. “The 
doctor and the divine are above sus- 
picion; the bogus lawyers are likely 
beyond our reach. Have you question- 
ed the lad himself? How do you know 
he is an impostor ?” 

I mentioned my suspicion of Rai- 
mond’s designs against Cherry. Mark- 
leigh asked the Professor if they were 
in the habit of sending pupils to me, 
and if my name had been mentioned 
in connection with such a thing, in 
such a way that Raimond or some one 
about him might have chanced to hear 
it. The Professor answered no. 

“Then that suspicion must fall to 
the ground,” said Markleigh; “ for how 
could Letoile hope to forward his de- 
signs against the lady by going to the 
College, unless he had reason to believe 
the College would send him to you? 
Now, Ill tell you what, gentlemen, I 
suspect this young man is more sinned 
against than sinning. He is probably 
a little touched in the upper story, or 
has been, and some of his rights of 
property or person are being plotted 
against by parties determined to keep 
both him and themselves out of sight. 
Nine times out of ten such cases turn 
out just that way. We must find out 
who the real parties are who have used 
the name of the bogus firm.” 

“How can we, when there is no 
clue ?” 

“How do you know the young man 
won’t tell you, when you question him 
seriously ?” 

I mentioned Raimond’s romantic ver- 
‘sion of his past history. 

“Ah, Isee!” said Markleigh; “plain- 
ly cracked! But how do you know his 
own papers will not reveal what he re- 
fuses to tell you?” 

“T do not think he has any papers. 
He has never received any letters, and 
he never locks his trunk—he has only 
one.” 
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“Papers there, for all that,” said 
Markleigh. “ Besides, there is the post- 
office box; let us go and see about 
that.” 

“The post-office box!” — We had not 
thought of that. 

“Yes,” said Markleigh. “Uncle Sam 
helps us to unearth many a John Doe 
who thinks his mole-tracks too intri- 
cate for him ever to be caught. Your 
letter from the College was received, and 
answered. By whom? Who took that 
letter from the offide ? Who rented Box 
—, last May ?” 

We went to the office full of hope, 
but met with an unexpected rebuff. 
There was, indeed, a box of the num- 
ber given, but only of recent construc- 
tion, At the date of the correspond- 
ence no such box existed! The num- 
bers then did not run so high by two 
hundred. There could be no mistake 
about this, we were assured by the 
highest authority. The box with the 
number given had not been in use two 
months, 

“The letter was directed to a box 
bearing that number,” said Markleigh, 
stubbornly; “ it must have been re- 
ceived as sent, for here is the answer, 
which came in due course of mail.” 

“We cannot help that,” was all the 
answer we received ; “ the box was cer- 
tainly not in existence at that date.” 
And official records were shown to us 
making the statement incontestable. 

Markleigh came away with us, in 
silence. At last he said: “I must con- 
fess this thing puzzles me, gentlemen. 
The plot hides deeper than I thought. 
The motive for concealment must be 
strong, and the art displayed is consid- 
erable. I will study the matter over a 
little. There is only one thing for you 
to do, and that is, make what you can 
out of the young man. Go home at 
once and question him closely. What- 
ever you do, be sure to get possession 
of his trunk and papers before he sup- 
poses he is suspected. If you need me, 
let me know. I think I will drop down 
to see you, ina day or two. You have 
made me curious about the lad. I want 
to look at him, to see if his countenance 
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reminds me of any of my old acquaint- 
ances. So, good day, gentlemen.” 

The next morning I went aboard the 
steamboat for my home, accompanied 
by the Professor. He was morbidly 
anxious about the condition of affairs, 
and deeply regretted having induced 
me to take the young man under my 
charge. I was devoured with appre- 
hensions. I could not tell what fears 
possessed me, what doubts, suspicions, 
and dark dreads tortured me with their 
violent urgency. The steamboat was 
all too slow for my swift-running cares, 
and all day long I paced the deck, and 
watched out forward to see what prog- 
ress we were making. There was con- 
siderable delay, for there was much 
freight to be landed, and many passen- 
gers, and I chafed and fumed in vain. 

The steamboat landing was about two 
miles from my windmill, and we did 
not reach the wharf until after seven 
o’clock in the evening. I had no con- 
veyance, so the Professor was obliged to 
follow me on foot, along a sandy road. 
Driven by I knew not what of anxiety 
and terror, I walked on furiously, for- 
‘getful of my companion’s years and in- 
firmities, until, panting and breathless, 
he told me he could go no further un- 
less I went more slowly. I adapted my 
step to his, while my heart beat fear- 
fully, and the veins in my temples throb- 
bed as if they would burst. The night 
had quite fallen before we reached the 
windmill, and twilight was faded all 
away. 

“How brilliantly the comet shines 
to-night,” said the Professor, as at last 
we stood before the door after mount- 
ing the long steps. “This is her peri- 
gee, certainly. I.am glad it is so clear. 
We must take an observation before we 
sleep this night, Bernard.” 

And we entered my study as he spoke. 


vill. TO ARcTURUs! 


Old Nanny met us, weeping loudly, 
and mopping her fat, bacon-colored face 
with the ends of a not over-clean check 
apron. 

“Tm glad you come, Marse Bernie! 
Tm glad you come!” 
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“‘ What is the matter, Nanny ?” 

“Oh, he’s gone away, sir! 
gone away!” 

“Raimond gone away! Where to?” 

“T dunno! Idunno! He kim to me 
and says as how I was werry good to 
him” (sobbing), “and he was goin’ away 
a long v’yage dis werry night, and never 
comin’ back no more, so here’s some- 
thin’ to remember me by! An’ he give 
me dis, poor dear innocent!” said she, 
opening her hand and showing several 


He's 


‘large gold coins. 


“ Did he take his trunk ?” 

“ No—he hain’t gone yit. He’s across 
de creek, now—I reckon sayin’ good- 
by to Miss Cherry.” 

I turned to the Professor. “ An elope- 
ment!” said I. “ We are still in time! 
Nanny, go up-stairs and bring down 
Raimond’s trunk—at once! We will 
forestall the gentleman’s intentions,” 
said I to the Professor, who had taken 
a seat in the nearest chair. 

Presently, old Nanny came down 
again, dragging behind her Raimond’s 
moderate-sized trunk. 

“*Tain’t locked,” she said—“ ’tain’t 
packed. Mebbe he ain’t goin’ to-night, 
arter all.” 

“ Put the trunk in the closet,” said I, 
“and give me the key.” 

“T hope he hain’t been doin’ nothin’ 
bad,” said she, peering anxiously into 
my face after she had locked the closet 
door. 

“That remains to be seen! Now, 
Mr. Parallax,” said I, briskly, turning 
to the Professor, “let us go across the 
river at once.” 

He followed me out of the house to 
the little wharf where my canoe was 
tied up. When we got there, I found 
that the paddle was not in the boat. 

“Nanny!” I called, “bring me my 
paddle—quick ! ” 

While we waited for her to come, I 
looked across the river, and out upon 
the night. All around the vaulted sky 
the brilliant constellations hung 


“ Like captain-jewels in a carcanet ;” 


while the comet, its nucleus large upon 
the very verge of the horizon, and its 
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tail sweeping upwards at a great angle, 
blazed with a clearer, brighter gleam 
than ever before. The black shadows 
of the great willows across the stream 
rose gloomily against the sky, and in 
those shadows I could not see if Rai- 
mond’s boat was there or not. 

“ What you goin’ ’cross de creek for, 
‘fore you gits your supper?” asked 
Nanny, as she trotted up, panting, and 
gave me the paddle. 

“We will soon be back,” I answered ; 
“keep a cup of tea hot for us. Step 
in, Mr. Parallax—gently—the boat is 
very light, a touch will capsize her—sit 
there—sit low;” and I proceeded to 
untie the painter. 

“What a strange smoke that is!” 
cried the Professor, suddenly, pointing 
behind me. 

“OQ Lord!” screamed old Nanny; 
“come back, Marse Bernie! come back ! 
de house’s a-fire ! de smoke’s all a-bust- 
in’ out under de eaves!” 

I turned. There was a huge volume 
of smoke bursting out from every cranny 
of the roof of my poor old windmill— 
such smoke as told plainly enough the 
blaze was not far behind ! 

I sprang from the boat. But, at that 
instant, from the region of sky where 
the pearl-bright comet reigned, with a 
tushing sound, and a broad, unholy 
blaze of light that turned all things 
into a sulphurous day, and a long, scin- 
tillating track of flame, there came a 
mighty meteor, swift and furious as a 
thunderbolt. With a whirling curve it 
swept along, and in its ghastly light 
we saw our faces, white, and dumb, and 
terror-stricken. With a whirling curve 
it came, and dipped towards the river 
till it seemed the very fishes underneath 
the waves must go blind in all that 
glare. It dipped towards the river, 
then, poising one moment in increasing 
splendor over the willows, the drooping 
weeping willows, it soared aloft again 
with its mighty train of fire, upwards, 
upwards, until it was out of sight! 

“God!” shrieked old Nanny, drop- 
ping to her knees, “ de world’s come to 
its end! de night o’ judgment’s here! 
Glory! oh, glory!” and she clapped 
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her hands and shouted in a sort of de- 
lirious awe. 

‘“¢ He is terrible exceedingly in all His 
works !’” said the Professor’s solemn 
voice. “A fearful meteor, Bernard !” 

But I—I grasped my paddle with 
frantic fingers, and, crying “Cherry! 
Cherry !” sprang from the wharf again, 
and tore the knotted rope loose, and 
in hot haste dashed the rocking boat 
along ! 

“Your house is burning! The smoke 
increases, Bernard!” said the Professor, 
wondering at my madness. 

But “Cherry! Cherry!” I screamed 
out, and forced the boat along. For, 
in that moment when the poising me- 
teor had shaken its white defiance in 
the face of night, and all its lurid hor- 
rors burst forth like a gleam from hell, 
I had seen Cherry—seen her upon the 
opposite shore—betwixt the trailing, 
drooping, weeping willows, upon the 
long dewy slope of grass! I had seen 
her there, rapt, transfigured, dying! By 
her side I saw Raimond Letoile stand- 
ing, the meteor’s blue flame dressing his 
white brow with an aureola. I saw him 
standing there, his eyes turned upwards,” 
a smile of conscious supernatural power 
lighting all his face, while his figure 
was magnified and seemed exalting it- 
self like an angel’s on tiptoe for a flight. 
And, like a saint, adoring, face pale, 
upturned, glorified, hands clasped, knees 
humbly bent, I saw Cherry, a votive of- 
fering at his feet! One moment I saw 
them thus, and then, it was dreary dark. 
One moment—but forever ! 

“Cherry!” I cried, and urged the 
boat on till the water foamed, while the 
Professor per force sat still, and old 
Nanny’s wailing shouts and clappings 
followed us as we went. 

The boat’s keel grated, and I sprang 
ashore, bidding the Professor tie the 
boat and follow. 

Five steps up the slope, and through 
the long dewy grass, and I was beside 
the white, kneeling figure—the figure 
in pure white muslin limp with dew 
who knelt there, hands clasped and 
face upturned, seraphic—the figure of 
Cherry, kneeling there, alone! kneeling 
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there, alone, and gazing upward tow- 
ards the comet with a white face full 
of joy, with the rapt face of her who 
sees a God! with fading eyes, indeed, 
but full of love and peace! Oh, Cherry! 
oh, my Cherry ! 

By her side I knelt me down, there 
in the comet's chilly light, and she knew 
me with that smile of fading sweetness, 
and turned her face to mine, whisper- 
ing, 

“ Kiss me, Bernie !” 

So I kissed her cold, white lips, and 
she heaved a little sigh, still smiling 
towards the comet. Then, as I put 


my arm about her waist, to keep her 
from falling, her world-weary head sunk 


THE OUTLOOK OF OUR 


WE hear it said that the time has 
come for American literature to assume 
a national character, and to begin for 
itself a new life expressive of a free 
spirit, of a broader idea of humanity, 
than the Old World, and even England, 
has taught us. We are, politically, two 
nations— why not mentally? Why 
should we continue to be nourished by 
the bread that comes over the sea? We 
have unreaped fields of our own of in- 
credible fertility. And we have already 
possessed some authors who have pro- 
duced works mainly inspired by Ameri- 
can ideas, society, nature. The greatest 
works and triumphs of such original 
writers as Cooper, Hawthorne, Whit- 
tier, are drawn directly from American 
soil. This is true, and we heartily re- 
joice in the fact; but we do not draw 
from it the conclusion that America can 
at once issue a proclamation of inde- 
pendence in thought, and set up a new 
American literature. English litera- 
ture is a slow-growing tree. Its seed, 
brought from the far East, was sown 
long ago in German soil; it shot its 
roots under the sea into the little 
island ; it was watered with the tears 
of the Celt and the blood of the Sax- 
on; it was grafted by the Norman 
sword and the French steel; it was 
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drooping to my shoulder, and a little 
shiver ran through all her frame. 

“He will know me in Arcturus!” 
she said, and so, was still. 

—“ Your house is all in flames,” said 
the Professor, coming near me. “ You 
will save nothing, Bernard.” 

“Hush!” I cried. “Let there be 
peace! She sleeps!” 

He seized Cherry’s limp hand quickly, 
then gently let it fall again. 

“She sleeps, indeed, my poor Ber- 
nard! She is dead—quite dead!” 

—There was ardent quest for Rai- 
mond Letoile, but he had disappeared, 
nor was there any trace of him discov- 
ered ever after. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


tossed by the winds and tempests of 
revolutions ; it felt the quickening heats 
of the Reformation; its fruits were 
borne over the ocean into distant re- 
gions, and they have sprung up among 
us. The old stock is flourishing here 
under brighter suns in its tender and 
rapidly-growing renewed life. We can- 
not forget this if we would, nor would 
we if we could. 

But while we cannot lose sight of the 
origin of English literature, and while 
we would draw continual strength and 
nourishment from those original springs, 
yet we do also recognize the possibility 
—and, more than that, the hopefulness 
and the great desirableness—of the 
growth of a true American literature. 
The literature of the English language 
in all ages has been characterized by 
movement, change, the evolution of 
new, vigorous life, if not always by 
actual progress. The varied and com- 
posite nature of the language itself has 
favored this. Coleridge classified Eng- 
lish literature into three epochs: from 
Chaucer to Dryden, from Dryden inclu- 
sive to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and from that time to the present. 
In estimating the characters of these 
epochs, it will be seen that the advance 
has been in the manner of a rotation, 
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like that of a vast cyclone, sweeping 
and gathering in new qualities of power 
as it progresses, but ever turning on a 
moving axis. New ages of thought and 
elements of progress, having one or- 
ganic life, yet highly dissimilar in their 
outward aspects and manifestations, 
have ever been characterized by great 
representative minds, such as Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Dryden, Wordsworth, that 
have formed the turning-points in the 
history of English literature; for in 
them have revived in fresh forms the 
old creative power. What could be 
more unlike than the literature of the 
reign of James I. and that of Queen 
Anne, or the age of Puritan ascendancy 
in England and that of the Restoration ? 
and yet there were great writers in the 
lowest and least creative of these pe- 
riods. The age of Swift, Steele, Addi- 
son, Defoe, Pope, was no puny age; but 
yet, what was it compared with the 
epoch that produced a Bacon, a Hook- 
er, a Shakespeare ? 

And a greater age may not only pre- 


cede, but follow, a lesser; so that there 
seems to be an endlessly recreative pow- 


er in English literature. It is the litera- 
ture of progress and free ideas. Unlike 
the Latin and Greek, which have reached 
their culmination, and which are inca- 
pable of the least change—or even the 
French, which, with its gravitating ten- 
dency toward Parisian French, and its 
aversion to all dialectic freedom and 
expansion, seems almost to have come 
to its farthest possible limit of improve- 
ment, not only in style, but thought— 
unlike these, we ought to expect that, 
as the Anglo-Saxon, or we might say 
the Anglo-American, race, advances and 
assimilates other nations, cultures, and 
languages to its own civilization, its 
language will continue to show changes, 
to acquire new forces, to enrich its treas- 
ures of words and ideas, and, on the 
whole, to gain power and beauty as an 
instrument: of the thought and spirit of 
the race. 

In regard to the outlook of modern 
literature, while, in some respects, there 
is a decided advancement, yet it seems 
to us that the English language at the 
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present day has lost something of its 
old spirit and strength; that it has be- 
come more formal than instrumental, 
more of the character of an end than a 
means, The language of writers be- 
longing to the best epochs—of the last 
half of the reign of Elizabeth, for ex- 
ample—was a plastic instrument in the 
hand of the writer; he regarded less 
the form than the thought; he strove 
to express himself, not hide himself in 
language; he had a soul, and consid- 
ered himself to be of more importance 
than the dressing of his soul—his lan- 
guage; hence the spiritual richness, the 
lactea ubertas, as Quintilian calls it, of 
the writing of that period, not only of 
the greatest writers, but of the lesser 
dramatists and the later writers, such as 
Jeremy Taylor, Sir Thomas Browne, 
and, above all, Milton in his prose. 
Notwithstanding the extravagant mix- 
ture of classical words and Latinisms in 
their style, those writers used language 
as primarily subject to thought. And 
to this same period, or circle, of the 
English language,—in which, however 
false the thought and burdened the 
style with learned words and conceits, 
the language was more noble, individ- 
ual, spiritual, than it now is,—to this 
period, such original writers as Bunyan, 
Swift, Defoe, belong. The air is fresh 
and spicy, the winds blow free and bois- 
terous, and there is bold movement, life, 
and power. 

Another marked - distinction which 
mgy be mentioned between the ancient 
and modern styles is, that, in the older 
writers, or the greatest of them, the 
representative quality—the imagination 
—had free play, which gave the style 
its creative energy ; while the period in 
which we live, or, at least, the last half 
century of it, more peculiarly represents 
the literature of knowledge; it marks 
the development of a scientific age ; it 
is a critical rather than a creative pe- 
riod; and while this condition brings 
with it some positive improvements of 
style, such as precision, analytic fineness, 
realness, logical method, yet, in other 
respects, the language loses some of the 
great qualities of the former period, 
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such as vividness, vital beauty, original- 
ity. Mr. John Stuart Mill remarks— 
we think rather dogmatically—“ Nearly 
all the thoughts which can be reached 
by mere strength of original faculties, 
have long since been arrived at; and 
originality, in any high sense of the 
word, is now scarcely ever attained but 
by minds which have undergone elabo- 
rate discipline, and are deeply versed in 
the results of previous thinking; and 
it is Mr. Maurice, I think, who has re- 
marked on the present age, that its most 
original thinkers are those who have 
known most thoroughly what has been 
thought by their predecessors ; and this 
will always henceforth be the case.” 
There is, however, at the present day, 
in some departments of literature, a 
great gain in the direction of a richer 
subjectivity of thought. This, doubt- 


less, we owe to the wonderful analysis 
of Germany, which is penetrating and 
influencing all kinds of literature. In- 
deed, some of the second-rate novels 
now, and those written by women (the 


best novels we have are by women), 
would have made a brilliant reputation 
in the last century. They could not 
have been written in the last century. 
A deeper consciousness has been opened. 
Walter Scott, with his peerless superior- 
ity in every natural and objective ele- 
ment, is a child, compared with some 
modern writers, in grasp of character, 
in the psychology of temper, motive, 
and action. Novel-reading is the curse 
of this age; buf it is also, in some 
points of view, a power of instruction, 
and even of good. Love of fiction is 
not necessarily the love of what is false ; 
it may be the love of what is true, or 
truer than the common reality. It may 
be a desire to satisfy a real want, or a 
true ideal that springs from the deepest 
instincts of the soul. This may not be 
a pronounced feeling in the case of 
novel-readers generally, especially of 
the younger class, who read only for 
amusement and excitement; but it has 
its influence in leading many to read 
works of the imagination, where the air 
is keen, where the sentiments have a 
clear play, and nature has some chance 
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to breathe and live. Yet this can be 
said of but few novels; for oftener a 
totally false ideal is set forth, one below 
instead of beyond the true one, perhaps 
wholly “ earthly, sensual, devilish.” A 
true novel is a work of art, and must 
be based upon truth; it is something 
that may be true, if it is not. It is the 
heart’s beautiful hope, the brave strug- 
gle, the victory of love and faith, the 
golden, unclouded peace. And is not 
this sometimes realized in actual life ? 
Can the best fiction that ever was writ- 
ten come up to the heroism, sorrows, 
rewards, and joys of the soul itself? 
But a good novel; made by a true artist, 
who has studied nature with the intui- 
tion of genius, and who loves man and 
loves God, is a good thing; and we 
need not go to the Jean Paul Richters, 
or the marvellously skilful but subtly 
materialistic Berthold Auerbachs of 
Germany, for such; we can find them 
nearer home. Fiction blossomed late 
in England, and the better and deeper 
tone of the best modern form of this 
kind of literature was long in reaching 
its present perfection; in which, what 
once belonged to the separate and dis- 
tinct schools of humor, morals, romance, 
and the drama, seem now to be all 
blended. 

In attempting to say a word charac- 
teristic of the features of modern Eng- 
lish poetry, we will quote a few sen- 
tences from Ruskin as our text. “Of 
modern poetry, keep to Scott, Words- 
worth, Keats, Crabbe, Tennyson, the 


two Brownings, Lowell, Longfellow, 


and Coventry Patmore, whose ‘ Angel 
in the House’ is the most finished piece 
of writing, and the sweetest analysis we 
possess of quiet, modern domestic feel- 
ing; while Mrs. Browning’s ‘ Aurora 
Leigh’ is, as far as I know, the greatest 
poem the century has produced in any 
language. Cast Coleridge aside, us 
sickly and useless; and Shelley, as shal- 
iow and verbose ; and Byron, until your 
taste is fully formed, and you are able 
to discover the magnificence in him 
from the wrong. Never read bad or 
common poetry, nor write any poetry 
yourself; there is, perhaps, rather too 
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much than too little in the world al- 
ready.” Some sense and much non- 
sense are mixed up in this passage. 
Who, forsooth, will obey the unquali- 
fied command to “cast Coleridge at 
once aside?” While some of his poet- 
ty is like metrical metaphysics, his 
“ Ancient Mariner” is 


“,.. of imagination all compact.” 


And Shelley, notwithstanding his blas- 
phemous ravings, is not to be snuffed 
out by Mr. Ruskin’s dictum. The 
spirit, the pneuwma of poetry, floats 
through his verses as through one of 
Beethoven’s symphonies. It is the rare 
and indefinable music of poetry. The 
advice, also, to stick to reflective poetry 
and to avoid the drama, sounds strange- 
ly when we consider that the English 
mind is essentially dramatic, and that 
its highest poetic expression is to be 
found in dramatic literature. 

But the suggestion of the critic, that 
“ one should never read bad or common 
poetry,” is sound; since poor poetry 
teaches us nothing, while it desecrates 
the noblest of our mental sensibilities, 
the love of the beautiful and the true. 

Prose deals with facts, while poetry 
deals with ideas and feelings, the mind’s 
blossom and perfume, the rarest and 
most beauteous thing about it. If not 
the best, then poetry is worse than noth- 
ing—it is a scentless or nauseous weed. 

Prose, indeed, cares more for the fact 
than the form; but poetry is naught 
without the form; and Wordsworth 
himself, whose pet theory was to treat 
the form as worthless in comparison to 
the truth or thought which it enshrined, 
is held by the best judges to owe his 
chief charm to the wonderful fitness, 
melody, and grace of his diction. Cole- 
ridge says: “Prose is words in their 
best order, while poetry is the best 
words in their best order.” Poor poet- 
ry, therefore, is like unripe fruit, nei- 
ther good for the sight or taste. 

Poetry is the choice fruit of that 
power of the mind which reproduces 
objects, even the most familiar, in such 
a loving, true, and yet uncommon light 
of feeling, as to awaken universal sym- 
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pathy and delight. It is not the pro- 
duction of ordinary sympathy or mere- 
ly sensuous emotion, but of noble feel- 
ing, of admiration, joy, heroic passion, 
love, or of unselfish hatred, indigna- 
tion, sorrow. The poet, dowered with 
the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, the 
love of love, awakes these passions in 
the hearts of those who hear or read 
him ; a3 Tennyson’s best poetry touches 
powerfully, though delicately, the purest 
springs of love, loyalty, duty, sacrifice, 
the hidden life. If our standard or 
measure of a man’s greatness is what 
we ourselves get from him of new power 
and suggestion, then Tennyson is a great 
poet. He has not only clothed thought 
in as perfect and musical forms of words 
as any poet has done, but he has had 
true thought springing from true feel- 
ing. The imagination, roused by and 
reacting upon the emotions, is the chief 
factor of such noble and true poetry. 
This penetrating quality enters into the 
interior of things, grasps their secret, 
creates them anew; and thus we call 
the products of the imagination, zoin- 
ows, poetry—something made. It is 
pure invention. It does not copy, but 
creates. It does not simply recall, or 
recollect, but re-presents—bodies forth 
in new forms the subjects of its per- 
ception, memory, thought. It creates 
through that divine power which seizes 
upon the universal principles of things, 
and which awakens universal sympathy. 
It works, in fact, by love, “ holding all 
things by the heart.” By this sympa- 
thy the poet becomes a seer; and if he 
does not thus see the interior truth, he is 
no poet, and had better doff his singing- 
robes and put on honest broadcloth. 
The poet is, in fact, the highest intelli- 
gence, almost prophetic; not, indeed, 
the scientific intelligence—for he sees 
more by the intuition of feeling than 
by the process of intellectual percep- 
tion and analysis—but rising above sci- 
ence, entering into the invisible heart 
of things, and using science as his ser- 
vant. Poetry thus, as the pure product 
of the imagination, calling up new crea- 
tions out of the old, does not represent 
the superficial mind, or the mere simple 
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truth, but the deeper insight, the spirit- 
ual truth, come at by subtler combina- 
tions and by pure force of contempla- 
tion and feeling. 

Now judge the present age by these 
standards, and who are the poets? 
Who speak to the universal heart? 
Who put forth in any high or sustained 
degree this divine creative energy of 
the imagination, like the great ones of 
the past? The present age is not to 
blame because it does not produce a 
Chaucer, a Shakespeare, a Milton, or 
because its intellectual force mainly 
runs in other and more practical chan- 
nels. Wordsworth, the greatest poet 
of the period, has but just passed away, 
and the world can afford to live upon 
the fresh productions of his genius for 
a while longer. He is the creator of a 
new era. This has been called the Ten- 
nysonian age, but it is more truly the 
Wordsworthian age, of poetry; for the 
reformation in the right direction, which 
‘was begun by Cowper and Burns, Words- 
worth perfected, bringing into poetry 
higher elements of beauty. He intro- 
duced the love and the loving study of 
Nature, freeing poetry from the tyran- 
nical conventionality of a former pe- 
riod; and once more poetry went forth 
into the fields, climbed the mountains, 
breathed the pure air of their heathery 
summits, and became the playmate of 
cloud, rain, lightning, the flowers, the 
streams, the winds. He found once 
more the fountains of life. He made 
poetry the language of common life 
and of common nature, as well as the 
instrument of thought and of the affec- 
tions. He stooped to sing the humble 
daisy of the meadows, 

“Thou unassuming commonplace 
Of Nature, with that homely face, 
And yet with something of a grace, 
Which love makes for thee.” 


And he touched his harp to strains in 

which a higher spirit than nature moved 

in praise of Duty : 

“¢ And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are 
fresh and strong.” 

Tennyson followed in the track of 
Wordsworth, but with less of that large 
vision which reads the universe, though 
with a more genuine sympathy with the 
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human heart. Keats was a rich poet; 
but he, too, with all his tropical growth 
of luxuriant fancies, was but a frag- 
ment broken off from the mountain- 
mass of Wordsworth. Robert Brown- 
ing has apparently struck out for him- 
self an independent path; but it is a 
question whether his original power as 
a poet is not enfeebled by his growing 
tendency to philosophy, leaving the 
sweet familiar paths of true poetry. 
Nothing is to be more honored than 
metaphysics in their right place; but, 
with their abstruse conceptions, their 
place is surely not in the living products 
of poetry, even if it may be in the 
studies and contemplatious of the poet. 

Some of the younger poets of the 
day, as, for example, Arthur Hugh 
Clough, William Morris (we don’t men- 
tion Swinburne, because we have not 
read him), and, in some respects, Mat- 
thew Arnold, represent a peculiar phase 
of poetry—that of a high culture— 
wherein, as in golden channels of classic 
language, deeper and bitterer currents 
flow, like the foaming dark wine of the 
vintage, in which a marked and pro- 
phetic though often destructive energy 
is shown. The bold doubt, the vague, 
voluptuous naturalism of sentiment, the 
ironical spirit of an unsatisfied thought, 
are mingled with what is noble, deli- 
cate, and freshly beautiful. Fitfully 
and wildly breathes the music from the 
strings, now sweet, now harsh, now low, 
now loud, now airs from heaven, and 
now wails from hell. 

William Morris is‘assuredly the most 
original poet whom these days have 
seen, if not also in many respects the 
most remarkable. He sings simply be- 
cause he loves to sing, like the wood- 
thrush in the deepening shadows of the 
summer even. On his easily-sustained 
and abounding outflowings of song, as 
if they came from an exhaustless source, 
the mind of the reader floats as do birds 
of calm on the gently-heaving deep, 
peaceful because calm. He resembles 
Spenser in the opulence of the creative 
faculty, although he is rightly compared 
for freshness and nature, for a certain 
morning light of purest poetry, to 
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Chaucer. But why does he sing? Does 
he sing with the high and spiritual in- 
tent of Spenser? Does he sow seeds 
of healthy life, as Chaucer did, in the 
heart of the age? Does his poetry, like 
Tennyson’s, make men better, stronger, 
purer? But we have the earnest hope 
that, in the future, this remarkable and 
sweet poet will develop higher qualities 
and a nobler and truer moral purpose. 
The age needs a divine afflatus to 
purify and tone it, to drive from it 
the heavy, obstructive spirit of denial, 
which is always barren: in the greatest 
literary production, and to bring back 


‘again hope, love, awe, joy, in which Art. 


can alone flourish, and even for any 
time maintain itself. It seems as if 
there were needed, in the poetic thought 
of the age, a certain robust objective 
strength, a simple repose on the firm 
things of nature and spirit, and less of 
brittle and attenuated sentiment. Bet- 
ter the old bards who flung forth out 
of their burning hearts their terrible 
burdens upon corrupt cities and na- 
tions, or who sang of mighty wars and 
bloody battles, rejoicing in the stormy 
elements of real life and passion, than 
the everlasting wail of unrest and of 
self-consuming distrust. While we re- 
cognize the rich depth and new intense 
interest of this highly intellectual poet- 
ry, moving almost entirely in the realm 
of pure thought, yet we believe the ten- 
dency to be not altogether a healthful 
one, and we fear that our poets are get- 
ting away from the living fountains of 
inspiration, and are on the way to bar- 
renness and disappointment. 

In regard more especially to the form 
that modern literature has taken, there 
are also notable changes going on; and 
since the character of the age and its 
pursuits are reflected with exactness in 
a language so flexible and impression- 
able as the English, and since every age 
has its own work to do and its own 
position to take in regard to the prob- 
lems of life and duty, should we not 
expect to find some element in the Jan- 
guage peculiar to the times? In the 
manner of speaking and writing there 
are significant indications of this truth. 
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The vast mental activity and practical 
energy of the age make themselves felt 
in all the forms of speech. ' Style is 
rapid. Men have no time to deal in 
lengthy discourse. The literature that 
packs much in a small space, that is the 
literature that sells—that is read ; and 
it almost seems a question whether there 
will be many more extremely bulky and 
elaborate books, or whether our litera- 
ture will not come to be that of the 
magazine and journal exclusively ; and, 
indeed, already some of the best as 
well as the worst writing we have, is to 
be found in the newspapers ; it is good 
because it is real, practical, condensed. 

The late war, while for the time being 
it extinguished literature, because men 
had something of more importance to 
do than even to write—the war sowed 
seed potential of great things in litera- 
ture. It ploughed under the surface. 
It freed the national mind from narrow, 
false, and oppressive ideas, and intro- 
duced a manly spirit into all depart- 
ments of literature. Style is concentra- 
ted and invention quickened. Thought 
has grown bold, and the sympathies are 
widened and filled with a new spirit of 
universal hope. One of the obvious faults 
of style however which this new state of 
things has brought with it, is the ten- 
dency to a sensational writing ; and in 
the very mechanism of style itself, in- 
stead of the calm sweep and the long, 
pliant, and rhythmical sentences of the 
earlier writers, there is the short, spas- 
modic, and interjectional style, each 
sentence standing by itself, and thus, 
if not weighty, proclaiming its own 
barrenness. 

If we should attempt to speak more 
comprehensively of the false tendencies 
of moslern literature, we would say that 
it seems to be losing that spiritual elc- 
ment in which the English language 
has always been rooted, and from which 
it has drawn its vital power. It is be- 
coming too much the language of the 
intellect rather than of the heart, keen- 
ly and nervously fine; and it has less 
and less of that calmness in which 
there is strength, and that completeness 
which always comes from a simple and 
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healthy moral tone. It fails in the great 
qualities of genialness and repose. In 
many English and American writers 
who ape the most perverted schools of 
Germany and France, how little do we 
see of the sweet, wholesome humor, and 
the hearty and sound sentiment of the 
best English writers and humorists, 
such as Scott and Charles Lamb, Thack- 
eray and Dickens. 

But, at the same time, to this ebb 
there is also a fiow, and a decided im- 
provement in many respects. The lan- 
guage, as a whole, we believe, is writ- 
ten and spoken with more significance 
and force than Addison wrote and spoke 
it. It is true that Dryden, Addison, 
Steele, Pope, and the writers of that 
age, in some subordinate qualities im- 
proved the language, and introduced 
an easier, more purely idiomatic and 
graceful style than the cumbrous or- 
namental diction of the preceding age; 
but, nevertheless, for models in all the 
incomparably higher and more vital 
qualities of style, the present day goes 
back of Addison and his period to a 
greater age. The best modern English 
writers have come, in many particulars, 
nearer to the style of the English Bible, 
and of Bacon and Shakespeare, than 
the Queen Anne writers, or any of the 
writers of the last century. There was 
not a writer of the moral vigor and 
rugged picturesque beauty of Motley in 
all the so-called “ Augustan age” of 
English literature. Where can be found 
purer English than in the sermons of 
F. W. Newman, or, in truth, of the 
brothers Newman? What classic cle- 
gance in the style of Walter Savage 
Landor, what vitality in Charles Kings- 
ley, what magnificent rhetoric in De 
Quincey, what strength in Carlyle! In 
fact, every body now writes and speaks 
stronger and better English than those 
who wrote and spoke a hundred years 
ago. The great writers, it is true, were 


in the past, but the great number of . 


good writers and speakers will be in the 
future. 

And in the future of our own coun- 
try, what may we not look for as 
science, the arts of legislature and gov- 
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ernment, the deeper appreciation of the 
principles and philosophy of history, 
the cultivation of the ssthetical arts, 
and the more purely literary and hu- 
mane training of the mind in our col- 
leges and higher schools of education, 
make advance. The influences of a 
more thorough culture are already be- 
ginning to be seen in recent American 
writers upon English philology, history, 
philosophy, the natural sciences, and 
the criticism of art: The peculiar and 
almost novel field of philosophic criti- 
cal travel has nowhere been better illus- 
trated than in the elegant pages of Hil- 
lard’s “ Italy,” and the artistic, lifelike 
sketches of such writers as Story and 
Howells. That such books are written 
and read, shows that a finer spirit is be- 
ginning to diffuse itself’ throughout the 
national mind, and we cannot but hope 
that this culture is becoming itself more 
genuinely national, original, and home- 
bred—less and less dependent upon for- 
eign influences and a foreign civilization. 
The peculiar simplicity, breadth, and 
freshness noticeable already in American 
art, will doubtless show itself in Ameri- 
can literature—the calm consciousness 
of strength, the loving spirit of a nation 
at peace with itself and the world—of 
a nation that has mastered its deadliest 
foes, its meanest passions, its wrong, 
vanity, pride, hate. 

But where and whence is the great 
poet to come, for whom we have been 
so long and anxiously looking, as for 
some maryellous planetary phenomenon 
that wheels into vision once in ages? 
If such a one come at all, he will not 
be, we fancy, a star in the East, where 
many planets are now shining in serene 
splendor, but a star in the West. The 
great poet of our country will spring up 
somewhere in the central territories, in 
some one of those beautiful valleys in 
the neighborhood, or, perhaps, on the 
other side, of the Rocky Mountains, 
where the skies are clearer, nature 
larger, life freer, more sympathetic, and 
more national. There he will read the 
scrolls of heavenly wisdom under purer 
lights, and in the heart of a mightier 
and younger civilization. Youth and 
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hope will be his. He will be far enough 
inland, to be Continental, to be cut off 
from Europe; and, it may be, near 
enough to feel something of the air 
that blows from the old original sum- 
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mits of inspiration, from Asia, from the 
birthplace of the race and of song. He 
will, at all events, be a true product of 
American soil, American ideas, faith, 
and aspiration. 


A WOMAN'S RIGHT. 
VI. 


THE PLEASURE MONTII. 

Arter Commencement Dick made up 
a gay party for his new yacht the Nau- 
tilus, which sailed from Boston for an 
island off the coast of Maine. 

The Cuban heiress went, accompanied 
by her brother Sefior Oredo, and Helena 
Maynard went also as one of the brides- 
maids of a bridal party. Miss Bella 
Prescott’s nominal protector was her 
brother Diek, but her escort of course 
was Mr. Paul Mallane. 

The real history of that pleasure month 
off the coast of Maine cannot be written 
in words; for with some of its actors it 
was all lived in heart-throbs, in thrills of 
joy, in deep stabs of pain, and while these 
must be lived they can never be told. 
After a sunny voyage the Nautilus rested 
in a quiet cove, and its festal party re- 
treated to a summer cottage on the island 
open for guests. But this was only a 
partial retreat, where they slept and 
sometimes eat,—their holiday was spent 
in the open air. 

They fished and boated, rode and 
drove; picnicked, loitered, and rested, 
after the fashion of all pleasure parties; 
and in the sultry July nights the gentle- 
men swung hammocks from the trees 
and went to sleep under the stars. The 
island was full of lovely and lonely 
haunts, where Nature wrought her deli- 
cious alchemies alone, and only her voices 
were heard. 

Her crickets piped in the long waving 
grasses; her birds twittered to each 
other from their solitary boughs; her 
waves ran up and talked with the rust- 
ling sedge and pearly pebbles on the 
shore, and there were none to molest or 
to make them afraid. What wonder 


that beauty and youth, that love and ro- 
mance, discovered these unaccustomed 
haunts, and made them their own! 

What roads were those running 
through cool forests, bordered by broad 
beds of fragrant fern, walled and fes- 
tooned with wild vines, roofed with 
panoplies of interlacing leaves through 
which the midsummer sunshine twinkled 
in stars! And what paths were those 
winding through groves of cedar and 
spruce and pine, ending at last on the 
sheltered beach,where you might sit and 
rest while the waves of the ocean played 
with the shells at your feet. I must 
believe that God meant such a spot as 
this for love and rest, and for that serene 
content which is the fulness of peace. 
But since sin has come into His world, 
wherever His creatures go, goes also dis- 
content, unrest, and that mighty yearn- 
ing of the heart for what is not, and for 
what cannot be, which so often destroys 
the satisfaction of all present possession. 

Thus, excepting the newly - married 
pair, who were thoroughly in love and 
wholly absorbed in each other’s society, 
it is doubtful if in all Dick Prescott’s gay 
party there was one who at heart was 
perfectiy satisfied and happy. Where 
half a dozen human beings meet and 
mingle, and the give-and-take of society 
is going on, it is curious and often sad to 
watch the subtle forces which move 
them; the secret passions which draw 
them together, and drive them asunder ; 
which make them love and hate, mis- 
judge and wrong, bless and destroy each 
other ! 

Dick and his Cuban heiress were 
probably the best contented of the com- 
pany. For he had Delora entirely to 
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himself, and although she did not care 
a fig for him, she was too indolent to 
trouble herself about any body else. In 
asort of asleepy way she admired the 
Sefior Malane, but it did not annoy her 
at all to see him constantly by the side 
of another, while her own cavalier ser- 
vante was so exclusively devoted, that he 
anticipated all her desires, and saved her 
the exertion of thinking at all. Thus 
she had nothing to do but to enjoy; to 
drink in all light and warmth, all odor 
and sound through her luxurious senses. 
Her most positive emotion was manifest- 
ed when the wind swept cool from the 
sea; then she would shudder in her thick 
wrappings of India shawls, and wonder 
“how people could live so near the 
North pole.” Her brother, the Sefior, 
was not quite as content. This dark 
Don had conceived a positive admiration 
for the white beauty of the Massachu- 
setts blonde; her vivacity was in pleas- 
ant contrast to his own heaviness, and 
charmed him exceedingly. 

Paul, who was in no way oblivious to 
the Cuban’s admiration, redoubled his 
own attentions through sheer rivalry; 
otherwise he would certainly have con- 
ferred at least half of them upon Helena 
Maynard. 

But as he graphically expressed it, 
“ with that confounded Spaniard always 
about,” Miss Prescott received his almost 
exclusive devotion, and Helena Maynard 
and Sefior Ovedo were left to make the 
most of each other. The latter was not 
devoid of a latent admiration for her 
Cleopatra-like beauty, which might have 
been greatly enhanced if she had taken 
the slightest pains to please him, which 
she did not do. Helena had devoted 
years to flirting and was tired of it, and 
now the real passion in her heart ad- 
mitted of no room for pastime. 

Besides, the Don was heavy and slow 
both in thought and movement, with a 
positive preponderance of the senses in 
his organism; just the style of man 
which she did not admire. Helena, 
though a belle, was also a Blue, and was 
much vainer of her intellect than of her 
beauty. Yet the mental cleverness on 
which she prided herself was that por- 
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tion of her being to which Sefior Ovedo 

was perfectly oblivious. He could ap- 

preciate mirth and vivacity like Miss 

Prescott’s; but real intellectual acumen 

in a woman was a power of which the 

Sefior had no comprehension. Thus 

the finest quality of a Boston belle 

was all lost upon the dull Don. Miss 

Maynard had the mortification of per- 

ceiving that the man who escorted her, 

could only regard her as a fine animal to 

admire or as a pretty toy to entertain him. 

Her most brilliant repartees quickened 

in him no like response; the little glan- 

cing arrows of her wit flew all about him 

—yet he did not seem to see, much less 

to feel them, although it was very evi- 

dent that he saw with perfect distinct- 

ness the saucy curls dancing under Bella 
Prescott’s little hat. It was very aggra- 

vating to be doomed to such a compan- 
ion, even if he were arich and high-born 

Don—while she saw constantly before 

her eyes, wasting his brightness on “that: 
silly Bell Prescott,” a young man whom 

she admired, yes, much more than ad- 
mired, although he advanced many law- 

less ideas, and did not believe in the 
New Testament miracles. 

The charming discussions which she 
had anticipated with him, which her 
imagination had presented to her so 
many times with all the poetic acces- 
sories of summer woods, and of the sigh- 
ing sea blending with gentle tones and 
tender looks and soft silences, did not 
take place. In these discussions the 
young lady had intended to have taken 
very orthodox grounds against Paul’s 
Spinoza. Paul was all the more inter- 
esting to her for his religious unbelief. 
It was very becoming to a clever young 
man to be sceptical ; it-indicated an orig- 
inal and investigating mind ;/but she as 
& woman must of course believe in the 
Bible. Besides being safer, it was much 
pleasanter to do so; it enabled her to be 
in one sense & missionary and a defender 
of the Faith to this erring youth, whe 
was audacious enough to question Moses 
and the prophets. But contrary to 
all her expectations Helena found very 
slight opportunity for setting Paul right 
in the Christian faith. Purposely he 
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seemed to keep himself remote from her. 
Yet not a day passed but she witnessed 
some act of his which seemed more than 
she could bear. He and Miss Bella had 
a fashion of separating from the remain- 
der of the party, and of wandering away 
by themselves. Often, some unexpected 
turn in the road brought the Don and 
Helena into the presence of this devoted 
pair, and a pang like a stab would strike 
through her heart when she beheld the 
fair hair of her rival crowned with 
flowers by the hands which she loved. 
Or when she saw the eyes whose mean- 
ing looks were so dear to her, turned 
upon the trivial face before her in appar- 
ent unconsciousness of her presence, 
something very like hate swelled in her 
breast toward the aggravating creature 
who had come between her and her su- 
preme joy. How keenly she felt this 
hate one day when Bell called out in a 
tone of tantalizing sweetness: “O 
Helena! see these lovely wild flowers 
which Mr. Mallane has gathered for me! 
Do take enough for a bouquet !” 

Any casual observer seeing Don Ovedo 
and Helena Maynard cantering side by 
side through those wooded roads would 
have thought them a perfectly stylish and 
satisfied pair. The light laugh that came 
back on the breeze, which each heard 
so distinctly, seemed in no way to break 
the tenor of their talk or to arrest their 
attention. Yet each heard it with a start- 
ling distinctness; and as they listened, 
each became more assiduously polite to 
the other, from the very consciousness 
one felt that he longed to go in search 
of that gay laugh, indeed that he was de- 
frauded by its being bestowed upon an- 
other; and the consciousness the other 
felt that she hated it, with an almost ir- 
resistible impulse to rush on and take 
the place which she felt was her own 
beside Paul Mallane. Yet to a super- 
ficial glance they seemed perfectly con- 
tented, and were probably as well satis- 
fied with each other as most people are 
who get together in this world. 

At last there came to Helena a mo- 
ment of triumph to set against her long 
days of waiting and disappointment. 
One evening, the last before they went 
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away, Paul asked her to walk on the 
beach. They walked slowly down the 
path winding through the fir-balsams, 
and Miss Prescott, sitting on the veran- 
da, watched them as they went with no 
slight vexation of heart. Sefior Ovedo 
was by her side, and his heavy counte- 
nance wore an unwonted degree of illu- 
mination at the unusual prospect of a 
téte-d-téte free from the presence of the 
handsome Paul. 

The band on the lawn were playing 
the sweetest airs in Il Trovatore, yet the 
pretty blonde neither looked on her de- 
voted cavalier, nor listened to her favor- 
ite music. There was no mistaking the 
pout on her childish lips, nor the lookin ~ 
her twinkling eyes, fixed for once, as they 
followed the two figures, now lost, now 
visible amid the trees, as they went 
slowly on toward the sea. 

She knew it was said in their party 
that she and Paul Mallane were “a 
match,” and hitherto appearances had 
been very positively in favor of such a 
supposition. This young lady had taken 
great delight in making the most of these 
appearances, yet in her secret heart she 
by no means felt sure of her conquest. 

With all Paul’s attentions she still felt 
dissatisfied. She knew that he had one 
sort of admiration for her; knew there 
were moments when she almost en- 
thralled him; yet what came of it all? 
She never felt sure of her power. In 
the very midst of her spells did he not 
seem to slip far away, as if thinking of 
some one afar off? She knew that he 
had some positive motive for paying her 
so much attention, as she had hers in re- 
ceiving it. What was it? He was her 
admirer certainly, but not her sover. 
Bell knew this certainly also, although 
she would not have owned it to any one 
else in the world but herself. 

All this uncertainty concerning her 
own relation to Paul made her watchful 
and even suspicious of the slightest at- 
tention which he paid to another. 

‘“‘ What is there between him and He- 
lena?” she soliloquized, as her eyes still 
followed the receding figures. 

“There is something. If he were to 
deny it forever, I should not believe him. 
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I knowhe told me this very morning that 
she is not his style. But what of that? 
Why do they look so conscious whenever 
they meet, especially she? What a look 
she gave me, to be sure, the other day 
when I asked her to take some of my 
flowers! I knew that she would not 
touch one, unless to tear it to pieces the 
moment she was out of sight. For an 
instant she looked as if she would like to 
tear me. It was delightful. I love to 
torment her. Helena has queened it 
long enough. It is time that she should 
see somebody else admired besides her- 
self. Why, she is twenty-five! I hadn’t 
long dresses on when she came so near 
killing Dukehart. I remember Dick tell- 
ing about it, when I was home at vaca- 
tion, and of thioking how splendid it 
must be to have a very handsome man 
frantically in love with one. And I re- 
member, too, how long it seemed before 
I should be through school and have my 
chance. Well, it has come at last. And 
I intend to make the most of appearances. 
I will have so much compensation for 


the real fact that my knight is not half 
so much in love with me as he seems. 
I will teaze Helena every chance I get. 
I will have that consolation—no very 
satisfactory one, if I am to see them very 


often walking in this style. Tl pay you 
for this, mon prince, some day.” 

“Sefior, will you walk with me on the 
beach? See, it is a perfectly lovely 
evening!” she asked in a pleading tone, 
as if a walk on the beach had been the 
one subject of her desire and of her medi- 
tation. 

Nothing save a promise to become his 
wife could have made Sefior Ovedo so 
happy as this unexpected request. It 
brightened his face wonderfully, and all 
the more that a moment since he had 
stood beside her perfectly disconsolate, 
because he could think of nothing what- 
ever to say or do that would make the 
pouting blonde look less discontented. 


THE FLIRTATION. 


By this time Paul and Helena were 
slowly walking up and down the beach, 
The scarlet fires of sunset had gone out 
upon the sea, and lovely twilight pur- 
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ples ran along the waves, that plashed 
with a cool, soughing sound against the 
warm pebbles and shells on the shore. 

This was the first time that Helena 
had been alone with Paul since their 
coming to the island, and they were to 
go away to-morrow! She realized it 
all, as she looked down at the Nautilus 
still resting in the cove below. 

She fancied already that there was 
something of expectancy and of eager- 
ness in its gay streamers as they rippled 
out to meet the home-sailing breeze. 
Then this was to be the end of the beau- 
tiful excursion which she had dreamed 
so vainly would give her heart not only 
rest, but certain joy! 

The perfect days and nights had 
mocked her with their peace. They 
were burdened with their own content ; 
while she, she was unrest itself, in her 
passionate longing for the love which 
she did not possess. She had trifled 
with plenty of hearts; she had even 
trampled on them, not maliciously, but 
heedlessly, even cruelly, because she did 
not care, and because her own time to 
love had not come. But she knew all 
about it; she felt it now, that exquis- 
ite torture of spirit, born of the neg- 
lect or the indifference of the one loved 
best. 

For, mortifying as it was to her pride, 
cruel as it was to her love, there was no 
evading or forgetting the fact that he 
had neglected her; indeed, at times had 
seemed studiously oblivious of her ex- 
istence, She could not forget this, al- 
though now he stood by her side, and 
talked with all his old-time familiarity 
and interest, just as if he had conversed 
with her every day since their coming 
in the same manner. Every word that 
he spoke only made her more keenly 
conscious of the companionship that 
she had missed; and they were to go 
to-morrow! She could not forget this. 
And as she looked again toward the 
Nautilus, she saw him already prome- 
nading the little deck, with Bella Pres- 
cott by his side, and she once more 
playing the farce which had grown to 
be so pitiful—that of appearing gay 
and happy with the Don. She had suc- 
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ceeded, she knew, and had hidden her 
torture from all eyes but his. She did 
not wish to hide it from him; she want- 
ed him to know that she suffered for 
his sake. She would not humiliate her- 
self before the world, for she was a 
proud woman; but the proudest wom- 
an is humble with the man whom she 
loves. In proportion as she prized her 
love as a very high gift, which many 
had fruitlessly sought to win, she took 
pleasure in making him realize that she 
had withheld it from all others, that 
she might lavish it wholly upon him! 
She was one of those exceptional wom- 
en, by no means the most sensitive nor 
the most delicate-natured, yet romantic 
and passionate women, who do not wait 
to surrender their hearts in coy return 
to man’s long wooing, but who choose 
rather the bliss to give them up un- 
claimed. She felt no maidenly shame 
that a man who had never positively 
sought her love, still should know that 
she loved him with all fervor and pas- 
sion. She gloried in the thought that 
to him she gave her love: “ As God 
gives light aside from merit or from 
prayer.” 

Yet, in proportion as she compared 
the gifts which she lavished upon him, 
with the scanty measure doled out to 
her in return, she suffered. 

As she looked toward the Nautilus, 
Paul saw where her eyes rested, and 
divined their meaning, yet he asked : 

“ Why look so sad, Helena ?” 

“ How can I look otherwise, Paul ?” 
she answered, “ when I remember that, 
to-morrow, the Nautilus will carry us 
from this lovely spot, and that this is 
the first time that you have walked with 
me, and must be the last? Why have 
you neglected me so utterly? As a 
friend, how could you treat me so un- 
kindly?” 

Something like compunction rose up 
in Paul as he felt the real pain which 
vibrated through her voice. But the 
haughtiest woman, when she makes a 
man conscious that she is dependent 
upon him for happiness, makes him feel 
also that he is her master, and in so 
much she loses something of her finest 
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power—the power which makes the un- 
accepted lover seek a woman’s love as 
the supreme object of his desire, if only 
because it seems remote and almost un- 
attainable. 

Paul was man enough to know and 
to accept his advantage, and answered 
her accordingly in a wise, superior 
voice : 

“Helena, you are too dear a friend 
for me to treat unkindly. I have only 
taken that course which seemed to me 
to be the wiser. You know, it is dan- 
gerous to our happiness that we should 
be much together. Your feelings run 
too deep to admit of the surface inter- 
course of society, at least with me. You 
know, when together, you and I always 
fall upon the most serious themes. If 
we begin away out in the universal, we 
always end in the personal. And your 
emotions are so absorbing, so magnetic 
—I may say, so tragic—they affect me 
very much ; indeed, they wear upon me, 
and upon yourself, and you know we 
came here for rest and recreation. Do 
you know, I thought Don Ovedo a god- 
send to you. He is too sluggish to rouse 
in you any emotion whatever, so your 
whole nature has had a chance to 
rest.” 

“Rest!” Helena did not finish the 
sentence. A fine ripple of scorn ran 
along her scarlet lips, which would 
have broken into brilliant sarcasm if 
any one else had spoken thus to her. 

There was nothing but the most pain- 
ful anxiety in face and tone when she 
spoke again, and asked : 

“Tell me the simple truth, Paul: 
what is there between you and Bella 
Prescott ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“You are not engaged to her?” 

“ No.” 

“ Shall you propose to her?” 

“T have not decided to do so.” 

“Do you love her?” 

“ No, I do not love her.” 

“Then, if she is only a friend, no 
more to you than I am, why are you 
hovering about her continually? Why 
do you pay her every attention, while 
you neglect me altogether? She does 
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not, she is not capable of loving you as 
I do, Paul.” 

“T know that, Helena, and I don’t 
‘want her to love me as you do. It 
would oppress and torment me, if she 
did. You know you have grown to be 
exacting and melancholy. Bell is bright 
and amusing, and makes me forget un- 
pleasant things. Your feelings have be- 
come so intense, that now you upbraid 
me whenever we arealone. When shared 
with others, I enjoy your society as much 
as I ever did; but I have spared my- 
self all téte-d-tétes—acting on the rule 
I adopted long ago, whenever it is pos- 
sible, to avoid every thing disagree- 
able.” 

Helena made no reply. But, as she 
looked on him, her memory reached 
back over their years of acquaintance, 
and took up a few of the numberless 
looks and words and deeds by which 
Paul Mallane at the first made him- 
self attractive, then necessary, and, 
at last, infinitely dear to her. She 
could not forget that, when her heart 


was free, and she ruled a queen in her 
little realm, happy in the devotion of 
her willing subjects, that this young 
law-student, whose only prestige was 
his fine person and showy talents, look- 
ed up and made her preference the ob- 


ject of his special pursuit. And for 
what? Was it that, after he had made 
the attentions of other men seem to 
her insipid and spiritless—after he had 
won her heart, and he knew it—that 
he might neglect her for a girl as tri- 
fling as she was pretty ? 

True, he had never told her that he 
loved her. No, he had studiously im- 
pressed upon her mind the fact that he 
was only her friend. Then why had 
he taken the course and exerted just 
the influence which he, with his psy- 
chical knowledge, must have known 
would cause her to love him? And 
now that she did love him, her love 
was only irksome; it fretted and an- 
noyed him! She had ceased to be the 
merely brilliant companion, and he had 
forsaken her because he wished only to 
be entertained! She would give her 
whole life to him, and he—he was not 
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willing to share with her one unhappy 
moment. 

All this thought and emotion rushed 
through her brain and heart in conflict- 
ing tumult, and would have found ut- 
terance in burning words, only love 
made this high-strung creature timid. 
If she spoke at all, she knew how pas- 
sionate would be her reproaches, and 
she saw before her a man who would 
not hear them. No, at. the very first 
utterance he might rush from her pres- 
ence; and only to stand so near him, 
and to gaze on him, sent a trembling 
delight quivering through all her pain. 
She looked on him as Venus might have 
looked on Adonis. 

The moon, just coming up from the 
ocean, threw a shifting bridge of flame 
across the waves to their feet. 

The air was full of shimmering radi- 
ance, and as it fell on Paul, it enveloped 
him in a halo which at once brightened 
and spiritualized his beauty. * There 
was nothing effeminate in it. It was 
the beauty of rare stature and of sym- 
metrical form. All the alluring charms 
of color trembled in the warm tints, 
contrasting and blending on lip and 
cheek, in the bearded bloom and in the 
deep shadow of his waving hair. In- 
tellect, passion, and youth looked to- 
gether from his eyes. As he gazed 
on Helena, unmistakable admiration 
brightened his whole expression, but 
not a ray of love kindled in its light. 
The same subdued atmosphere which 
spiritualized his beauty, softened hers 
refining an outline which, in the coarser 
daylight, all lovers of a spirituelle loveli- 
ness would have called too strongly pro- 
nounced and positive. 

Paul thought that he had never seen 
her look so beautiful before—and he 
never had. He had never beheld her 
through such a radiance, nor seen her 
when her whole being was moved with 
emotion and passion, and all for him! 

The hood of the scarlet cloak which 
she had thrown over her white robe, had 
fallen from her head, loosening the jetty 
bands, which now rippled about cheek 
and throat. The passion in her heart 
had given a ‘ch bloom to her olive 
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cheeks, and an intenser glow to eyes in 
which there seemed always to burn a 
half-smothered flame. There was every 
thing to move him—+the breathing swell 
with which the scarlet mantle rose and 
fell; the dimpied hand which held it 
across her bosom; the Circean face 
turned up to his. As he looked, he 
felt a sense of oppression. Something 
in her seemed almost to stifle him, like 
the over-burdened atmosphere of a mid- 
summer noon, She increased his own 
unrest, because he found in her the 
same qualities which already existed to 
excess in himself. She could influence, 
she could oppress him ; she could never 
soothe him, nor give him peace. 

Yet she made a glorious picture, 
standing there in the moonlight beside 
the sea! And all this love and passion 
was for him! He could not forget this. 
He did not love her; but he was a man, 
and no man is ever insensible to the de- 
licious ‘flattery of a beautiful woman’s 
love, even if he does not love her in 
return. The very thought, “ She loves 
me,” makes him unconsciously tender. 
As Paul looked into those brooding 
eyes, with their burden of unshed tears, 
he experienced a sensation half regret, 
half delight, that this impassioned crea- 
ture, who had triumphed over so many 
men, was now suffering all this torture 
of love for him! “For me!” he 
thought, as he felt once more the con- 
sciousness so delightful to him, that he 
was gifted with an inherent power over 
women of the higher type. He was 
man enough and weak enough to be 
ambitious for this power, and vain 
when he had won it. It was very flat- 
tering, this picture before him. Vanity 
and sense were satisfied. When he 
spoke again, all loftiness had vanished 
from his voice. It was low and tender, 
as he said : 

“ Helena, if you could know how dear 
you are to me, how sincerely I desire to 
see you happy, you would never allow 
any seeming neglect to trouble you. It 
is not because I do not care for you, but 
because you have such power over me, 
that I do not trust myself with you 
oftener. You know why it is; we are 
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too much alike. We might love each 
other passionately, but it would always 
be a troubled, maddening love. Nei- 
ther can give the repose which the other 
craves. Yet you know you are more to 
me than a hundred Bell Prescotts. You 
could think and feel more in one hour 
than she could conceive of in a life- 
time. She entertains me—she keeps 
me from feeling too serious; but you 
are perfectly certain that she could ney- 
er be to me the absorbing creature that 
you are. You know, before I tell you, 
that she is not at all the woman whose 
love could satisfy me. Indeed, I do 
not believe that she can love as you 
and I understand love, Helena.” 

The white hand rising and falling on 
the scarlet cloak—its tantalizing jewels, 
which seemed at once to mock and to 
allure him toward it—was here irresist- 
ible to Paul. He took it gently into 
his, that too willing, that too happy 
little hand. 

And then that mysterious silence 
which falls on a man and woman only 
where one or both love; that subtle 
silence, so much deeper, so much more 
dangerous than all speech, covered them 
with its spell. 

The sudden revulsion from anguish 
to triumph, from the most exquisite 
pain to the more exquisite happiness, 
for a moment seemed to Helena more 
than she could bear. Ina calmer mo- 
ment she would remember that no prom- 
ise of coming happiness, no assurance 
of such a love as she yearned for, had 
been expressed in one word that he had 
uttered. But she was not conscious of 
this now; she only knew that he had 
said what she at this time had longed 
most and hoped the least to hear—that 
she was more to him than Isabella Pres- 
cott !—that, after all, Bell Prescott was 
only a pretty toy, that wiled him for 
the time to forget Helena Maynard’s 
deeper power. He had acknowledged 
this power, and what was it but the 
power of love! 

If he was compelled to shun her in 
order to find strength to resist it now, 
in time might she not win from him the 
utmost that she desired—his undivided 
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heart? At the very thought, she felt 
her own beat as if it would escape from 
her breast; her eyes grew more lumin- 
ous, her face radiated a joy which no 
language could declare. Her whole 
being, brain, and spirit were eloquent 
with emotion. That moment there was 
a dangerous splendor in her beauty, an 
almost fatal magnetism in the hand 
which fluttered in Paul’s. He slowly 
said : 

“Bella Prescott is a pretty plaything, 
but you!” 

That delicious sentence was never 
ended. 

A light, mocking laugh broke through 
the cedars. Paul dropped her hand as 
if he had been struck. Quickly as he 
did it, the act was seen by the acute 
eyes of Bell Prescott. 

The artless young lady, who had 
made it her business to approach very 
quietly, that moment appeared upon the 
beach, leading Don Ovedo by a hand- 
kerchief which she had tied to one of 
his wrists. With the most innocent air 


possible, she led the delighted and ap- 
parently demented Don up to the con- 
scious couple, exclaiming, with all her 
usual naivete : 

“ Helena, here’s your prisoner. I have 
done my best to comfort him, and he is 


inconsolable. So I have brought him 
back to you.” 

Don Ovedo was too gallant a gentle- 
man to deny this accusation in the pres- 
ence of the lady for whom he was said 
tomourn. Nevertheless, he hardly knew 
how to bear this finale to the last heay- 
enly half hour. When Bell. Prescott 
tied her laced and perfumed handker- 
chief around his wrist, with so many 
bewitching glances, the Sefior thought 
that he would like to have her lead 
him up and down forever, provided she 
would continue to look at him from un- 
der her lashes as she did that moment. 

It was a sore disappointment to be 
led directly back to the handsome Miss 
Maynard. Pretty Miss Prescott not 
only entertained, she delighted him; 
how cruel of her, then, to doom him 
again to the overpowering company of 
la petite duchesse, just because she her- 
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self was uneasy out of the society of 
the handsome Yankee, Even the stupid 
Sefior was bright enough to know this. 

Other parties coming up, the com- 
pany became general, to the great relief 
of Paul, who felt any thing but com- 
fortable standing between two young 
ladies, to each of whom, during the last 
twenty-four hours, he had committed 
the pleasant little confidence that the 
other was not at all the style of woman 
that he admired, and, consequently, 
nothing at all to him ! 

Helena’s love, so intense and real, had 
moved him to a half pitiful, half pas- 
sionate tenderness which had not been 
simulated, therefore he did not find it 
easy to rebound instantly to the surface 
of Bell Prescott’s chatter. She was the 
only one of the three perfectly uncon- 
strained. At the sight of her, a pang 
of positive hate shot through Helena’s 
heart. She could not bear the sight 
of the trivial face that had come 
once more between her and her joy. 
For the first time in all their inter- 
course the intensity of her feeling made 
her powerless to feign a kindliness which 
she did not feel. She regarded Bell’s 
intrusion as unpardonable, almost an 
insult. She, with all that ske had suf- 
fered, had never broken in upon any 
of Paul and Bell’s téte-d-tétes. She had 
been too proud and too respectful, at 
least toward him. The disgust and in- 
dignatica which she felt were perfectly 
apparent upon her haughty features. 
Paul saw the expression, and it made 
him very uncomfortable. Isabella Pres- 
cott saw it, and the sight filled her with 
delight. Her gayety increased Paul’s 
discomfiture. He by no means felt cer- 
tain of so much unconscious artlessness, 
Somehow he could not rid himself of 
a mortifying consciousness, that, after 
all he had said to her of his non-admi- 
ration of Helena’s “style,” that Miss 
Bella did see him hold and then drop 
Helena’s hand ; for he remembered that 
his face had been turned from her, and 
that she and the Don were very near 
before he heard them at all. Was it 
to convince her that what she had seen 
meant nothing whatever, that, a few 
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moments after, he allowed her to ob- 
tain precisely what she had all the time 
intended to secure—himself as an es- 
cort back to the cottage ? 

Helena returned with the Don, the 
perfect bliss of a few moments before 
supplanted by a bitterness which could 
not be fathomed. 

Was it true, or was it only a dream, 
that she stood with him alone, so near 
in person, so near in spirit, in joy so 
complete? Why had he been so near, 
now only to be so far—so far, that all 
the universe seemed to be between 
them ? 

Her keenest pain came from her dis- 
trust of him—from a stinging conscious- 
ness that, in some way, he was playing 
a double part between Isabella Prescott 
and herself. She could not forget, at 
the sound of Bell’s voice, with what a 
shock he dropped her hand, nor how 
constrained he looked at the sight of 
Bell’s face; nor, after all that he had 
said, how ready he had been to leave 
her and walk back with her rival. 

Meanwhile, Bell, coquetting by his 

side, delighted with her triumph, was 
thinking as well of the lover-like atti- 
tude in which she had seen him stand 
by Helena—of the way in which he 
held her hand. “He is a flirt,” she 
said, mentally. “ When he finds an 
opportunity, he says the same fine 
things to Helena which he says to me; 
.and, no doubt, says sweeter things to 
the shop-girl than he says to either. 
Never mind, Sir Knight! I shall pun- 
ish you in the proper time.” 

Each girl distrusted him thoroughly, 
and each was affected according to her 
nature. Helena’s tortured love cried out, 
and only loved him the more for its 
cruel doubts. Bell’s piqued and angry 
vanity leaped out to the future, and 
foresaw his punishment and her own 
triumph. 

As for Paul, he walked on perfectly 
conscious that, while he had spoken 
truth to both of these girls, he had 
been sincere with neither. After the 
evil in his soul had triumphed, his 
good angel always came back to him 
and told him, with tearful pity, just 
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how he had sinned. Some over-mas- 
tering bent of his nature was forever 
forcing him on to do that which he 
afterward regretted. For, no matter 
how far he was carried by impulse, 
his brain never let him commit any 
act unconsciously. He would do some 
ignoble deed, and then despise him- 
self, hate himself, and resolve to do 
better. Yet he invariably went and 
did the same thing again, or something 
worse, if at the time it only pleased 
him so to do. Thus nearly the whole 
of his life had been spent in sinning 
against his better nature, and in hating 
himself for doing it. 

An hour or two after the walk from 
the beach, Bell Prescott having seen the 
sleepy Dolores close her eyes for the 
night, turned to her mirror and com- 
menced brushing out her curls and 
making pretty mouths to herself in the 
glass. But every few moments an ex- 
pression would come over her face which 
contrasted oddly with her unthoughtful 
features. Yet it must have meant some- 
thing positive ; for at last she exclaim- 
ed: “Yes; he will doit yet! ThenI 
will have my revenge. Bell Prescott, 
you can afford to wait.” 

At the same time Helena Maynard 
was sitting alone in an adjoining room. 
A candle was burning dimly on the ta- 
ble by which she sat, or rather leaned, 
her cheek resting on her hand. Her 
loosened hair fell over her white dra- 
peries and about her whiter face, its 
blackness making her beauty seem al- 
most ghastly. She held one hand on 
her heart, and her breath seemed stifled, 
as if she were suffering physical pain. 

“ Retribution! retribution!” she said 
slowly. “I deserve it all. I trifled 
with Dukehart. I trampled on him, 
and he was a noble man; he was truth 
itself. I made him wretched ; I short- 
ened his days because he loved me. 
This is my recompense. Then, how was 
I to know that I could ever love like 
this? Had I known how a heart can 
suffer because it loves, at least I should 
have been pitiful, I should have been 
kind. I was cruel, and I take my re- 
ward. How true it is, that no wrong 
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which we do another can escape its pen- 
alty even in this life. Paul, Paul!” 
Paul, who had refused Dick Prescott’s 
invitation to play a game of billiards, 
was also in his room sitting alone in 
the dark. The glowing crest of his 
cigar revealed where -he sat, leaning 
back in his chair, his feet on the low 
window-ledge. To turn away, to flee 
from whatever chafed or annoyed him, 
was an instinct of his nature. After 
the evening’s experience, he was begin- 
ning to feel that both Bell and Helena 
teased him more than they amused him ; 
and that moment he felt heartily tired 
of both, and glad that the pleasure-trip 
was nearly at an end. Beside, as he sat 
there smoking and thinking, he des- 
pised himself more and more, as he 
realized the pitiful subterfuges to which 
a man is driven, who, in order to retain 
a certain power over both, without loy- 
ing either, acts a double part between 
two women. He realized, too, the pet- 
tiness of word and deed to which two 
women sink, who regarding each other 


as rivals, struggle against each other to 
possess the exclusive devotion of one 


man. Oh, the littleness, the bitterness, 
the misery born of rivalry, insincerity, 
and misplaced passion ! 

Paul made no ejaculations over it, yet 
felt conscious of it all. He liked to 
flirt—it was his favorite pastime; but 
the moment it merged into any thing 
serious, it ceased to amuse him, it fa- 
tigued and worried him, and then his 
supreme desire was to be well rid of it. 
He felt no compunction over Bell. “She 
is quite my match,” he said to himself. 
“T must keep my eyes open, or the lit- 
tle minx will play me a game. 

“But Helena! Who could haye be- 
lieved that love would so subdue her. 
And for me! How superbly handsome 
she looked on the beach. I think that 
I showed great self-command in only 
taking her hand. Yet I cannot love 
her. I will not marry her; she would 
torment me to death. But I'll stop 
treating her meanly. I am a scamp to 
do it, when she is so generous to me. 
Yet I could never help it, if Bell Pres- 
cott were near us. I believe there is a 
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devil in that gil. She certainly sets 
me to acting like one. There’s some- 
thing in her that calls out the worst in 
me. Confound it! How did she make 
me walk back with her to-night? I did 
not intend to do it. It wasa shabby 
trick, leaving Helena after I had invited 
her to a walk. The trouble was, I had 
told Bell so many times, that Helena 
was not my style; and yet I know she 
saw me holding her hand and standing 
beside her like a lover; and more is the 
wonder if she did not hear me tell Hel- 
ena the very same thing about herself, 
that she, Bell Prescott, is not at all my 
style; that was what I call ‘a fix.’ I 
was caught, sure enough; and served 
me right for being two-faced. Yet it is 
for my interest to keep Bell good-na- 
tured. Sheisa match. Once married, 
we could quarrel to our heart’s content. 
It wouldn’t hurt her, nor me either; she 
could go her way, and I mine. But 
that could never be with Helena; we 
should kill each other.” 

The longer he thought of each, the 
more weary he felt of both. He had 
been playing a part, and for the present, 
at least, was very tired of it. But it 
was a necessity of his pleasure-loving 
nature always to possess some object to- 
ward which he could turn with satisfac- 
tion, if not delight. In the same pro- 
portion that the complication between 
Bell and Helena grew annoying, came 
back the face which for weeks and 
months he had persistently banished. 
This moment he did not resist it; he 
welcomed it. He was no longer amused, 
nor even pleasantly occupied. No, he 
was fretted and discontented, and the 
supreme mission of this face was to 
soothe and to satisfy. His restless heart 
yearned for something to rest on; and 
what in all his life had he found so suf- 
ficing as this face, with its promise of 
utter love, and of perfect peace? With 
the soft sea-air flowing over the pines it 
came in to him, with the old vividness, 
the old thrill, half wonder, half ecstacy 
which strikes through a man’s being, 
when for the first time in his life he 
feels that he supremely loves. 

“Darling, my brown-eyed darling, 





I love you. You I will never deceive. 
To you I will be only true,” he mur- 
mured, leaning forward, as if an actual 
presence came in through the darkness 
from the outer air, to whom he gave 
this greeting. 

His mind was too wearied to assert 
its wise plans, his heart too eager to be 
denied. It might all be different to- 
morrow. But this night, at least, the 
dear vision remained with him, and 
Paul passed out into the realm of sleep, 
gazing into its eyes. 

One week later, the Nautilus had 
folded its sails, and rested on the low 
tide below the Charles, 

Dick Prescott and Dolores, Bell and 
Don Ovedo had gone to Saratoga. Hel- 
ena Maynard was with her parents in 
their cottage at Nahant. Both girls 
thought of Paul more than of any body 
else ; one with a latent hope, the other 
with a clearly defined and secretly 
avowed purpose. 

Paul had written a long letter to Hel- 
ena, in which he called her “dear girl” 
and “ dearest sister.” In this letter he 
sincerely intended to make some repara- 
tion for the subtle wrong which his con- 
science very clearly informed him that he 
had done her. The result was, that he 
made the matter worse by unconsciously 
causing himself to seem to her more 
noble and precious than ever before. 
Her reply was full of characteristic gen- 
erosity. She exonerated him from the 
faintest blame. It was not Ais fault that 
he possessed so many manly qualities ; 
so many mental and personal attractions 
that she could not choose but love him. 
She had been unreasonable, she had 
done him injustice, He must forgive 
her. She saw so distinctly now that 
his course on the island was pursued 
only for the good of both; a fresh proof 
of his fine sense of honor, and his kindly 
care for her happiness. She had chosen 
her future life. She should never marry. 
Life spent alone for his sake, would be 
dearer and happier than any life could 
be shared with another. She felt that 
hitherto her whole existence had been 
artificial and false. 5 

She had lived to allure men; to win 
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their homage, to. conquer them ; yes, to 
trifle with them. 

She should never do this again. She 
had ceased to care for admiration, and 
longed only for the love of one. She 
had been a great sinner, but had repent- 
ed, and henceforth should live a life 
devoted to piety and good works. Like 
all women of her nature, weary of am- 
bition, or disappointed in love, Helena 
turned for consolation to religion. She 
almost wished herself a nun, that she 
might retire to a convent for a season. 
But as it was, she should seclude her- 
self from society ; she should devote the 
winter to teaching in ragged schools, in 
visiting the poor, in attending meetings 
for prayer, and in writing articles for 
the magazines. Before Helena knew it, 
she found not only unconscious consola- 
tion, but real delight in these pictures 
of a new life. 

For some way in the foreground of 
all she saw a very handsome young 
woman, whose strong beauty was sub- 
dued by a nun-like garb. 

What was stranger still, not very far 
in the background there hovered a hand- 
some young man. And there still lin- 
gered in Helena’s heart, though she did 
not know it, a delicious hope that when 
the young man crossed the path of this 
beautiful sister of mercy, as he surely 
would, that he would succumb to the sub- 
dued eyes and the dovelike dress, as he 
never had done when she loved him and 
sought him in the apparel of the world. 


AT BUSYVILLE AGAIN, 


One week from the evening when 
Paul walked with Helena on the beach, 
the dépét-coach of Busyville rolled up 
to the white house under the maples, 
opposite John Mallane’s factories, and 
Paul alighted. 

He had entered the gate, and was 
passing with quick steps toward the 
house, when he heard his name called 
with a clear, shrill cry: “ Paul! Paul! 
pretty Paul!” Turning around, he saw 
Momo sitting in his cage in Seth Good- 
love’s window, and beside it, on a low 
seat, apparently busy with something 
before her, he saw Eirene. 
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She looked up when the coach stop- 
ped; but this same coach, with its roll 
and rumble and bustle of disburdening 
luggage and passenger had started 
Momo from his blinking meditation 
into this loud outcry, and she did not 
look up now. If Paul had been near 
enough, he would have seen that her 
cheeks were scarlet with blushes. 

She saw Paul when he alighted, and 
Momo’s cries filled her with consterna- 
tion. ‘“ Oh Tilda,” she said involunta- 
rily; ‘will Mr. Mallane think that I 
taught Momo tocall his name in such a 
saucy way?” 

Whereupon Tilda commenced a lec- 
ture upon the folly of possessing a par- 
rot, and the sin of caring what Mr. Paul 
Mallane thought, ending with an ejacu- 
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lation of pious gratitude that to-morrow 
morning was “ camp-meeting morning,” 
and then, she “ blessed the Lord.” This 
camp-meeting was her only hope of say- 
ing Eirene from destruction. The wolf 
had come, and she was ready to fly with 
her lamb to the arms of the Good Shep- 
herd. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Paul Mallane had 
disappeared inside of his father’s house. 
He did so, saying to himself: “ Can it 
be that she has taught that bird to call 
my name?” An instant afterwards he 
thought: “No. Confound it! It was 
the young ones. I remember, I heard 
them at it myself. But, I think that 
she might have looked up,” he added, 
with a sense of injury. “She knew that 
it was I.” 


FULFILMENT. 


Suvx down the western sky, O summer Sun, 
Folded in purple and in majesty ; 

Thy fiery color lives within my veins, 

Thy noon of gold and warmth remains with me. 


Die from the pendant boughs, O summer Wind, 
Wake not the tremulous leaves to ecstacy ; 

Thy velvet wings droop to my throbbing heart, 
And give thy slumberous, languid calm to me. 


Fly from the golden swaying lily bell, 
Reeling in riotous rapture, happy bee ; 
Thy murmurous sighs, thy sweet persuasive power, 
Thy honey thirst insatiate, give to me. 


Oh! still warm twilight hours, in misty peace 
Draw near, stoop down in thy tranquillity, 
Veiled in the dim gray shadows let me lie, 
Till all of life and love abide with me. 


I hear his step upon the meadow- 

My blood leaps madly like the heaving sea ; 
His arms enfold me; sight and sense are lost. 
Ah, God! Infinity! 
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SHALL WE HAVE A MORE READABLE BIBLE? 


We do not ask this question irrever- 
ently, but conscientiously ; for there is 
no book that is so frequently printed as 
the Bible, none that is so universally 
read, none that is so highly prized, and 
none that is so badly printed. If we 
were asked to select a form for a book, 
to limit its influence and readableness, 
we should select the form in which our 
English Bible is almost universally pub- 
lished. 

What other book is put before the 
reader in such guise? Here we have 
poetry printed as prose, and prose print- 
ed as poetry; long, involved, and com- 
pacted logical sentences cut up into 
epigrammatic forms; and simple, child- 
like narrative, which, in the original, 
flows as smooth and clear as a meadow- 
stream, dammed, rendered turbid and 
intermittent by innumerable obstruc- 
tions of verses. In all other books the 
paragraph ends with the sense; in the 
Scriptures, whatever the sense may be, 
every line or two brings the reader to 
a halt. The sign of the paragraph is 
indeed prefixed, but it serves no prac- 
tical purpose, and is a positive blemish. 
Should we dare to treat any other book 
so ill? Don Quixote or Robinson Cru- 
soe would never have outlived such 
“hewing to pieces before the Lord.” 
Imagine Pope’s “ Iliad” printed as we 
print Isaiah! Dissect “Samson Ago- 
nistes ” as Job is dissected! How long 
would they survive such mutilations ? 
‘One half of our Scriptures is poetry— 
a poetry which brings its structure with 
it—a structure so strong and charac- 
teristic that it lives even in the prosaic 
moulds into which it has been run in 
our Bible. If read appreciatingly, the 
ear may catch the tones of the Hebrew 
Muse; but when the eye turns to see 
her fair form, it is marred beyond recog- 
nition. Before the hap-hazard, horse- 
back versification of Stephens every 
thing must give way—the current of 


narrative, the glow of fancy, the chain 
of reasoning, and even the mechanism 
of grammar. And then, as if to aggra- 
vate the evils of these numerous and 
inept divisions, ever since the Genevan 
translation of 1557, each verse is set by 
itself—a jet of inspiration isolated like 
an apothegm. 

Then, again, it is printed in narrow 
columns, as if it were a cheap novel or 
a newspaper; and these columns are 
“notched and scored to tally with the 
Concordance,” or to suit the taste and 
convenience of commentators and con- 
troversialists. A writer in the Hdin- 
burgh Review affirms that a very intelli- 
gent friend of his declared that “he 
never could comprehend the drift of 
the Epistle to the Romans, till he read 
it without the interruptions of chap- 
ter and verse, in Shuttleworth’s trans- 
lation.” This man would be found to 
express the feelings of thousands, if 
they could once have his experience in 
reading Paul’s great letter as Tertius 
wrote it, instead of reading it as print- 
ers, for the last three hundred years, 
have printed it. When James Mur- 
dock published his translation of the 
Peshito, an intelligent layman, “ who 
had known the Scriptures from a child 
up,” but had for forty years seen only 
its disjecta membra, as they lay scattered 
up and down the columns of our Bible, 
on reading that version in the paragraph 
form, said to us: “The Bible seemed 
like a new book to me; I couldn’t get 
done reading it.” We do not wonder 
at his enthusiasm, for until that day 
“remained the veil untaken away” in 
the reading of the New Testament. 
We are sure, if Dickens or Thackeray 
should be “ got out ” in our Bible-style, 
the people would very soon give up 
reading them, and no house in Boston or 
New York could command capital 
enough to make such an edition a suc- 
cess, whatever they might lavish on it 
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in the way of paper, binding, print, or 
illustration. They would fall still-born 
from the press, as they would deserve, 
and only bibliomaniacs would want 
copies as “ curiosities of literature,” and 
as waymarks along the road of folly. 
And yet, private publishers, and the 
Baptist Union, and the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, print millions of such 
volumes, and distribute and sell them ! 
Do you ask why the people buy them, 
and even read them? Because they 
know of no better Bibles; because there 
is nothing better within their reach in 
the market; because it is useful as a 
family register, and because it is the 
Holy Bible, indispensable to every well- 
regulated household. 

Any one who has been a member of 
a family, or a visitor in a family where 
the Scriptures are read verse-about, can- 
not help knowing what a limping, halt- 
ing process it is—how the sense was ob- 
scured, and all spirituality dissipated, 
by the verse-mutilations. The child 
invariably reads according to these di- 
visions, dropping its voice, and, with 
it, the sense, at the end of each verse. 
Then, the next reader begins, not with 
the tone and inflection of continuity, 
but as if a new idea were introduced ; 
and so on to the end of the chapter. 
It is hardly necessary to say that, in 
this kind of reading, “the Word of 
the Lord” has not the “ free course” 
for which we are taught to pray; nor 
can it “ be glorified” in such treatment. 
Or, if one has no such domestic experi- 
ence as this, let him go to our schools, 
in which the Bible is a text-book, and 
mark how it is read, and it will be im- 
possible to resist the conviction that 
the arbitrary division into chapters and 
verses is a very serious mistake. The 
persons who most need to be assisted 
in the reading of the Word, and to 
whom it should be made “ sweeter than 
honey or the honeycomb,” the young 
and the unlettered are they whose books 
are thus marred and maimed; while, 
for the Greek scholar, we print our Tes- 
taments as we print other books—di- 
viding them by the sense and according 
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to the sense, and, in the printing, im- 
part to them the appearance of other 
books. 

But a few examples of these verse- 
divisions according to—what shall we 
say? not the sense, but, perhaps, the 
joltings of Robert Stephens’ hcerse on 
the road from Lyons to Paris, will show 
how arbitrary and obstructive they are. 
Take a passage from Paul’s first letter to 
the Corinthians, i. 4-8:. 


4, I thank my God always on your 
behalf, for the: grace of God which is 
given you by Jesus Christ ; 

5. That in every thing ye are enrich- 
ed by him, in all utterance, and (in) all 
knowledge ; 

6. Even as the testimony of Christ 
was confirmed in you: 

7. So that ye come behind in no gift; 
waiting for the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ : 

8. Who shall also confirm you unto 
the end (that ye may be) blameless in 
the day of dur Lord Jesus Christ. 


Now, imagine this sentence, fervid in 
feeling, impetuous in movement, and 
logical in structure, parcelled out among 
five readers in the family or the school, 
and what must become of it? Or, sup- 
pose your reader is one and the same 
person, but unskilled, is it likely that 
he will get the same sense out of those 
five aphorisms, that he would get if 
they were printed in the following fa- 
miliar form ? 


“T thank my God always on your 
behalf, for the grace of God which is 
given you by Jesus Christ; that in 
every thing ye are enriched by him, in 
all utterance, and in all knowledge; 
even as the testimony of Christ was 
confirmed in you: so that ye come be- 
hind in no gift; waiting for the com- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ; who shall 
also confirm you unto the end, that ye 
may be blameless in the day of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 


Take another illustration ; it shall be 
narrative instead of logical. Let it be 
from the vivacious Mark, and see how 
dull and prosaic these division-marks 
make him to simple folk. We select 
that animated parenthesis of the wom- 
an who had “an issue of blood.” This 
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dramatic description is set before the 
reader in the following five acts: 


Mark vy. 25. And a certain woman 
which had an issue of blood twelve 


ears, 
26, And had suffered many things of 
many physicians, and had spent all that 
she had, and was nothing better, but 
rather grew worse, 

27. When she had heard of Jesus, 
came in the press behind, and touched 
his garment. 

28. For she said, If I may but touch 
his clothes, I shall be whole. 

29. And straightway the fountain of 
her blood was dried up; and she felt in 
(her) body that she was healed of that 
plague. 

But perhaps no parts of the Bible 
will serve to set the infelicity of our 
verse-divisions more clearly before us 
than the parables of our Lord, Each 
parable is complete in itself—an or- 
ganic whole. It is a picture in minia- 
ture. Who would ever, from their in- 
ternal structure, have thought of dis- 


secting them into verses, any more than 
one would think of shredding a lily to 
get at its fragrance, or dividing into 
squares a Ruggles’ gem to see its beau- 


ties? Yet these “apples of gold in 
pictures of silver” have suffered, and 
are daily suffering, at the hands of our 
Bible-publishers, outrages which no one 
would dare to inflict on sop or Krum- 
macher, 

In the divisions into chapters, the 
same fatality to the sense often prevails. 
Sometimes these are so mal-apropos, that 
nothing but the reverence of the intel- 
ligent reader saves them from ridicule ; 
but what tends to excite the ridicule 
or contempt of the learned, may be a 
blind to mislead, or a barrier to stop 
the unlearned. In illustration of our 
remarks, take the story of the vision of 
the angel, as told in Joshua, chapters v. 
and vi. How does our Bible give it? 
They cut it in two. One part is left in 
chapter v., and the other part is found 
in chapter vi., the fifth chapter ending 
with the edifying words, “Joshua did 
so ;” that is, took off hisshoe, Of the 
fall import of the narrative, the reader 
of the fifth chapter will know nothing; 
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and the same is true of the reader of 
the sixth chapter. Unless read in con- 
nection, they cannot be understood. In 
Isaiah the dread significance of more 
than one of his “ burdens” is obscured 
by these arbitrary interruptions. Each 
prophecy is a poem, and should be 
printed as distinctly by itself as a psalm 
of David. But the Burden of Babylon 
is cut in two—part is in one chapter, 
part in another; while the Burden of 
Palestina is tagged to the end of chap- 
ter xiv. as an appendage to the Burden 
of Babylon. In chapter xxi., three dis. 
tinct prophecies concerning three dif- 
ferent countries are rolled into one. It 
would be far less misleading to print 
three psalms in one chapter, than thus 
to confuse and confound three prophe- 
cies. Of the same character is the cut- 
ting off of the twenty-first chapter of 
Acts from the twenty-second chapter. 
The former, like a sensation-novel pub- 
lished in parts, breaks off in the midst 
of the interest. The same offence is re- 
peated at the end of the twenty-third 
chapter. Of course, no such unworthy 
motives influenced Stephens, who hap- 
pily lived before the days of dime novy- 
els; and it was only a heavier jolt, or 
a more hazardous stumble, that broke 
the thread of Luke’s narrative in these 
most inopportune places. The Bible is 
a household volume, given to the peo- 
ple, and for private reading. It is read, 
and heard read, a dozen times as often 
as it is used for verifying quotations. 
Let it, therefore, be printed in the in- 
terest of the people, rather than in the 
interest of the polemic. What defence 
can be made for amputating the last 
part of the eighth chapter of Mark, 
and adding it to chapter ix.? It is the 
conclusion of a most touching appeal, 
“the immediate jewel” of Christ’s dis- 
course. The man who perpetrated it, 
robbed the eighth chapter of that which 
did not enrich the ninth, and made the 
former poor indeed. 

There is another change which, if 
made, would greatly improve our Bible, 
and greatly commend it to plain peo- 
ple—that is, in reference to the head- 
ings of the chapters, These “contents” 
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are of no more authority than are the 
divisions into chapters and verses, and 
yet they are as fully and as scrupulous- 
ly printed as if they formed part of the 
inspired text. They are, if not a super- 
fluity in themselves, yet, in their super- 
abundance, they become such. In the 
issues of the American Bible Society, 
one of whose copies lies before me, it 
is safe to say that one twentieth of the 
matter consists of these “ contents ”— 
and this exclusive of the two running 
titles at the head of each page. Ina 
volume so cumbrous and cumbersome 
as our Bible is when printed in small 
pica or long primer, this is a very seri- 
ous waste of paper, type, labor, time, 
and money. In the matter of brief 
headings, a good lesson might be learn- 
ed from De Wette’s Bible, and also from 
the Bible published under the auspices 
of the Archbishop of Baltimore, in 1837. 
The latter, for instance, sums up the 
contents of Psalm v. in one line; the 
American Bible Society in five lines— 
and italics at that. The phraseology 
of these headings is as antiquated and 
as obscure as the language of the chap- 
ters which they summarize; and there- 
fore they not only hide the true light, 
but not unfrequently hang out a false 
one. When it is said, at the beginning 
of 1 Cor. i. 1-6, that “the Corinthians 
must not vex their brethren in going to 
law with them, especially under inji- 
dels,” the common reader is liable to 
two misapprehensions: one arising from 
his associations with “ véx,” and the 
other with “infidels.” In reading the 
text, he finds thaf “to vex” is to ha- 
rass, not to provoke; and that “the 
infidels” are simply persons who were 
not members of the Church. In the 
caption to the thirteenth chapter of 
this same letter, he is informed that, in 
verse 18, he will find something about 
“the prelation of charity before hope 
and faith ;” and in turning to the pas- 
sage, he learns that, of the three graces, 
faith, hope, and charity, the greatest is 
charity. We read the headings of Eph. 
v., and are told, under verse 7, “not to 
converse with the wicked,” but, in the 
text, there is nothing said of talking 
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with bad men. Now, it may be replied 
that every body knows that “ converse,” 
in Scripture phraseology, means inter- 
course. But the common people do not 
know it; children do not know it; the 
people for whom Bible societies are 
founded do not know it; and it is for 
just these persons that we demand this 
better Bible. 

Then, too, some of these heads are 
inept, because so highly figurative. For 
example, 1 Cor. iii. 2: “ Milk is fit for 
children;” y. 7: “The old leaven is to 
be purged out;” xiv. 1: “Prophecy is 
commended and preferred before speak- 
ing with tongues, by a comparison drawn 
from musical instruments ;” xvi. 16: 
“‘ He shutteth up his epistle with divers 
salutations;” Eph. vi. 13: “The com- 
plete armor of the Christian, and how 
it ought to be used.” With one excep- 
tion, these are a few random selections 
from a single letter. Their absence 
would be better than their presence. 

But a more serious objection to these 
summaries is their doctrinal bias. Rom. 
iv. 1 tells the reader that “ Abraham’s 
faith was imputed to him for righteous- 
ness.” Rom. viii. 29 teaches us to look 
for the “‘ decrees of God.” In Eph. i. 4-6 
we are informed that Paul “ treateth 
of our election and adoption by grace.” 
Now, all these words have the genuine 
dogmatic ring. Some of them, it is 
true, are found in the text, but, in their 
technical sense, they belong to theology 
as a science, and to a particular school 
of theology—Calvinism. If the Bible, 
“ without note or comment,” is the Prot- 
estant standard, then these summaries 
are a violation of the Protestant princi- 
ple; and an undenominational society 
publishing them is guilty of a breach 
of trust. For example: suppose that, 
in Luke xiii. 3, instead of “ Christ 
preached repentance upon the punish- 
ment of the Galileans and others,” the 
Bible Society should put the Douay 
heading, “ The necessity of penance,” what 
an excitement would be roused against 
such a concession to papistic notions. 
The Bible is emphatically the people’s 
book; and the masses need it, and de- 
serve it, as near as possible to the one 
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which “ the common people” heard so 
gladly from the Saviour’s lips. 

Again, we think our English Bible 
might be very much improved and pop- 
ularized, by relieving the present trans- 
lation of its superfluous words—its ver- 
biage, shall we say its verbosity? It is 
well known, though far from universal- 
ly known, that the italicised words form 
no part of the original and authorita- 


tive text. The translators conscientious-- 


ly and charitably introduced them to 
guard the reader against misapprehen- 
sion, and to explain and render intel- 
ligible foreign idioms. The error is in 
the excess, and a judicious pruning of 
this part of their work would add to 
both the beauty and the strength of our 
excellent version. Taking all these ital- 
ics along with him in his daily reading, 
“the unlearned ” gets a conscience con- 
cerning them, and superstition becomes 
twin-sister to knowledge. The textus 
receptus is encumbered in the same way, 
and has been a sad grievance to the 
critical student. Take, for example, 
the addition of words to strengthen 
or to explain a sentence. The itali- 
cised words are wanting in the older 
MSS. 

Matt. xiii. 51: “ Jesus saith unto them, 
Have ye understood all these things ?” 
Mark iii. 5: “And he stretched it 
out, and his hand was restored, whole as 
the other.” The copyist seems to have 
added these last words to show how ex- 
actly complete the miracle was. Mark 
v. 40: “ He entereth in where the dam- 
sel was lying, and he took the damsel 
by the hand, and said, * * * Arise; 
and straightway the damsel arose.” 
Though verse 42 makes it clear that 
the dead child was in a prostrate posi- 
tion, the coypyist, fearing that a doubt 
as to the posture might spring up in 
the reader’s mind before reaching the 
42d verse, inserted “lying.” These 
copyists, who were the old printers, 
loaded the Greek text with their cheap 
and superfluous additions; and the 
translators, who are the modern copy- 
ists, have superadded their superfluous 
and cheap English additions; and, 
from under this double covering, the 
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Word of God gives forth, in many 
places, but a muffled sound. 

In some cases, a difference of idiom 
requires an additional word. For ex- 
ample, we cannot say intelligibly, and 
in good English, “The Lord openeth 
the blind.” We must add “ eyes,” and 
therefore our translators render Psalm 
cxlvi. 8, “The Lord openeth the eyes 
of the blind.” But they are not so for- 
tunate in their addition to verse 3, 
“Nor” rather hinders than helps. It 
teaches that there are two classes of per- 
sons in whom men are tempted to trust, 
“ princes” and “ the sons of men,” and 
suggests a climax of ideas in which “a 
son of man” is a more trustworthy re- 
liance than a “ prince.” The Douay ver- 
sion is better, because it puts the two 
phrases in apposition, thus contrasting 
man with Jehovah. 

Psalm lx. 12: “Through God we 
shall do valiantly, for he (it 7s that) 
shall tread down our enemies.” 

Psalm Ixxxiv. 11: “No good (thing) 
will he withhold from them that walk 
uprightly.” “Thing” adds neither to 
the force nor clearness of the original. 
How much better to print it, 

The Lord is a sun and shield ; 

The Lord will give grace and glory ; 

No good will he withhold from them 
that walk uprightly. 

Mark vy. 20: “And he departed, 
* * * and all (men) did marvel.” 
The addition of “men” is not merely 
useless, but it is wrong. The text does 
not teach that men universally marvel- 
led, but only that the inhabitants of 
the Decapolis marvelled. The same 
kind of error is committed and perpet- 
uated in Mark xi. 32: “ But if we shall 
say, Of men, they feared the people: 
for all (men) counted John a prophet.” 

Another favorite superfluity is “ cer- 
tain.” Mark xii.1: “A (certain) man 
planted a vineyard.” Now, there is no 
particular individual referred to in the 
original, and yet the addition of “ cer- 
tain” makes that impression. Mark vii. 
25: “A (certain) woman ;” in fact, it was 
an uncertain person, and so the Greek 
has it. Conscientious Cruden does not 
know these italics in his Concordance. 
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How much the eagerness and im- 
portunity of the afflicted father is 
marred in the following passage by the 
italics : 

Mark v. 23: “ He fell at his feet and 
besought him greatly, saying: My little 
daughter lieth at the point of death: 
(I pray thee) come, and lay thy hands 
on her.” 

Luke xiii. 12: “ And when Jesus saw 
her, he called (her to him), and said 
unto her: Woman, thou art loosed from 
thine infirmity.” Jesus called ¢éo her, 
because she could not go to Him until 
she was healed, for “she was bowed 
together, and could in nowise lift up 
herself.” The Greek represents Jesus 
as first speaking the promised aid to 
the helpless cripple, and then laying 
His healing hands upon her bent form. 
The translators, by their italics, lead us 
to suppose that Jesus expected her to 
drag herself to His feet before she could 
be “ made straight.” 

It is needless to multiply examples ; 
they thrust themselves into the eye from 
every page. Our citations have been 
only from the Psalms and Gospels—the 
simplest and most frequently-read parts 
of the Scriptures. Redundant pronouns, 
superfluous prepositions, and useless con- 
junctions, abound to mar the beauty of 
the letter-press, and to obscure, obstruct, 
and pervert the sense of the authors. 

The last change suggested as an im- 
provement on our present Bible, is, uni- 
formity in spelling proper names. This 
may seem a small matter, and, in many 
books, it would be; but in the Bible it 
is one of the gravest importance. The 
Bible is full of proper names—names 
of persons and names of places. It is 
a sacred biographical and geographical 
gazetteer. There are upwards of four 
thousand proper names on its pages— 
one third as many as the whole number 
bequeathed to us by classic antiquity. 

Wherever names have been identified 
as belonging to the same individual, 
unless there is a special reason for two 
or more ways of spelling, they should, 
for the comfort and benefit of the plain 
reader, be always spelled uniformly. 
When Abram is changed into Abraham, 
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there is a historical reason for writing 
the same man’s name differently. So 
also of Sarah and Sarai. But why write 
the king of Tyre sometimes Hiram, and 
then, again, Huram? Why is it neces- 
sary sometimes to say that Sem was the 
son of Noe, and then, again, that Shem 
was the son of Noah? Why, when we 
read the New Testament, must we say, 
Elias, Eliseus, and Hsaias? and, when 
we read the Old Testament, always be 
careful to say, Elijah, Elisha, and Isai- 
ah? Why not spell the name of these 
prophets the same way in both Testa- 
ments? And what adds to the embar- 
rassment is, that nobody ever quotes 
Esaias, but always Isaiah ; no one ever 
speaks of Elias, but only of Elijah. To 
the question, Who was translated ? what 
Protestant child would ever think of 
answering, Elias? None. It was the 
great Elijah that went up in a chariot 
of fire, and dropped his mantle on Elisha 
—never on Eliseus. Talk to them of 
Eliseus as the Lord’s prophet, and of 
the naughty children whom the bears 
devoured because they mocked him, 
and they would suspect you of trying 
to introduce a new vrophet into the 
canon. 

Noah and Noe sound enough alike, 
though, to young eyes, they look sufii- 
ciently unlike to be mistaken. Why 
should they always be printed Woe, in 
Matthew and Luke, and Woah, in Peter 
and Paul? This matter of the eyes is 
not to be overlooked, least of all in our 
day. When “the Word came by hear- 
ing,” it mattered less ; but now it comes 
by seeing, and every day more eyes and 
fewer ears are addressed. Sem, in Luke 
iii. 36, would not necessarily be taken 
to be the same as Shem everywhere else. 
And certainly not one in a hundred of 
the common people, except on second 
thought, would take “ Chanaan ” to be 


Canaan—fair and happy land, 
Where his possessions lie. 


Ask any bright Sunday-school whose 
son King Saul was, and how many will 
guess that he was “the son of Cis,” 
though all might know that Kish was 
his father. But what sad obscurity 
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must rest on Acts vii. 45 and Heb. iv. 
8, where Jesus—the child’s name for the 
Saviour, and, indeed, to all of us the 
household name of the blessed Redeem- 
er—is used for Joshua. Truly, the let- 
ter killeth. What adequate excuse can 
there be for such confusion? Joshua 
seems a very Pantaloon among Scrip- 
ture names. It is spelled a dozen dif- 
ferent ways—Osee, Osea, Oseas, and 
Oshea; Hosea and Hoshea; Joshua, Je- 
hoshua, Jehoshuah, Jeheshua, Jeshuah, 
Jeshua, and Jesus ! 

To put this objection in its true light, 
suppose we construct a sentence, using 
these names as they are spelled in the 
New Testament: how would it be likely 
to affect the common Bible-reader? We 
will begin with Moe and his son Sem, 
and then pass on to Abraham, who 
dwelt in Charran before he came to 
Chanaan, which is Jewry. We will also 
make mention of Agar and Nachor, and 
the prophets Eliseus, Osee, Hsaias, Jere- 
my, and Elias. You will want to hear 
of Sodoma and the Mount Sina, but the 
time would fail me to tell of Saul the 
son of Cis, Lucas the good physician, 
Marcus the Evangelist, young Timo- 
theus, and, last of all, Jesus, who led the 
Israelites through “the river of Jordan.” 

With the exception of Abraham, there 
is not one of these names that is ever 
written or pronounced in the above 
manner; and yet there they stand, year 
after year, in our Bibles. The Kethibh 
is New Testament, the Keri is Old Tes- 
tament. We print the Greek, and pro- 
nounce the Hebrew. The Douay Bible 
does these things better. Grote and 
Thirlwall offended every eye when they 
wrote Herakles for Hercules ;.and every 
ear, when they would call sculapius, 
Asklepius, They had good reasons for 
the change; and their histories are not 
household books, as is the New Testa- 
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ment. But when Lane, in his new trans- 
lation of the “ Arabian Nights,” trans- 
formed “ Sinbad the Sailor” into “ Es- 
Sindibad of the Sea,” and “ Aladdin” 
into Ala-ed-Deen,” the change was great- 
er than the people would bear, and the 
publishers were compelled to make con- 
cession to the eyes and ears of the pub- 
lic, because “The Thousand Nights” 
was the people’s book. Yet the people 
submit to such and similar jargon in the 
volume which, of all others, lies nearest 
their hearts. 

If, now, the Christian public ask, 
“Whose duty is it to put the Word be- 
fore the American people in a readable 
form ?”—-we answer unhesitatingly, The 
American Bible Society’s. Its position, 
its wealth, its power, and its prestige, 
call upon it to do this work. No other 
house can do it as well and so effective- 
ly as the Bible-House. How much it 
can do, may be inferred from the fact 
that it has the confidence of the Prot- 
estant world. It has the patronage of 
the whole American Church, save a 
portion of the Baptist denomination. 
It has the market of the entire country. 
How much it can hinder by mere in- 
difference, may be gathered from the 
limited success of Reeves’ Paragraph 
Bible, first published in England in the 
beginning of the present century, and 
republished in a cheaper form a few 
years since by the University of Oxford. 
That Bible “not having been adopted 
by the Societies through which, by far, 
the largest number of English Bibles 
is circulated, the advantages of this 
form of division into paragraphs was 
neither sufficiently known nor duly ap- 
preciated.” Unless, therefore, this work 
is undertaken and done by these great 
Societies, what was said fifteen years 
ago must continue to be true: “ There 
is no such thing as a readable Bible.” 
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A DOMESTIC ROMANCE. 


I. THE FOUR MISSES HAYNE. 


TuERE is an orthodox and respecta- 
ble sneer at people who try to “ keep 
up appearances;” and should any un- 
kind chance expose the painful skill 
and piteous ingenuity by which a fam- 
ily of slender means try to keep pace in 
externals with their richer neighbors, 
they are condemned with very prompt 
contempt. 

We are one of those families who 
have always kept up appearances, for 
by this method alone the faces of 
friends whose speech is witty and wise 
shine in our house. The lecture, the 
concert, the best of social life are ours ; 
and if our souls are fed better than our 
bodies, so we choose. 

With the same money we might take 
an apartment in a back street along 
with butcher and baker and candlestick- 
maker, and have unlimited roast meat 
and leisure; for it would not then be 
needful to save from dinner and dessert 
the wherewithal to serve the friends with 
coffee and ice-cream in the evening. 
Neither should we fag as now in the 
secret chambers at millinery and the 
remodelling of black alpacas; for the 
friends, to vie with whom our fifty dol- 
lars must stretch as far as their five hun- 
dred, would noi follow us to the back 
street. We think we area genial family 
enough, yet know “ there are within our 
realm a thousand good as we,” and 
should have no right whatever to expect 
to be sought out should we cease to be 
readily available. Never for us the long 
idle days and vacant evenings of the 
back street! We shall dress ourselves 
to be in trim for the parlor, and yet 
bake and brew that our one servant 
may have leisure for the door-bell and 
polite messages. 

Do you despise this programme of 
the mother and four daughters, of 
whom I am one? or is it not barely 
possible that in our case at least this 


“keeping up appearances” may rise to 
the dignity of “a high and holy work 
of love?” For know that, after all, it is 
to spare our father, now that the white 
is thick in his hair, the knowledge that 
all his life of hard, honorable work 
—has not been successful enough to 
keep his girls from losing their birth- 
right of social place. Never shall odors 
of boiling cabbage and the hundred 
kindred aromas of tenements in the back 
street salute him. From his very mod- 
erate salary he shall believe we have all 
and that our resources are abundant. 
It must be so while mother lives, for it 
is she who stands between him and the 
world. 

I picked up a Burke’s peerage one day, 
and found the ancestry of the ancient 
and honorabie house of Marriott. That 
was how the farmer’s girl, my mother, 
came to be fashioned so nobly, that all 
her young years of hard common work 
could not put a trace of peasant clum- 
siness in the frame nature never meant 
should be there. 

There was the Gideon Marriott, who 
came over from England to build the 
fortunes of a younger son in the back- 
woods, 

Gradually, under the hard struggle 
of such a life, the old traditions of fam- 
ily importance died out, and in the 
fourth generation father Marriott’s 
handsome daughters were just country 
lasses, without a particle of prestige be- 
yond smartness and good looks. And 
in due time, alas! they, all but my 
mother, merged the “ ancient and hon- 
orable name” into those of the Dick- 
sons and Tom-sons of our rustic neigh- 
borhood—slow-witted sons of the soil, 
with the bovine blood of a hundred 
peasant generations in their veins. 

I do not remember Mrs. Hayne to 
have been ill, even with a headache, in 
my life. I wish I could describe to you 
her strong, joyful spirit, the quaint per- 
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fection of her love for my father, and 
the complete trust of his heart in her. 
No wonder the four Misses Hayne grew 
up with the impression that the one 
possible completion of life was to be 
also wives. And surely if ever circum- 
stances render it desirable for a conclu- 
sion of this kind to be acted upon, it is 
in a family of four girls, whose never 
ample support must cease with one 
waning life. 

So I thought, one day—the eldest 
Miss Hayne at twenty-three—as I sat at 
the window and looked a little way 
down the street. My eyes stopped at 
Theophilus Portman’s goodly abode, 
but my fancy went up the grand stone 
steps, and showed myself looking out 
between the lace curtains from the 
solid vantage-ground of a rich man’s 
wife. 

The rich man came out as I sat there 
—“a little, thin, yellow man,” as one of 
my sisters had truly described him, his 
hair partaking of the general scantness 
of his material, and his eyebrows and 
lashes almost invisible. He drank tea 
three times a-day—his only dissipation 
—and increased the size of his feet with 
arctic overshoes whenever the smallest 
suspicion of dampness could warrant it. 
He crossed the street and rang at the 
bell, and with the perfect understanding 
that he was come to see Miss Hayne, the 
three younger sisters escaped through 
the dining-room while he was struggling 
with the arctics in the hall. 

Well, we taiked about such things as 
are apt to interest a mercantile man of 
forty who has “ built up a business,” 
instead of reading Ruskin and Mrs. 
Browning and a good many other books 
now in fashion. I studied him and his 
words, as he sat there, with all the care 
I could, and concluded that he was 
worthy, and ordinary, in equal degrees, 
I also was confirmed in my suspicion 
that he wished to marry me, and knew 
that his sole object in appointing to 
come next evening was to make known 
his request. 

All the family knew it too; the good 
parents were highly satisfied; for to 
elderly eyes Mr. Philo Portman was a 
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man to be desired, and the settlement 
in life he could offer the eldest Miss 
Hayne entirely satisfactory. And the 
eldest Miss Hayne in her chamber that 
night mentally accepted Mr. Portman, 
and then forgot for five hours to go to 
bed while she sat on the little old sofa 
of her own upholstering and looked the 
deed in the face. 

This, then, was “my story;” no 
wonder the bells could not ring it nor 
the birds sing it! Was I to be a be- 
trothed wife to-morrow night? Then 
where was all that tumult of surpassing 
emotions Mrs. Browning thrills us with 
in the “ Sonnets,” and which all poets 
assign to this, life’s crowning hour? 
Were not such things, after all, just fic- 
tion and romance? I turned back to 
plain life. Naturally, I thought first of 
my mother, and my mind travelled 
back over the chance indications she 
had given of how things were with her, 
and applied them one by one to my 
own case. She was not a sentimental 
woman, and never tried fancy pictures ; 
so what she had mentioned now and 
then was always the plainest fact. I 
remembered how she had told of their 
early life, when my father had brought 
her, a perfect stranger, to the great city ; 
of the long days alone which were not 
lonesome, from the sole thought that 
their close would bring him back to 
her; and then, of how goldenly the 
hours went on when they were together 
—how the simple fact of their mutual 
presence—the sound of their voices 
reaching and talking to each other— 
seemed to fill up every social need or 
ambition, and make life as complete a 
satisfaction as it can be here. 

I applied this picture to myself and 
Mr. Theophilus Portman. Could it be 
that I should ever listen with fond ex- 
pectation for the tread of those India- 
rubbers, and gaze upon that little sandy 
man as mother did to this day upon 
father? How curiously she loves him! 
She said if he had died during that last 
illness, she should never have had his 
dear old hat moved from the rack in 
the hall! Was it not Miss Hayne who 
had unguardedly called the outer wrap- 
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pings of her lover a lot of fussy old 
things ? 

Might not love come? Such things 
had been—read of. Her mother had 
waited three years till her poor clerk 
could save enough to marry her, and 
not all the dissatisfaction of the old 
folks nor the scoffing comparisons of 
her sisters of her “ baby-faced clerk,” 
with their beef and brawn landholding- 
lovers, could shake for an hour her glad 
fidelity. 

Mr. Portman was a most kind and 
worthy man, and she esteemed him 
highly, and doubted not the time must 
come when she should regard him with 
most affectionate interest ; but down in 
the bottom of Miss Hayne’s honest 
heart lay a faint, cold certainty, that 
never in any year of life the time could 
come when she should feel as her moth- 
er had done before she was born. She 
thought of the young wife, Christian 
though she were, pulling aside with 
blank horror the thought of her own 
possibly approaching death, solely be- 


cause it must separate her from him. 
She could not imagine a rest, a joy, or 
music in heaven if it shut her out from 


the sight of his clear eyes! And the 
eldest Miss Hayne was the child of such 
love as this. In all her veins flowed the 
impulses which had made life so bright- 
ly worth while to the authors of her 
own existence. Yet when at three 
o’clock she crept wearily to bed she had 
resolved to marry Mr. Theophilus Port- 
man. 
IL THE JABEZ DICKSONS. 

I did not seem to have closed my eyes 
when mother brought a telegram and a 
mourning face into my room. Aunt 
Katy was dead, and only thirty-five 
years old; how could it be the strong 
young farmer’s wife had not lived out 
half her days? It seemed sorrowfully 
strange, and when at nine o’clock moth- 
er and I took our seats in the train for 
a long day’s journey to the house of 
mourning we were full of sad conjec- 
ture. We had not been very familiar 
with the lives of these relatives, no one 
seeming to be in the way of writing let- 
ters at the Dicksons, and aunt Katy, 
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with her five little girls and no servant, 
being too overwhelmed with work, for 
much visiting or receiving visits. 

“T suppose you never conceived how 
much there really was of your aunt 
Katy,” my mother remarked as we sped 
along. I never had; I had last seen 
her when I was about seventeen, and 
was full of notions of sentimental refine- 
ments which her appearance and ayoca- 
tions greatly shocked. In common with 
the other housewives of her region, we 
had found her arrayed in a calico dress 
just below the knee, and hideous pan- 
talets of the same. She did not see the 
advantage, she said, of dragging a long 
calico tail after her every step she went, 
and she could not possibly do the work 
she did in one. That seemed true 
enough. Every incumbrance of toilet 
needed to be put out of the way to en- 
able her to make the butter and cheese 
from fifteen cows, weave carpet and 
cloth for home use, bear and rear five 
children, wash and cook and scrub for 
them and her husband and his parents 
who lived with them. All these things 
she had done without any assistance 
whatever for fifteen years, from the very 
day of her marriage, when her bridal 
tour had been a jolt of fifty miles over 
the stony hills to the bare, paintless 
house where she to-day lay dead. * 

It seemed to me a hard record fora 
life blessed with the brightest love; but 
mother’s next words gave me a further 
hint. 

“ Katy really had the most ambition 
and imagination of any of us. If she 
could have married an educated man 
who helped her along as your father 
did me, she would have turned her 
energies to other directions than the 
scrubbing-brush, and been a really bril- 
liant woman. I suppose she did the 
best she could ; but it has always seem- 
ed to me as if her match had been a 
dreadful mistake, though I hope she 
never found it out for herself; Jabez 
Dickson was in no way her equal, and 
the children are all just like him; not 
a Marriott in the whole lot.” 

Not one. When we arrived, there 
were the five chubby faces, variously 
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modified, but all with the round, un- 
meaning eyes and heavy features of the 
house of Dickson. The father, after 
remarking that it was a miserable 
night, made no further effort at conver- 
sation, and mother and I went alone to 
the chamber of the dead. 

It moved me as it had never done in 
life, this noble Marriott face, with 
every plebeian care swept out of it by 
death. Unconsciously, I stood there 
with a longing to read the riddle of her 
life. Tired she looked—too tired to 
bear even the weight of her hands on 
her breast—it was my fancy, and I laid 
them softly by her side. What was it 
had loosed the vitals of her strong life 
that she lay here dead in her prime, 
leaving her girls for other hands to 
train to womanhood and worth? I 
could not tell, and I turned away at 
last to the little room adjoining, where a 
neighbor, low-toned, but voluble, was 
giving mother the particulars of “ Miss 
Dickson’s last sickness.” 

“She jest worked herself to death, 
Miss Hayne, that was all. The way she 
has been goin’ on the last five years 
r’al’y don’t seem nat’ral. Jabez Dickson 
he meant well; but he was brought up, 
you know, to think there wa’n’t nothin’ 
in this world worth thinkin’ of but 
work and scrapin’ together. And it 
never "peared to ’cur to him that any 
body could overdo. Every thing kind 
of come on to oncethis summer. They 
was puttin’ up the big barn and board- 
in’all the hands. The last child ought 
to have been weaned, but it was kind 
of ailin’, and she let it hang on for fear 
of hurtin’ it. Her rest was broke with 
it nights, though she never got through 
in any kind of season to go to bed. 
Well, the upshot of it was she took a 
kind o’ low fever and went right out o’ 
her mind. We couldn’t keep her on the 
bed, nor do nothin’ with her. She jest 
roved ’round the house talkin’ the 
strangest kind, till finally she got too 
weak for that and laid down and died 
without ever comin’ to herself again.” 

Could any story be more mournful ? 
I did not wonder my mother wept so 
sorely ; but I set myself to the problem 
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of why aunt Katy worked herself to 
death. 

In the first place, she had possessed 
an inherited capacity for a large and 
generous cultivation, and this had never 
been brought out, but sorely repressed— 
repressed with a pertinacity that seem- 
ed painful to consider, as I made some 
study of Jabez Dickson. Without the 
native advantage of a mind, he had 
read nothing, heard nothing, seen noth- 
ing, and consequently knew nothing. 
A less improving and elevating com- 
panion for any woman could hardly 
have been found. 

The worst thing to contend with, 
however, was his small, pitiful penny- 
wisdom. He seemed possessed by a 
demon of parsimony that watched over 
every expenditure, and restricting the 
family surroundings to the barest nec- 
essaries, carefully shut out every avenue 
of culture that might have come from 
the proceeds of all those weariful churn- 
ings, had aunt Katy been encouraged to 
follow her own instincts in any single 
thing. I remember overhearing him 
hint at wasteful extravagance, and seri- 
ously predict the poorhouse, because 
she asked him to have the molasses-jug 
filled and to buy a pound of raisins! 

Then her children came. Mr. Tenny- 
son talks very prettily about this, and 
promises that “ baby-lips shall give her 
rest,” who joins her lot to one with 
“the straitened forehead of a fool.” He 
tells her “ the child shall clothe the fath- 
er with a dearness not his own,” be- 
cause “ half is hers and half is his.” Why, 
with aunt Katy that was the very sting 
of it! The eldest was fourteen when 
she died, and as I looked at her and the 
two next in age, I saw how their moth- 
er must have given up any hope she 
might have had of an outlet of the 
music dying in herself, through them. 
They reminded me of nothing so much 
as a lot of pretty sleek young heifers. 
There was in them an almost entire ab- 
sence of all that restless yearning and 
inquiry which marks every mind that 
grows strongly. They would sit demure 
on their crickets and knit socks for sale, 
without an apparent thought beyond 
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their occupation and the approbation 
of the parental Jabez. 

Shall you ever forgive me if I say I 
saw in imagination five little Portmans, 
with white eyelashes and rubber shoes, 
demonstrating that two and two make 
four on five little slates, while papa 
looked over the price-lists in the news- 
paper ? 

I looked back upon that long dull 
grind of fifteen years, and saw how the 
prospect of rest and reward in her 
heavy toil must have surely died out of 
aunt Katy’s heart, and did not any 
longer wonder in the least that body 
and mind gave way together. 

We laid her away under the briers in 
a graveyard bare and bleak as her 
life had been, and I turned away with a 
sore heartache for her, but my own les- 
son learned. 

The little heifers were much pleased 
with the dignity of their first veils, but 
had not imagination enough to feel 
their loss very keenly. As to uncle 
Jabez, my mother departed with burn- 
ing indignation in her soul at him. We 
had been there but three days in all, yet 
in bemoaning his own desolate condi- 
tion he had contrived to hint how im- 
possible it was for a man to get along 
without a com-pa-nion. It is enough to 
say that in seven months more he found 
a new “ womern,” as he always called a 
wife. A female with red hair, who 
smoked a pipe, was chosen to replace 
Catherine Vernon Marriott. 

On our journey homeward, without 
giving her a hint of my final drift, I 
told my mother all the theory of sunt 
Katy, and when she had assented thor- 
oughly, “ made the application” to my- 
self and Mr. Portman. 

My lot in life, as his wife, I told her, 
however different in detail, would be 
founded upon as real a mistake as aunt 
Katy’s marriage had been. There was 
nothing in him that could enlarge my 
life—I did not want or need him. 

Mr. Portman promptly reported him- 
self and his offer upon my return. After 
the first instant of mortified surprise, I 
saw he found consolation in the convic- 
tion that I was a fool. And with this 
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comfortable reflection the arctic shoes 
crossed our threshold never more to 
return. 

Had I been a fool? Sometimes it 
halt seemed so, outwardly. Fixed sala- 
ries did not expand as the great woe 
of the war deepened, and every neces- 
sary of life trebled in price. In vain 
we reduced our domestic staff to one 
small colored youth, from a public 
charity, who made a feint of going er- 
rands and waiting while we did the 
work. Our future ability to “ keep up 
appearances” was becoming involved 
in real doubt, when our old maiden 
cousin, Harriet Lane—rich, literary, and 
lonesome—proposed that Jocelynda 
should come and spend the winter with 
her. This was the eldest Miss Hayne— 
myself. No need to say how joyfully 
this proposal was accepted, nor how I 
acquiesced in, if I did not agree with, 
her other proposition that my company 
was to be enjoyed upon the condition 
that she might furnish my winter outfit. 


Ill, MRS. VAN HATTAN’S COOK. 


The journey of three hundred miles 
from our inland town completed, I stood 
at the door of Miss Lane’s tall city-house 
and rang, while the hackman brought 
up my trunk. After ten minutes’ wait- 
ing and pulling the bell I stepped back, 
and looking up at the house, found with 
a chill surprise every shutter closed. 
The driver seeing the state of affairs, re- 
placed my trunk, and we drove straight 
to the business-place of Miss Lane’s 
bachelor brother, Mr. Josiah. There I 
found his partner, and learned from him 
the astounding fact that Mr. Lane had 
sailed for England with his sister a week 
ago. The gentleman seeing my entire 
surprise, explained that this departure 
had been quite unanticipated by Mr. 
Lane two weeks before, but business 
rendering it desirable, he had taken the 
opportunity for the year’s vacation 
abroad, long projected by himself and 
Miss Lane. 

The letter in which Miss Lane ap- 
prised me of this sudden change in her 
plans had not reached me when [ left, 
and in fact never arrived. She told me 
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long after that on her return she had 
found it behind a sideboard, on which 
it had been hastily placed to be mailed 
among others, in the confusion of de- 
parture. 

Once more I took refuge in the hack, 
and reaching a hotel, as evening came 
on, and a little bewildered and a great 
deal disappointed, sat down to plan 
what next. 

. It did not seem possible for me to go 
back to that overburdened home. 

Lack of opportunity, as well as our 
social position, had always made paid 
occupation there seem out of the ques- 
tion. .Was it equally so here? By 
morning I had decided no; and as a 
result the daily papers set forth “ Miss 
Martha Jocelyn,” as open to engagement 
as teacher or governess, with due accom- 
plishments and references. I waited a 
whole week for applications, and not 
one came, while my slender means grew 
daily slenderer, till only enough was 
left to take me back to my home. 

It was a long ride in a street-car to 
the dépét next morning, and as we rat- 
tled along, I was attracted to the talk 
of a woman besidé me, who was confid- 
ing to a friend various particulars con- 
cerning the cook’s place she was about 
leaving. I was struck by the amount 
of the wages compared with the light- 
ness of the services; but this, she re- 
marked, “ could be had in other places 
where the folks were not so dreadful 
pertikeler.” 

People can think a great deal ina 
short space sometimes, and in the fifteen 
minutes before the car stopped to de 
posit Mrs. Van Hattan’s cook at her 
mistress’ door, I had gone through a 
course of reasoning which resulted in 
my alighting at the same spot. Urging 
housework upon women, rather than 
teaching or sewing, I knew was a fayvor- 
ite modern topic, but brought face to 
face with it here, how I shrank. Miss 
Jocelynda Hayne a cook! impossible ! 

And yet the time had come when 
father, carefully as we had concealed it 
from him, could no longer support us 
all at home. The question resolved it- 
self finally into two alternatives: go 
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home and recall Theophilus Portman, 
as I knew I could in a moment, or seek 
employment as a cook. The former 
course would close once for all the page 
of my life’s music; the latter, though 
for the present grievous, might open to 
brighter possibilities in the future. 
Then I remembered Katy Marriott’s 
face, which had answered back my 
yearning pity with that look of “Too 
late !—the mischief’s done!” and it re- 
solved me as nothing else could. 

The area-door had scarcely closed 
after the portly form of the cook, when 
I rang at it, and asked for Mrs. Van Hat- 
tan, and presently was sent for into the 
presence of an entirely majestic dame 
in regulation heavy dead-black silk and 
laces. She waited calmly for my errand, 
which I stated, with a sort of stony 
courage. Whether she was surprised by 
my appearance, coupled with the re- 
quest for a place as her cook, I do not 
know, and never have known. True, I 
was plainness itself, in my old water- 
proof and brown straw hat; but if she 
saw “a difference,” she did not show it. 
She put me through a close catechism 
as to my culinary acquirements, to which 
I gave straight enough answers; for Mrs. 
Hayne’s daughter had prepared, the 
same dishes for her guests as graced the 
table of Mrs. Van Hattan. My name I 
gave as Martha Jocelyn, and referred to 
Mrs. Alfred Hayne, for whom I had 
worked for several years, and was now 
leaving only in hope of higher wages in 
the city. In pressing need of a cook, 
Mrs. Van Hattan engaged Martha Joce- 
lyn, and graciously permitted her to 
come at once, pending her letter of in- 
quiry to Mrs. Hayne. 

I went to the dépdt, to change the 
destination of my trunk, and that after- 
noon, in Mrs, Van Hattan’s respectable 
attic, took trom it pen and paper, and 
mixed with a letter to my mother some 
very salt tears, I marked it with a con- 
spicuous “ Private,” for my strong, com- 
mon-sensible mother was the one and 
the only one toconfide in, Announcing 
what I could do for myself, I left it to 


_her to decide whether I should stay and 


do it, or come directly home. Explain- 
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ing cousin Lane’s unlucky aeparture, I 
reminded her that our friends in general 
had only a vague idea that I had gone 
to spend the winter with a relative, and 
need never know that I had not reached 
the safe oblivion of my destination. 
Need father and the girls know it, even ? 
Indeed, it was a main feature of my plan, 
that it should be a secret from all but 
mother. The sorrow and bitterness to 
father, and the spoiling the enjoyment 
of the dear young sisters, was not to be 
contemplated. 

In four days two letters came to the 
Van Hattan mansion. One the lady of 
the house found an excellent “ charac- 
ter” for “the young woman Martha 
Jocelyn,” as she was styled by the Mrs. 
Hayne who wrote. The other was for 
cook, read in her attic with tears proba- 
bly not half so bitter as had hidden the 
paper often from the sight of the moth- 
er writer. Yes, my mother approved, re- 
luctantly, yet sincerely, from the hard 
needs of the case; and I read carefully 
her wise advice to be always resolutely 


“ cook,” and never by the least assertion 
of myself impose on my employers the 
irksome courtesy due to “ better days.” 

There seemed little danger of such a 
chance coming. The Van Hattans scarce- 
ly glanced at the new cook as she help- 


ed serve the dinner. You have all seen 
people like them. Without one particle 
of talent, or other than ordinary acquire- 
ments, such as they take unquestioned 
precedence everywhere from old family 
tradition and inherited fine noses. The 
paternal Van Hattan was a business man, 
and more American than the rest, who 
gave their whole minds to keeping up 
the family state. There were Misses Hen- 
rietta and Beatrice, and Mr. Diedrich 
Knickerbocker Van Hattan, all tolera- 
ble, though weakened copies of the 
grand dame, their mother. There was, 
in fact, about the young gentleman that 
suggestion of feebleness common to such 
youth of our country, whose strongest 
discipline, mental and bodily, is playing 
billiards and studying the possibilities 
of the whisker. To but one Van Hat- 
tan I became, or wished to be, more 
than “cook.” The little lonesome seven- 
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year old Suydam, who bored his rela- 
tives and tormented the servants, seem- 
ed to find the one rest for the sole of 
his foot at cook Jocelyn’s side. Perhaps 
I might have become convinced that my 
life there was totally unworthy of my 
powers, if it had not been for this little 
lad ; but he became so truly mine, that 
it seemed a right good work and mis- 
sion to work for him and the manhood 
to come. 

You will want some plain details of 
my life. I had enough skill and fore- 
thought at the start to lighten drudgery 
by no means heavy in itself. There were 
plenty of servants; mine was the one 
branch of the table, and I never found 
a trace of the particularity which had 
offended my predecessor. 

The books in the plainer bindings I 
asked and gained leave to read. Little 
Suy’s company made feasible many a 
ramble I should hardly have liked to 
take alone; he constantly declined the 
formal drive in the elegant barouche, 
saying, “I’m going to the Park with 
cook!” 

But oh, the difference in the life of 
Martha Jocelyn and that of Jocelynda 
Hayne! Yet does not Sartor Resartus 
tell us “we may give up happiness and 
instead thereof find blessedness?” I 
thought I had it, especially after moth- 
er’s letters. And then the things I 
bought and sent home to the girls! 
Cooks’ wardrobe need little replenishing. 
I wrote them long letters about the city, 
and they thought, dear simple things, 
their presents were all the overflowings 
of cousin Lane’s good will to sister Jo. 

The long months passed, and my po- 
sition in the Van Hattan’s family remain- 
ed apparently the same as the day I en- 
tered. I was their servant—that fixed 
the gulf. They saw and desired to see 
in meno further merit than honesty and 
nice cookery. That was just enough ; 
I asked no more; but was it not a little 
forlorn to mark those young folks going 
in and out before me, talking their mer- 
ry talks, while cook, who was “to the 
manor born,” must keep her lips sealed 
and silent? I confess I entered upon 
my second year of service with bitter 
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tears. If I could only have gone home 
on a visit, even, it would have been less 
hard; but how account to the sisters 
three for the leanness of my wardrobe 
when theirs had been supplied? The 
way before me was growing very, very 
long. 


IV. RENDER TO THEIR EXCELLENCIES. 


I have all this time neglected to men- 
tion grandpapa Van Hattan, a personage 
whose own careful dignity, old age and 
infirmities never tempted him to forget. 
His son and the family paid him formal 
visits, at stated intervals, in the massive- 
ly furnished old-fashioned rooms he oc- 
cupied, and, taking it for granted his 
man Thomas attended to all his whims, 
troubled themselves no further. And 


yet, ailing and failing, he needed care 
and sympathy almost as much as a child, 
and he was more forlorn in his solitary 
state than the poorest old soul gossiping 
at the one fireside with his grandchil- 
dren clamoring at his knees. Of course, 
to knowingly accept this sympathy from 


a servant would have been impossible ; 
but though it was not in my province, I 
fell into the habit of giving him little 
attentions money certainly never bought. 
He came to miss me if I did not accom- 
pany the invalid’s dishes I prepared ; 
and sending for me on some trifling pre- 
text, would keep me fussing about him 
as long as my other work would allow 
me to remain. 

He liked to have bright little Suy 
about; but he only fancied grandpa’s 
dull old rooms when I was there. I 
hardly know by what imperceptible de- 
grees I became sufficiently conversant 
with the old man’s mind to talk and 
read to him—always, of course, with 
the deference due to the immense dis- 
tance between a Van Hattan and a cook. 
The footing implied was always that of 
a trusty servant, allowed access to the 
invalid’s room as reward of merit. I 
sometimes thought I should have liked 
more time to myself; but, after all, it 
might have made me morbid and more 
lonesome, As it was, Suy was for the 
most part inevitable; and as grandpa 
Van Hattan was in some respects almost 
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in his second childhood, I really enter- 
tained them together very well. 

Certainly, if my life were monotonous, 
there was to be some variety in the 
routine. By the time winter was over, 
we had a new invalid. A gay season 
of party-going, late hours and petty 
dissipations proved too much for Mr. 
Diedrich, and he fell ill with a tedious 
fever. The long days of early Spring 
found him confined to the house, a most 
resourceless and miserable mortal. Mam- 
ma and the girls had more important 
work than humoring his whims, and 
the servants kept out of his way, he was 
so terribly cross. When he sent for me, 
to describe the fantastic dishes he want- 
ed prepared, he was as rude as the Van 
Hattan breeding would allow him to 
be. I did not care, but repairing the 
housemaids’ neglects in the room, tried 
to give things a more heartening shape; 
and silent when no reply was needed, I 
answered when I must, as pleasantly as 
if the invalid were all heart could wish, 
instead of a cross young spoony. 

Mrs. Browning says, “‘ Was never a 
lament begun which ere it endeth suits 
but one ;” yet I certainly had no idea 
as I sat in grandpa Van Hattan’s room 
one weary rainy day, with the little 
lad at my knee, how plainly my low 
enough voice was floating into the room 
where the younger invalid Jay solitary 
and sad. 

I had taken up one of the true, simple 
strains breathed up out of the doing 
and enduring heart of the war; wound- 
ed sore, it may be to death, the worn 
soldier sighs, 


“ My half-day’s work is done, 
And if "tis all my part, 
I give my patient God 
My patient heart, 


** And grasp his banner still, 
Though all the blue be dim ; 
These stripes, no less than stars, 
Lead after Him !”’ 


Of how different a life, of what differ- 
ent aims and regrets, these words must 
have told the idler and pleasure-seeker 
who heard them. The simple rhyme he 
never would have noticed in health con- 
veyed arebuke that made him ashamed. 
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He knew he had not even done the half- 
day’s work, nor desired to do it, but 
had turned away from the noble banner 
when its splendors trailed, and were in 
sore need of strong, upbearing hands. 
Suy, pattering by his door a moment 
after, was called in, but refused to stay. 
He was going for the book cook pro- 
mised to finish before supper. “Oh 
dear,” groaned he at his wits’-end, for a 
resource from long dull thoughts; “sup- 
pose you let this wearisome cook come 
and read to you here.” Cook did not 
want to; but grandpa dozed peacefully, 
and she pitied the frightful tedium of 
this convalescence, and went; sitting 
down, with quiet sense of humor, in 
true servant-fashion on a hard chair by 
the door. Suy dragged up a sumptuous 
ottoman, and with his head on his knee 
listened to the wonderful adventures 
and ever-perfect good fortune of Mayne 
Reid’s dwellers in the desert-home, 
This book ended, the invalid held 
forth his own novel, and Martha Jocelyn 
read till the stoppage of the Van Hat- 
tan chariot at the door warned her alike 
of the situation and of the tea to get. 


Vv. A DECLARATION, NOT OF WAR, 


Diedrich’s eyes were too weak to ad- 
mit of reading for himself; Beatrice 
dozed after the first six pages; and the 
state of his affairs grew so desperate, 
that his mother, apprehensive of being 
called on for personal sacrifice, bethought 
herself of having heard Martha Jocelyn 
reading quite decently to Suy, and pro- 
posed her being called in. I felt that 
this honor, not coming in the range of 
my cook’s contract, might reasonably be 
declined, and I felt sorely tempted to 
decline. When I did assent, it was with 
the one purpose of emphasizing a sub- 
stantial truth or two to a youth who 
needed such bracing exceedingly. Young 
Mr. Van Hattan had no relish for litera- 
ture containing truths, and after a washy 
novel or two, I quietly let him see 
that cook’s reading could not be com- 
manded like a beef tea, and must be on 
condition of a choice in the selections, 
Rather than be bereft of all resource, he 
acquiesced, and we finally became a trio, 
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prosperous with the wealth of many 
pleasant hours—these native Van Hat- 
tans and their cook. 

But, after all, there was no real wis- 
dom in these proceedings, and I might 
have seen it, had I not rated one thing 
too high and another too low. The 
overrated thing was the Van Hattan 
pride of this member of a family, who, 
were their cook as lovely as the beggar- 
maid Cophetua espoused from his 
throne, would cast no second glance at 
her. The thing underrated was my be- 
ing constantly in the society of a youth 
whose apparently superior social advan- 
tage was subtly balanced by my own 
better mind and really complete equal- 
ity. For asI sat there I was not, after 
all, Martha Jocelyn but, spite of prim- 
med hair and calico dress, just Joce- 
lynda Hayne. 

Affectation, as it would be, not to ad- 
mit my leading nature of the two, I 
truly did not know how fast he was 
learning to follow. Nor, I suppose, did 
he. No doubt it took more than a day 
for him to fling “the claims of long 
descent” to the winds. Nor doI be- 
lieve he ever fully did it till, in the 
duskening glow of a late sunset, I read 
to him Gail Hamilton’s “Men and 
Women.” My own experience may have 
led me to emphasize the exhortation 
to girls to withhold always the step 
which can make it possible “to exclaim 
more bitterly than the dame of the 
ballad,”— 


“ Yesterday I was Lady O’'Lynn; 
To-day I am John o’ the scale’s wife.” 


I suppose I looked enthusiastic. At 
any rate, it seemed to flash into his 
mind that here would be a fitting chance 
to reverse the fate and lift me from my 
John o’ the scales sphere to the height 
of Lady O’Lynn—Van Hattan! At any 
rate, he rose, and taking the steps be- 
tween us, lifted my hand to his lips. 
And so doing, closed the final page of 
the “readings of the cook;” for com- 
prehending and not approving, I rose in 
an instant and left the room, starting 
up Suy, who appeared to be sleeping 
beside me. 
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Needless to say, I did not enter the 
sitting-room again ; and I so contrived, 
that Mr. Diedrich could only have seen 
me in the kitchen among the servants. 
The knowledge that he was constantly 
on the watch to speak with me alone, did 
not add to my comfort, even had not 
the general peace been presently under- 
mined by the little Guy Fawkes of a 
Suy. 

“That young woman has too many 
airs for a cook,” I heard Miss Henrietta 
remark one day, as I arranged the des- 
sert in the china closet. “When you 
give her an order, she will listen and 
answer so tranquilly as if she were hear- 
ing your A B C’s. If she were to blush 
and seem a little fidgetted now and then 
it would seem quite as befitting.” 

Diedrich uttered a suppressed 
“Pooh!” which set off Suy: “I say 
cook is nice—just as nice as she can be; 
I know brother Diedrich thinks so too, 
for I saw him kissing her hand.” 

Had Suy announced his witness of a 
murder, he could hardly have rendered 
his family more painfully speechless. 
Diedrich turned flagrantly red, and 
with a muttered “ Dem the boy,” left 
the room. Mrs. Van Hattan knew that 
was a passed age where her ancestors 
kissed pretty servants, who took it for 
compliment. In a time when tailors 
were Presidents, who could feel even a 
Van Hattan safe in kissing a cook’s 
hand? I received no warning, but felt 
myself watched, till in spite of all the 
day came. Reading one afternoon out 
of a quaint old favorite of grandpa Van 
Hattan’s, my even voice lulled him final- 
ly to sleep. I lingered to finish a page 
to myself before going down. In this 
interval, unperceived by me in the wan- 
ing light, and unheard on the soft car- 
pet, young Van Hattan came in—came 
straight to the high-armed chair where 
I sat, and kneeling upon the stool at my 
feet, cut me off from escape. 

“IT will hear,” said he, earnestly, 
“whether you avoid me because you 
fear my intentions are not worthy, or 
because you decline to listen in any 
ease.” 

“In any case, Mr. Van Hattan, they 
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cannot be worthy. The eldest son of a 
family like your’s has no right to inflict 
on it a marriage they would regard a 
keen disgrace.” 

“Dem my family,” he returned, Man- 
talini-like; “I want you for myself. 
You can make me more than they will 
ever do; more of a man than I shall 
ever be without you. You are the first 
woman I have ever loved, or mean to 
love.” 

The poor fellow took my hand and 
pressed it fondly, beggingly, in both 
his. Wasit not tempting? A loving, if 
not a very strong man’s heart; a sure 
shelter in a beautiful home from the 
world’s rough work. It may have look- 
ed so to lonely me for an instant; but 
it was really only the Theophilus Port- 
man question over again, and after one 
moment’s thought, I answered : 

“For the reason given, and for others 
I need not give, with all gratitude and 
respect, I decline.” 

In vain he urged for these “ reasons.” 
I would not deepen his wound by say- 
ing he was not quite man enough to in- 
spire me with real love. At last, seeing 
further pressing useless, he flung him- 
self out of the room full of angry 
trouble. 


VI. A WILL AND A WAY. 


Neither of us were aware of a listener; 
but grandpa Van Hattan had wakened 
quietly at the first sound of Diedrich’s 
voice, and had heard, to his deep cha- 
grin, a son of his house offer marriage 
to a servant. Too proud to publish 
even to his relatives this unlucky dis- 
covery, the poor old gentleman must 
have felt much secret trouble, lest Mar- 
tha Jocelyn might after all find the 
temptation to exchange servitude for 
prosperous ease too much for her princi- 
ple. Discharging me, he probably 
thought, might rouse my indignation 
and precipitate the catastrophe he, no 
doubt, anxiously planned to prevent. 

Thus matters went on for some time. 
Grandpapa’s health, though not improv- 
ing, scarcely grew perceptibly worse; 
and the ladies, coming home late from 
a party one night, were quite startled 
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to find he had departed in the quiet 
death of the aged, with only his son 
and Martha Jocelyn in the room. Un- 
limited crape and carriages, with three 
clergymen, made the funeral most im- 
posing ; and his kindred returned from 
laying him, with due solemnity, in the 
family vault, to enter on his possessions. 

It is hardly customary, in these days, 
to call in the Biddy of a week, or the 
equally transient footman, to hear the 
reading of the master’s will. So when 
the Van Hattan’s were convened in state, 
with none but the great legal luminary, 
the old-time friend and keeper of their 
honored relative’s last will and testa- 
ment, they were surprised by his inquiry 
for a person named Martha Jocelyn. 
Thinking it possible, however, some 
trifling services had prompted a keep- 
sake from grandpapa’s abundant porta- 
bles, the bell was rung, and cook sum- 
moned. Whereupon the lawyer formal- 
ly began the ceremonious document, de- 
scribing the possessions of the late Regi- 
nald Van Hattan, and their diversion 
among his beloved children and grand- 
children, who were thus enriched to the 
extent ofsome hundred thousand a-piece. 
Finally the will closed with this codicil : 

“TI bequeath to Martha Jocelyn, a 
young person who has declined to raise 
herself from her proper position at the 
expense of the happiness of others, the 
sum of $20,000, on the sole condition 
that she remain true to her decision in 
future.” 

Besides myself, Diedrich alone knew 
the occasion of this amazing codicil, 
and amid the awful stillness that fol- 
lowed its reading, I left the room and 
ran to my attic, to consider the bearings 
of this most unlooked-for event. 

The legal luminary must have been 
less shrewd than a lawyer of his repu- 
tation should be, if he failed to conjec- 
ture the nature of the “ decision” of the 
“young person,” which called for twenty 
thousand to confirm and reward it. But, 
as a matter-of-course, he made no audi- 
ble surmise, but folded up the will and 
blandly bowed himself out, leaving the 
mourners to the rich consolation of their 
hundred thousand a-piece. 
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There has lately been a case before the 
courts of a man, who leaving one legacy 
of fifty thousand, bequeathed the odd 
million of his fortune to a lady, who is 
now earnestly contesting the will to re- 
cover the whole sum. What wonder, 
then, that the ladies Van Hattan, to 
whom diamonds were dear, expressed 
their solemn conviction that poor dear 
grandpapa’s mind had been failing of 
late, and must have been mischievously 
tampered with by the young woman 
Jocelyn ; ergo, the propriety of declin- 
ing to abide the codicil. 

Then up spoke Diedrich with an in- 
dignant pluck, which did him vast 
credit. 

“T fancy I can explain away any sus- 
picion of imbecility on the old gentle- 
man’s part, and give you a tolerable 
theory of the codicil. I asked Martha 
Jocelyn to marry me, and she refused ; 
the sole reason she would give being her 
reluctance to distress the people, who 
are handsomely returning the compli- 
ment by proposing to take her little 
morsel to add to their heap. I had the 
privilege of being declined in grandpa’s 
room, he being, as I supposed, asleep ; 
but there is no doubt he heard every 
word. If you want the money back in 
the family, you can persuade her to 
matry me. That is the only way; for 
if you contest the will, I will tell the 
truth, if I have to do it in open court.” 

The twenty thousand was dust in the 
balance compared with the dreadful 
contingencies in Diedrich’s speech; so 
when I came down to express grave 
doubts as to my right to the money, 
they met me with the most admirably- 
feigned smiles, and assured me, that as 
their late relative was the sole arbiter 
of his own fortune, he had a perfect 
right to bestow a share of it upon me. 
Furthermore, that nothing could induce 
them to touch a shilling of this trifling 
bequest, to which I was most welcome. 

Certainly, then, I kad little disposi- 
tion to throw away this delightful piece 
of good fortune, which was so very 
great a thing to me. How illimitably 
bright the world began to stretch out 
once more before me as I knelt before 
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my trunk and bestowed in it my little 
possessions to go home! I had inquired, 
at long intervals, at Mr. Lane’s place of 
business for news of their return, and 
now on my way to the dépdt I paused 
again at the door, where I had met my 
great disappointment. Lo! Mr. Josiah 
Lane himself opened the door, and see- 
ing me, seized his hat and insisted on 
driving straight to his sister’s. What 
tears the tender-hearted old maid wept 
as I told my story! No going home for 
me for two weeks yet. The letter had 
just been found behind the beaufet, and 
the handsome check it had contained to 
console me for my disappointment in 
not spending a city-winter, was declared 
to be still mine. I do not believe those 
little elderly folks ever spent two hap- 
pier weeks than those in which they ar- 
rayed mein glorious apparel and en- 
dowed me with endless bijous brought 
from abroad. 

I did not write home of my coming, 
having been en route for the dépdt in 
half a day after the reading of that tre- 
mendous will, So when the grand pro- 
cession of Mr. Josiah, Miss Harriet, and 
myself drew up before the door the sur- 
prise was wonderful. Oh, what honor 
and peace and length of days there may 
be in twenty thousand dollars when it 
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comes into families like that of the four 
Misses Hayne! What tears, too, of joy 
and sorrow, interspersed with fervent 
hugs from the sisters, were seen in the 
secret chambers where we had turned 
the alpacas, when they heard how it 
had all come about. 

Maybe you will smile ; but my father 
never knew that his eldest-born spent 
that long city-year in “a place.” It 
seemed natural enough to his not very 
practical mind that upon cousin Lane’s 
absence I should have found opportu- 
nity to transfer the advantage of my 
society to another family. That the 
ministrations he in his fond partiality 
prized so highly should likewise be re- 
warded by a rich man’s bequest, was not 
very wonderful. 

Was not this well? There was no 
greater happiness in the whole thing 
than that there need be no slightest 
suggestion of his own failure in my 
much-less-deserved success. 

Like a very egotist, I have written all 
these pages about myself, and you, feel- 
ing it time the tale should close, must 
chide me, I know, when I say, that, 
heart-free and rich in content as I am, 
I still “ wait for my story ;” for not yet 
the long years have brought it quite as 
I wish it to be! 


“ON TIME.” 


Ir is a profound question, whether 
the awful announcement of the apoca- 
lyptic angel, “that there should be time 
no longer” (Rev. x. 6), is not, like so 
many other passages in the Scripture, a 
form of an ontological truth; whether 
it does not imply that what we call 
Time, and, for that matter, what we call 
Space likewise, are mere conditions of 
our limited human existence. If this be 
80, we shall pass, at death, not merely 
into another portion of space—not mere- 
ly into a further allowance of time—not 
merely into a protraction of the present 
existence, modified by omissions; we 
shall remove inward ; it will appear that 


existence and consciousness covered un- 
suspected depths as inconceivable as a 
fourth dimension for a cube. In sucha 
state there will be no motion, and no 
succession of events. 

For the present, however, we deal 
with the iniinites of space and of time 
in the manner appropriate to our little- 
ness. We cut off a limited piece of the 
inconceivable, and agree to deal with 
the whole (so far as we can deal with it 
at all) in pieces of just this length. We 
call one a mile, the other an hour; and 
then we proceed as if we understood 
them. It is with no irreverence, but 
with a profoundly opposite feeling, that 
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a further analogy is here suggested. As 
the infinites of space and time are nec- 
essarily dealt with under agreed limits 
cognizable by humanity, in order to be 
dealt with at all, is it not in like man- 
ner that, if the Divine was ever to be 
intelligently cognizable by Humanity, it 
must needs present itself under human 
conditions? An incarnation, to give us 
a conscious relation to the Infinite Be- 
ing, is as necessary, in thought, as a 
conventional measure for infinite space 
and infinite time. 

The fundamental measurements for 
portioning out to ourselves the atom of 
eternity which we call time, are given 
along with the rest of our existence. 

Existence alone would not enable us 
to apprehend time. Nor would succes- 
sion of thought alone. Many an ab- 


sorbed thinker, and even a mere drudg- 
ing worker if only absorbed enough, 
has awakened after intent activity, to 
find that so many hours have dropped 
out of his conscious life as instantane- 
ously as the deepest sleep or the pro- 


foundest insensibility. 

Matter, moving in space, is the sole 
means that enables us to mark time. It 
is the steady whirling of the great globe 
on whose outside we stick, and its regu- 
lar swingings around the gigantic melt- 
ed sun, that mark time for us. Any fur- 
ther subdivisions must be done irregular- 
ly by the moon, or regularly by some 
machine. 

The natural succession of the human 
use of cosmic motions to mark the pas- 
sage of time seems likely to have corre- 
sponded with a natural progress of ac- 
quirement in knowledge and refinement 
in thought. Day and night come first ; 
they are the whirling of the very ground 
beneath our feet; 7. ¢, of the cosmic 
body nearest us, and to which our rela- 
tions are most intimate. Next would be 
observed the seasons and the year; these 
depend uper the su», the most promi- 
nent and obvi usiy influential of all the 
heavenly bodies. 

Third in order would come that imper- 
fect subdivision of the year which is 
marked by the motions of the moon; 
and last of all, the wholly artificial sub- 
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divisions of the day and night, which 
have proceeded from hours to minutes, 
seconds, and thousandths of a second. 
These artificial divisions come last, and 
proceed further and further as economy 
of time becomes more and more impor- 
tant. Life is lengthening, the statistical 
physiologists say, from century to cen- 
tury, from hygienic causes. It lengthens 
in another way; by the number of ex- 
periences crowded into it. The prog- 
ress of knowledge, the development of 
intellect, increase this number ; and we 
lengthen our life by acutely perceiving, 
intensely appreciating, and filling full of 
activities, its successive moments, far 
more than by adding on an average year 
or two to our decrepitudes., 

In accordance with this order of rec- 
ognitions, we find that day and night 
are mentioned at once among the pro- 
cesses of creation, in the first chapter of 
Genesis. The year and the seasons are 
ordained almost immediately afterwards, 
as they would naturally be observed al- 
most immediately. The month is refer- 
red to in giving the date of the Flood, 
as if tradition had related the habitual 
observation of it by that time; the He- 
brew figurative week of seven years, 
which presupposes a received week of 
seven days, is named in the story of Ja- 
cob’s servitude for Rachel. Indeed, the 
week is very commonly supposed to have 
been fixed, and the Sabbath also, by an 
express Divine ordination, at the com- 
pletion of the Mosaic creative days; 
which would give the week a priority 
over the month. But the hour is not 
named, nor any similar subdivision of 
day or night, until the Book of Daniel, 
written (Usher’s Chronology) not later 
than about 559 B.C. This date comes 
pretty near that usually attributed to 
Anaximander’s invention of the sun-dial 
(B. C. 550); and it is very natural to 
suppose that this invention may have 
been accompanied with the fixing of a 
set of subdivisions of the day, proper to 
be designated by it. By the way, how- 
ever, the “sun-dial” or “ degrees” of 
Ahaz (the two terms are given by the 
same word in Hebrew) belongs to the 
date 742-717 B.C., nearly two centuries 
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before Anaximander ; and if this trans- 
lation be correct, we may with proba- 
bility carry back the recognition of the 
hour to this earlier date of the machine 
for marking it. 

As for minutes and seconds, the Bible 
does not mention them; although it has 
frequent references to instantaneous ac- 
tions ; and they may naturally be sup- 
posed to have been neglected until the 
means of ascertaining them were invent- 
ed. Indeed, the Bible, we believe, men- 
tions no definite period less than an 
hour, except the half-hour of silence re- 
ferred to in Revelation viii. 1. 

Thus, the longest measure, and the 
most obvious natural measures of time, 
are named in the very first book, and, 
indeed, in the first chapter, of the Bible ; 
while the strictly artificial subdivision 
of time is not even named until four 
fifths at least of the usually accepted 
duration of the growth of the Scrip- 
tures have passed ; and the smallest par- 
tition of time named in it is mentioned 
only in the very last book of it, which 
treats of the last things. 

There! that is a swift progress from 
eternity to a second, and from the crea- 
tion to the Apocalypse. 

It is, of course, for the artificial divis- 
ions of time only that machines are 
used. Its natural divisions are marked 
by the cosmic machines of God. If we 
seek to imagine how man would have 
marked the progress of time if our world 
and the heavenly bodies were stationary, 
if the pervading periodicity of things 
were absent, and we lived in one still 
unbroken glow of suzshine, or in one 
silent darkness, we shall find it neces- 
sary to re-imagine a universe, and our 
own beings too. We shall find it dif 
ficult to discover any point at which 
the Motionless Man could have begun 
his idea of a regular process of time. 
Time-marking has been executed by the 
following contrivances, succeeding each 
other in the following order : 

1. Sun-dial, supposed invented by 
Anaximander, B. C. about 550; possibly 
as old as Ahaz, B. C. 742. Herodotus 
ascribes it to the Babylonians, but with- 
out fixing any particular time. This 
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would apparently support the idea that 
Ahaz had one; since there was inter- 
course between the Assyrian monarchies 
and the nations on the Mediterranean 
coast. 

2. Water-clock, or clepsydra. Com- 
monly said to have been invented by 
Ctesibius of Alexandria, about B. C. 135. 
But the article was common in the time 
of Aristophanes, B. C. about 444-380. 

8. Sand-glass, or hour-glass. Said to 
be mentioned by one Baton, a Greek 
dramatist, B. C. 280. Another account 
says, B. C. 149; and another adds, that 
the invention was lost, and rediscovered 
by the monks during the Middle Ages. 
They were in use in the time of Jerome, 
at any rate—A. D. about 345-420. 

4, Clocks. Turret-clocks, viz., clocks 
so large asto be set up permanently ina 
tower or other part of a building, are va- 
riously and uncertainly said to have been 
first invented by Boethius, A. D. 510; 
first used under Pope Sabinianus, A. D. 
612; first sent by Pope Paul to King 
Pepin, A. D. 756; made so as to strike 
by the Arabians, about A. D. 801; first 
made in Geneva, in the ninth century ; 
invented by Pacificus, Archdeacon of 
Verona, A. D. 849; first used in churches 
about A. D. 913; invented by Gerbert 
(Sylvester II.), A. D. 996. Please to se- 
lect from the above any date which suits 
your own little theory about clocks. 
Meanwhile, it is pretty certain that, in 
the beginning of the eleventh century, 
large stationary wheel-clocks, moved by 
weights, were used in the European 
monasteries, 

As for movable or portable clocks, 
they appear to have been introduced 
some two centuries later; say about 
A. D. 1300. 

5. Candle-burning. This idea of King 
Alfred’s must be put in here, because it 
is a good deal later than some of those 
early clock-dates. (Indeed—parenthet- 
ically—the wheel-clock idea bas been 
carried back to Archimedes, who died 
B. C. 212; and it would not be surpris- 
ing at all to find some fervent theorist 
arguing that Tubal-Cain himself invent- 
ed clocks). Alfred took 72 dwt. of 
wax, and made it into six candles, each 
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twelve inches long, with the inches 
marked. There was a chaplain (of the 
name of Chandler, or Candlish, doubt- 
less) who. waited on this service. An 
inch of candle burned away in twenty 
minutes; the candle lasted, of course, 
four hours, and the half-dozen just filled 
out the twenty-four. At proper inter- 
vals, Rev. Mr. Chandler bawled forth 
the time of day—or, what is more like- 
ly, gave his master confidential notice, 
so that nobody else should have the ad- 
vantage of it. Thus Alfred was able to 
carry out his purpose of using his day 
in even thirds—one for religious acts, 
one for public business, and one for 
sleep, study, and refreshment. 

6. Watches. There is a fair share of 
the same pleasing freedem of choice, 
about the invention of watches, as about 
clocks (and anesthesia, and the author- 
ship of “Rock Me to Sleep, Mother,” 
and the electric telegraph, and most 
other creditable and contested inven- 
tions; so that the discréditable inven- 
tions must be the comfortable ones). 
Not to mention our old friend Tubal- 
Cain, the invention of watches has been 
credited to the Chinese—to some un- 
known Frenchman of Blois—to one 
Lorenzo di Vulparia, an Italian astrono- 
mer—and, most commonly, to an anony- 
mous German at Nuremberg, A. D. 1477. 

This order of inventions agrees with 
the order of economy in the subdivision 
of time, and with a similar law of ex- 
tensive application, that of economy in 
the use of material; for a later inven- 
tion in any given line is pretty sure to 
accomplish its purposes with the use of 
a less quantity of material in proportion 
to the effect produced. Thus, an Amer- 
ican watch keeps time by means of a less 
weight of metals and minerals than was 
used in making the great Strasburg 
clock, which is twenty feet high (the 
first one was begun A.D. 1357); and, 
in like manner, the Great Eastern uses 
a far less weight of materials per ton of 
full cargo conveyed, than a Spanish 
galleon of A. D. 1588. 

The order of invention of the chief 
parts of wheel-timepieces is as follows: 

A. In Clocks. 
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1. The wheel-train itself, with dial 
and hand or hands, and driven by a 
weight. 

2. A fan-wheel, such as is even now 
often used for the striking part of 
clocks, to regulate the going part or 
main train. Date unknown. 

3. A crown-wheel escapement. This 
was certainly used in the turret-clock 
erected by Henry Vick, or De Vick, for 
Charles V. of France, about 1379. 

4, The pendulum, applied to clocks 
by Huyghens, or Hooke, about the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century. Up to 
this time clocks could not be relied on 
to go with a less error than about forty 
minutes a-day. The pendulum may be 
said to have completed the clock-idea, 
for subsequent improvements have been 
minor ones, in arranging the machinery, 
improving materials, perfecting escape- 
ments and compensations, &c. 

B. In Watches. 

1. The main-spring. This is the cen- 
tral thought of the portable timepiece ; 
for evidently the weights and pendulum 
of a clock cannot advantageously be car- 
ried about. No spring, no watch. The 
spring was, of course, invented not far 
from 1477, supposing that to be the cor- 
rect date for the first watches. But it is 
likely enough that it was applied to 
portable clocks first ; for a natural order 
of invention is from greater to smaller. 

2. The balance-spring, invented by 
Dr. Hooke, in 1658, about the time of 
the invention of the pendulum; so that 
accuracy in time-keeping first became 
possible in clocks and watches at about 
the same date. 

8. Various escapements. The first, or 
“ crown-wheel” escapement, is substan- 
tially the same as the old clock-escape- 
ment of De Vick. The original “lever” 
escapement was invented by a French- 
man, Berthoud, in the third quarter of 
the last century. Whai'is now called 
the “lever” escapement was invented 
by Mudge, not far from 1800, and was 
then called the “ detached lever.” What 
is now called the “ detached lever” was 
invented by Le Roy, a Frenchman, and 
perfected by the English watchmakers, 
Arnold and Earnshaw, in the latter part 





of the last century and the beginning 
of this. 

4, Jeweling, which seems to have 
been invented, or certainly made prac- 
ticable, about 1700, by Nicholas Faccio, 
a Swiss, who obtained an English patent 
for the invention in 1704. 

Events and dates might be added to 
those eight items, until they became 
eight thousand, or eight million, for 
that matter; for the combinations in 
arranging clock and watch machinery, 
the fanciful contrivances for cases, sub- 
sidiary machinery, concealment of pow- 
er, compensation in pendulums and bal- 
ance-wheels, escapements, &c., &c., have 
been practically innumerable. Le Roy, 
the French watchmaker, as long ago as 
in 1759, knew of more than fifty kinds 
of watch-escapements alone. A good 
inventor, who had received a reward 
from the English Society of Arts for a 
new watch-escapement, once remarked 
that he could invent a new one every 
morning before breakfast. This was 
meant only to show how great a variety 
was possible in the matter; for he knew 
perfectly well that it would be very 
hard to invent a better watch-escape- 
ment than the best now used, i. e., the 
“lever.” 

The latest important application of 
human ingenuity to the making of time- 
pieces is not within the clock or watch, 
but without it. It has not, perhaps, im- 
proved the quality of the single time- 
piece ; yet itis greatly and rapidly im- 
proving the quality as well as the cheap- 
ness of timepieces. This is the use of 
machinery to form the separate parts of 
clocks and watches in identical hundreds 
and thousands, instead of hand-finish to 
cut them out one at a time. This is the 
same idea—a favorite American one— 
which has been so successful in the 
manufacture of the Springfield musket 
and the Colt’s revolver. The story of 
its application to Connecticut clocks is 


perhaps quite as well known. Its em-. 


ployment in making watches is the lat- 
est in time and the most advanced in 
ingenuity of the whole series. 

In a third of acentury—from 1825 to 
1858—the United States paid to Europe, 
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for watches, the sum of forty-five mil- 
lion eight hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars. The watches thus purchased 
were made one at a time, or, rather, a | 
half at a time—the movements in Eng- 
land or Switzerland, the finishing and 
casing in London or Paris. To secure a 
share of this great expenditure by in- 
vesting American brain against Swiss 
and British poverty, was the problem 
set before the projectors of the American 
watch companies, and it has been satis- 
factorily solved. A few watches were 
made by hand in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, as long ago as during the war of 
1812, but the business did not last. The 
originator of the American machine- 
watch manufacture was a Yankee watch- 
maker, A. L. Denison, of Boston, who, 
in 1852, thought out a combination of 
single machines into a factory which 
should supply ten watches a-day. From 
this small beginning grew up the Ameri- 
can Watch Company of Waltham—said 
to be the largest establishment of the 
kind in the world—making over two 
hundred watches per day. The second 
in point of age is E. Howard & Co. of 
Boston. The National Watch Company 
of Elgin, Illinois, make, it is reported, 
over one hundred watches per day. The 
United States Watch Company, of Ma- 
rion, N. J.; the Newark Watch Com- 
pany, and others, are doing a large and 
prosperous business; and American 
watches are rapidly superseding all 
others; not only because they are goed, 
but they are sold at less profit than the 
imported watches, and the manufactur- 
ers are present always ready to make 
good their guarantee.* 

Such institutions as these great fac- 
tories afford the best instances of the 
splendor and strength, the beauty and 
usefulness, of human thought. The 
subjugation of matter, the combination 

* The “ good name”’ of American watches has now 
travelled so far, and is so largely recognized, that it 
begins to suffer by its own virtues. It is said that 
recent importations of European watches show 
an extensive system of counterfeiting—the trade- 
marks of the American companies being ruthlessly 
copied by the European imitators. On the other 
hand, the fame of the American handiwork has 


reached China and Japan. The Elgin Company is 
now receiving direct orders from those countries, 
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of knowledges, the perfecting of means, 
the ultimating of economy, the greatest 
supply at the least cost, and the result 
of a maximum of benefit for a minimum 
of toil, are magnificently exemplified in 
these great organizations, compounded 
of brain, hand, eye, and machinery. 
The application of this large method 
of generalizing the mechanics of watch- 
making has been accompanied with 
numerous collateral advantages and im- 
provements, of which we may mention 
afew. For one thing, the cases are fur- 
nished much cheaper than heretofore, 
and with one very peculiar advantage 
besides, in being interchangeable to any 
movement. All the American compa- 
nies make the “movements” or works 
of their watches of the same size exter- 
nally. The American Watch Company 
of Waltham make gold and silver cases 
not only for their own watches, but sup- 
ply dealers with cases for other Ameri- 
can watches. If you wear an American 


watch, and want a gold case instead of 
a silver one, or the other way, or one 
design rather than another, you can 


have the movement shifted into any 
American case in your jeweller’s store, 
until you are suited.* 

No such interchange can be made 
among the foreign watches, but each 
has its own case, which fits it as an egg- 
shell does its egg, and will go with no 
other shell. Yet the foreign folks are 
by no means above learning from us, for 
they have actually begun to join forces 
and organize companies on the Ameri- 
can model, to make machine watches 
and cases to a fixed universal scale. 

Gold and silver are the only metals 


from which cases can be made that will ' 


not rust. A case can be made of any 
metal; but as all other metals rust, the 
cases will rust, and consequently will 
not fit as exactly as they do at first, and 
a good movement would be injured. A 


* Ladd’s “ Patent Stiffened Gold Watch Case,” 
manufactured by James Brown & Co. of Providence, 
R. I.—an American invention—was brought before 
the public some three years ago, and is now gen- 
erally recognized as a standard article. It is made 
of thick plates of gold and nickel composition 
“welded” together, rolled to the required thickness, 
and is sold at about one half the price of a heavy 
solid gold case, no more beautiful or serviceable. 
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silver-cased watch, costing’ say $50, may 
have the same movement as a $100 
watch in a gold case. 

One of the subordinate points in 
which the construction of the Ameri- 
can watches is distinctly superior to the 
foreign ones is, in the framing of the 
movements; that is, the two circular 
plates within which the wheels and 
springs are held, are much less liable to 
be pushed out of their true opposition 
to each other, than in ‘foreign work; 
and accordingly, the going of the watch 
is less liable to be disordered. The 
means of this improvement are as sim- 
ple as the device for casing the works. 
It is only to use plates instead of the - 
various little prongs which hold th 
jewels in many foreign watches, and to 
make the pillars between the plates 
stouter than in the foreign work. This, 
of course, gives them more bearing 
against the plates, and thus the framing 
has greater power to resist a thrust. 

Again: the wheels of the American 
watches are thicker than in the foreign 
ones, and the teeth do not mesh so far 
within each other. This arrangement 
is found to lessen greatly the friction 
of the train, and, of course, to make the 
watch run more easily and last longer. 

Once more: the jewels of the Ameri- 
can watches are all turned to the same 
size, and are set in holes drilled to a 
uniform size. In these holes the jewels 
are merely fitted, and then held snug 
by the quiet nip of a little screw at 
each side. But in the foreign watches 
the jewels are pressed in by force, and 
held in by a continuance of it. This 
causes a fracture or chipping of the sub- 
stance of the jewel to be quite common 
among foreign watches, whereas it is an 
unheard-of complaint among the Ameri- 
can ones. Again: these jewel-holes are 
drilled under a machine so set that, 
Jirst, the holes must be exactly in the 
right places, and second, they must be 
exactly of the right size. This makes it 
unavoidable that the axles of the wheels 
stand true and at their right distances ; 
and therefore that the wheels match cor- 
rectly, have the right “ depthing ” or in- 
terlacing of teeth, and run easily and 
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true. In the foreign hand-made watches, 
the object must be accomplished, if at 
all, by a tedious series of adjustments 
and alterations in each individual watch. 

Once more: in the American watch, 
the main-spring is attached to the bar- 
rel, not by an inflexible fastening as in 
foreign work, but by a little hinge-joint. 
When the watch is wound, the spring, 
as it gradually curls closer around the 
stem in the middle of the barrel, of 
course draws from the inside of the 
barrel at a greater and greater angle. 
The hinge gives to this angle, and thus 
saves a violent wrench in the substance 
of the spring; which risks bending or 
breaking it, or more commonly a grad- 
ual distortion of that part of the barrel 
where it was fastened. 

The American Watch Company of 
Waltham, since their organization in 
1852, made over five hundred thousand 
watches; and we are told that the num- 
ber now made in the United States aver- 
ages at least 140,000 yearly. 

The difference in the cost of Ameri- 
can and foreign watches of the same 
grade is to be accounted for, first, and 
chiefly, by the large extra cost of skilled 
hand-labor over that by machinery ; and 
secondly, by the expenses of importa- 
tion, the duty, and the several profits 
of the intermediate dealers. 

More than once, in this short paper, 
reference has been made to the natural 
progress of the intellect and of the 
works of men’s hands accordingly, from 
the whole to parts; from the large to 
the small, from the coarse to the finish- 
ed. Nothing, perhaps, can better illus- 
trate the idea, than a comparison of the 
extremes of horology. The idea of the 
hour itself—the first regulated subdivis- 
ion which showed that man needed to 
economize his day—cannot be traced, as 
we have shown, until more than half of 
man’s recorded existence on the earth 
had passed. Hour-telling—for this is 
the English of horology—could not ex- 
ist until there were hours to tell. But 
for our present comparison we need not 
go even to the beginning of horology. 
The era of wheel-timepieces alone suf- 
fices; and that covers only about one 
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third of the history of hours—that is, 
one sixth of the history of man. With- 
in that brief time the advance has been 
made, which is wonderful enough for 
the present purpose. At its beginning, 
the only timepiece was a turret-clock ; 
it could be afforded only by princes, or 
by great and wealthy corporate bodies, 
such as a city or a monastery. Its cost 
was a fortune by itself; its structure 
occupied months, and even years; it 
required to be watched and tended al- 
most as constantly as a steamboat’s en- 
gine; and it could not, at the best, di- 
vide time truly within two thirds of an 
hour a-day. Its dial was from ten to 
forty feet across; its works were (so to 
speak) a mill; and its weight was com: 
puted by hundreds of pounds. 

To-day, a laboring man can earn, by 
the wages of a week, a timepiece which 
he keeps in motion by the use of a min- 
ute daily; which tells him the time 
within a second daily ; which weighs a 
few ounces, and is carried in his pocket. 

Indeed, machinery has outstripped 
mind in the subdivision of time; for, 
while the keenest and the quickest 
senses cannot mark with certainty the 
twentieth part of a second, machinery 
has marked the three hundredth part. 
And the extreme of this strange pro- 
phetic subdividing, which reaches be- 
yond the domain of observation, though 
not beyond that of thought, is as won- 
derful in matters of space as in matters 
of time. Some of the balances used in 
the watch-factories will indicate one fif- 
ty-millionth of a pound; some of the 
gauges, one twenty-five thousandth of 
an inch. 

From a dial forty feet across, a pen- 
dulum twenty feet long, a driving 
weight of hundreds of pounds, to screws 
at three hundred thousand to the pound, 
jewels measured to the ten-thousandth 
part of an inch, hair-springs that are 
only half as large as hair, and worth 
four thousand dollars a pound,—within 
the realm of mechanics imagination can- 
not suggest any vaster range of thought. 

This nearest approach to the mastery 
of time by mechanism is American 
work, both in the unimaginable precis- 
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ion of its details and in the broad and 
comprehensive nature of its business 
organization. It is appropriate to our 


active brains, our sensitive appreciation 
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of the importance of that time which 
is the foundation of life, that we should 
thus use the least of it in making the 
most of it. 


QUAKER QUIRKS. 


WueEn I was in England, I spent 
some months in a large town, the name 
of which—as this sketch is more than 
half true—I had better keep to myself. 

While there, I contracted an intimate 
friendship with an outwardly prim but 
inwardly fun-loving and charming wom- 
an of the Quaker persuasion, and de- 
luded her into many confidences con- 
cerning her people. 

Oh, what a darling she was! Her 
wickedly bright eyes were always sweet- 
ly cast down and overshadowed by the 
regulation drab bonnet. The fun that 
was in her received a piquant, irresisti- 
ble flavor, from its solemn peppering of 
“thee” and “thou” in her utterance ; 
and, except her own family, her people 
were completely taken in by the saintly 
gravity of her Madonna-like face. 

Thus, when I knew her, she was an 
exemplary member of the Society. It 
was even “born in” upon the minds of 
some of the older Friends that some 
day Lydia Underhill would have a 
preaching-gift equal unto Abigail Shoe- 
tie, the then great guu-feminine of the 
meetings. 

But Lydia fell from grace, and went 
over to the camp of the alien. Sharp 
prickings of conscience force me to con- 
fess, that the flesh and the devil, as rep- 
resented in my person, Jed to this down- 
fall. I acknowledge that I did take a 
vicious delight in displaying before her 
longing, admiring gaze, the exquisite 
worldly apparel which I had ordered 
from Paris; and it proved beyond the 
power of the feminine heart to with- 
stand. 

Her particular fall consisted of a love- 
ly round hat, with feather-tips of a rich 
deep purple. The tips rested against 
the crimped hair, which Lydia crimped 
expressly, with an effect, soft, fresh, 
crushy, such as only a French modiste 


can give. I am told that it is sitting 
upon a hat that does it; but it is very 
high art also, and I would not recom- 
mend the experiment to any one less ac- 
complished. 

Of course, a costume of purple silk 
and velvet accompanied the hat; and 
though some foolish, ignorant man-poet 
wrote that “ Beauty unadorned is adorn- 
ed the most,” he only showed his horri- 
ble ignorance ; for Lydia’s beauty grew 
dazzling and dangerous in this exquisite 
French setting. 

For just wearing these simple things, 
Lydia Underhill was formally “ read out 
of meeting,” with a sighing and a sor- 
rowing of the good old broadbrim who 
did it, which would have done honor to 
afar graver offence; and immediately , 
she became, by a sort of mysterious 
paradoxical sequence, a high-church 
Episcopalian. Quakers invariably fall 
high-church Episcopalians; will not 
some delinquent Friend kindly explain 
and expound the why and the where- 
fore ? 

But long before this happened, Lydia 
and I spent many a pleasant hour to- 
gether. With unselfish sweetness, or per- 
haps because of innate depravity, she 
gave me plenty of opportunities for 
gratifying my uncivil propensity of 
watching for contradictory or startling 
points of character among her people. 
I soon learned that not a few of these 
grave, undemonstrative Friends were 
keenly alive to a joke. There was Ly- 
dia’s father, a quiet, stern-looking man. 
He would sometimes utter a remark, 
ponderous, sombre, the muscles of his 
face immovable, and slowly teetering 
on his toes and heels as he spoke. 

In the depths of my literal soul 1 
would observe, “It is getting truly sol- 
emn,” when catching an almost imper- 
ceptible twinkle in the steely blue eyes 
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true. In the foreign hand-made watches, 
the object must be accomplished, if at 
all, by a tedious series of adjustments 
and alterations in each individual watch. 

Once more: in the American watch, 
the mein-spring is attached to the bar- 
rel, not by an inflexible fastening as in 
foreign work, but by a little hinge-joint. 
When the watch is wound, the spring, 
as it gradually curls closer around the 
stem in the middle of the barrel, of 
course draws from the inside of the 
barrel at a greater and greater angle. 
The hinge gives to this angle, and thus 
saves a violent wrench in the substance 
of the spring; which risks bending or 
breaking it, or more commonly a grad- 
ual distortion of that part of the barrel 
where it was fastened. 

The American Watch Company of 
Waltham, since their organization in 
1852, made over five hundred thousand 
watches; and we are told that the num- 
ber now made in the United States aver- 
ages at least 140,000 yearly. 

The difference in the cost of Ameri- 
can and foreign watches of the same 
grade is to be accounted for, first, and 
chiefly, by the large extra cost of skilled 
hand-labor over that by machinery ; and 
secondly, by the expenses of importa- 
tion, the duty, and the several profits 
of the intermediate dealers. 

More than once, in this short paper, 
reference has been made to the natural 
progress of the intellect and of the 
works of men’s hands accordingly, from 
the whole to parts; from the large to 
the small, from the coarse to the finish- 
ed. Nothing, perhaps, can better illus- 
trate the idea, than a comparison of the 
extremes of horology. The idea of the 
hour itself—the first regulated subdivis- 
ion which showed that man needed to 
economize his day—cannot be traced, as 
we have shown, until more than half of 
man’s recorded existence on the earth 
had passed. Hour-telling—for this is 
the English of horology—could not ex- 
ist until there were hours to tell. But 
for our present comparison we need not 
go even to the beginning of horology. 
The era of wheel-timepieces alone suf- 
fices; and that covers only about one 
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third of the history of hours—that is, 
one sixth of the history of man. With- 
in that brief time the advance has been 
made, which is wonderful enough for 
the present purpose. At its beginning, 
the only timepiece was a turret-clock ; 
it could be afforded only by princes, or 
by great and wealthy corporate bodies, 
such as a city or a monastery. Its cost 
was a fortune by itself; its structure 
occupied months, and even years; it 
required to be watched and tended al- 
most as constantly as a steamboat’s en- 
gine; and it could not, at the best, di- 
vide time truly within two thirds of an 
hour a-day. Its dial was from ten to 
forty feet across; its works were (so to 
speak) a mill; and its weight was com: 
puted by hundreds of pounds. 

To-day, a laboring man can earn, by 
the wages of a week, a timepiece which 
he keeps in motion by the use of a min- 
ute daily; which tells him the time 
within a second daily ; which weighs a 
few ounces, and is carried in his pocket. 

Indeed, machinery has outstripped 
mind in the subdivision of time; for, 
while the keenest and the quickest 
senses cannot mark with certainty the 
twentieth part of a second, machinery 
has marked the three hundredth part. 
And the extreme of this strange pro- 
phetic subdividing, which reaches be- 
yond the domain of observation, though 
not beyond that of thought, is as won- 
derful in matters of space as in matters 
of time. Some of the balances used in 
the watch-factories will indicate one fif- 
ty-millionth of a pound; some of the 
gauges, one twenty-five thousandth of 
an inch. 

From a dial forty feet across, a pen- 
dulum twenty feet long, a driving 
weight of hundreds of pounds, to screws 
at three hundred thousand to the pound, 
jewels measured to the ten-thousandth 
part of an inch, hair-springs that are 
only half as large as hair, and worth 
four thousand dollars a pound,—within 
the realm of mechanics imagination can- 
not suggest any vaster range of thought. 

This nearest approach to the mastery 
of time by mechanism is American 
work, both in the unimaginable precis- 
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ion of its details and in the broad and 
comprehensive nature of its business 
organization. It is appropriate to our 
active brains, our sensitive appreciation 
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of the importance of that time which 
is the foundation,of life, that we should 
thus use the least of it in making the 
most of it. 


QUAKER QUIRKS. 


WuHeEN I was in England, I spent 
some months in a large town, the name 
of which—as this sketch is more than 
half true—I had better keep to myself. 

While there, I contracted an intimate 
friendship with an outwardly prim but 
inwardly fun-loving and charming wom- 
an of the Quaker persuasion, and de- 
luded her into many confidences con- 
cerning her people. 

Oh, what a darling she was! Her 
wickedly bright eyes were always sweet- 
ly cast down and overshadowed by the 
regulation drab bonnet. The fun that 
was in her received a piquant, irresisti- 
ble flavor, from its solemn peppering of 
“thee” and “thou” in her utterance ; 
and, except her own family, her people 
were completely taken in by the saintly 
gravity of her Madonna-like face. 

Thus, when I knew her, she was an 
exemplary member of the Society. It 
was even “born in” upon the minds of 
some of the older Friends that some 
day Lydia Underhill would have a 
preaching-gift equal unto Abigail Shoe- 
tie, the then great gun-feminine of the 
meetings. 

But Lydia fell from grace, and went 
over to the camp of the alien, Sharp 
prickings of conscience force me to con- 
fess, that the flesh and the devil, as rep- 
resented in my person, Jed to this down- 
fall. I acknowledge that I did take a 
vicious delight in displaying before her 
longing, admiring gaze, the exquisite 
worldly apparel which I had ordered 
from Paris; and it proved beyond the 
power of the feminine heart to with- 
stand, 

Her particular fall consisted of a love- 
ly round hat, with feather-tips of a rich 
deep purple. The tips rested against 
the crimped hair, which Lydia crimped 
expressly, with an effect, soft, fresh, 
crushy, such as only a French modiste 


can give. I am told that it is sitting 
upon a hat that does it; but it is very 
high art also, and I would not recom- 
mend the experiment to any one less ac- 
complished. 

Of course, a costume of purple silk 
and velvet accompanied the hat; and 
though some foolish, ignorant man-poet 
wrote that “ Beauty unadorned is adorn- 
ed the most,” he only showed his horri- 
ble ignorance ; for Lydia’s beauty grew 
dazzling and dangerous in this exquisite 
French setting. 

For just wearing these simple things, 
Lydia Underhill was formally “ read out 
of ‘meeting,” with a sighing and a sor- 
rowing of the good old broadbrim who 
did it, which would have done honor to 
afar graver offence; and immediately , 
she became, by a sort of mysterious 
paradoxical sequence, a high-church 
Episcopalian. Quakers invariably fall : 
high-church Episcopalians; will not 
some delinquent Friend kindly explain 
and expound the why and the where- 
fore ? 

But long before this happened, Lydia 
and I spent many a pleasant hour to- 
gether. With unselfish sweetness, or per- 
haps because of innate depravity, she 
gave me plenty of opportunities for 
gratifying my uncivil propensity of 
watching for contradictory or startling 
points of character among her people. 
I soon learned that not a few of these 
grave, undemonstrative Friends were 
keenly alive to a joke. There was Ly- 
dia’s father, a quict, stern-looking man. 
He would sometimes utter a remark, 
ponderous, sombre, the muscles of his 
face immovable, and slowly teetering 
on his toes and heels as he spoke. 

In the depths of my literal soul 1 
would observe, “It is getting truly sol- 
emn,” when catching an almost imper- 
ceptible twinkle in the steely blue eyes 
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beneath the broad-brim, suddenly an in- 
tense flash of fun would burst from 
under that solemn remark ; and, except 
the speaker, we would all be convulsed 
with laughter. 

One day I asked Lydia if she could 
get me an invitation to one of her moth- 
er’s tea-parties. It was then quarterly 
meeting. At quarterly meeting, Friends 
gather together in this wise: A Friend, 
say from York, comes to Bristol with 
all his family and their boxes. He has 
@ right to knock at the door of any 
Friend’s mansion, and when it is opened 
to him, he proceeds gravely to announce 
to the master thereof: “My name is 
Ezra. What is thy name?” 

; “ My name is Reuben.” 

“ Well, Reuben, I have come to tarry 
with thee awhile.” 

“Theeis welcome, Ezra;” and straight- 
way the kettle is put on, and milk and 
honey flow, for Quakers know what is 
good for the inner man; and, perhaps, 
it should be accepted as a consistent 
part of their belief, that they put out 
of sight with such commendable haste 
the rich brown of the roasted turkey, 
the glowing crimson of the cranberry 
sauce, and the delicate gold of custards 
and cake. 

While quarterly meeting lasts, extra 
servants are hired, extra beds put up, 
and the ability of mistress and mansion 
is taxed to the utmost to provide gener- 
ous fare, with the cordial welcome al- 
ways offered. 

I had heard that these tea-parties 
were miracles of good eating. I am 
very fond of good eating; but I said 
to Lydia, “I have ‘a concern,’ as you 
call it, to go to one of these very im- 
proving and desirable companies. It 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
‘flesh-pots of Egypt;’ so don’t be 
satirical, but get your mother to invite 
me.” 

“ Thee knows how glad mother would 
be to have thee,” she answered ; “ but 
thy worldly apparel might be unpleas- 
ing in the eyes of our people.” 

“Nonsense! I shall put on a plain 
black gown, and borrow a cap of your 
mother.” 
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“Thee will say something,” with a 
demure twinkle in her eyes, “ which 
will tempt me into unseemly mirth.” 

“T will not. I shall hold my tongue, 
It is much more likely that you, or your 
man-monster of a brother, will set me 
laughing.” 

I got a cordial invitation for the 
fourth day, which was the next day, at 
7 PY. M., to my great glee. 

Dressing, as I had promised, with 
scrupulous plainness, and wearing a 
Quaker-cap, which lent to me an expres- 
sion of most edifying goodness, I drove 
to the spacious, comfortable-looking 
house occupied by Lydia’s father and 
mother, in a very complacent frame of 
mind. 

On entering the large drawing-room, 
I saw a row of serene-looking women 
sitting all around the walls, while their 
husbands stood about and talked to 
each other. In a few minutes we were 
invited to tea, and Nimrod, Lydia’s 
brother, who was truly named, gravely 
handed me down. It was as if the Bel- 
gian giant were paying this delicate at- 
tention to Tom 'Thumb’s wife; for Nim- 
rod was six feet four, and I, what good 
old General Scott used to call “ a mor- 
sel of a woman.” 

The dining-room was a very large 
one, but the tea-table was set diagonal- 
ly, to get more space; and oh, what 
bright and fine silver beamed and glis- 
tened thereon! all of the plainest pat- 
terns, but solid, sterling ware. The 
room was filled with delicious scents, 
and we did not take long to seat our- 
selves. Lydia was on my left hand, and 
Nimrod on my right. 

I had commenced telling a funny 
story in a low tone to Lydia, just as tea 
was announced, and went on with it at 
the table in the midst of a peculiar and 
utter silence, which somewhat discon- 
certed me. I could see Lydia’s eyes 
flashing with suppressed mirth, though 
she too was very still. 

At last I stopped, whispering, ‘‘ For 
pity’s sake, Lydia, what makes them all 
so solemn? why don’t somebody begin 
to eat something ? 

“T thought thee knew they were say- 
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ing silent grace,” returned this wicked 
one. 

Oh, what a shame! It was too bad! 
I was covered with confusion. I gave 
her a pinch, which made her squeak like 
a mouse in the wall; and Nimrod cough- 
ed behind his pocket-handkerchief, to 
hide the fit of laughter with which he 
was shaking. Never would I have 
knowingly shown such disrespect ; and 
I corked up a big vial of wrath to pour 
out on Lydia’s head at a more befitting 
season. 

The next moment I became aware that 
my host at the foot of the table was re- 
garding me with earnest, perplexed eyes. 
IT looked down at my dress; that was 
all right. I assumed an aspect of sweet 
serenity. I passed my hand to the back 
of my head to discover if the hairpins 
were sticking out, or my poor wisp of 
hair had come down. I had left my 
sinful false hair at home, not being able 
to get it under the Quaker-cap, and was 
conscious of an exposed airy sensation 
at the back of my head. But every 


thing was in order, and still that gaze. 
“ Oh, what is he looking at meso for ? 
Oh, what have I done?” I whispered 
at last. 
That wicked Lydia! 


She knew all 
the time. With a little trilling laugh 
she said, “ Father, her name is Fanny.” 

“Fanny, shall I help thee to some of 
the stewed oysters?” asked the good 
man. 

It was my Christian name that he 
wanted. Lydia had told him before 
tea, but he had forgotten it; and until 
he could recall it, I was not to have 
any thing to eat; for addressing me by 
my last name, after the fashion of 
world’s-people, was utterly out of rule. 

How they did enjoy the good things! 
Little wavelets of delicate rose-color 
mounted up into the peaceful, serene 
faces of the women, while the men’s 
grew red and shiny. Fat capons and 
rich pastries disappeared like magic. 
Little birds brought up on toast, hot 
and hot, melted like butter on the 
topgue. Muffins made of rice-flour white 
as snow, and light as foam, and maids 
of honor, which are most delicate and 
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delicious cheese-cakes, were speedily lost 
to sight, but can never be forgotten by 
me, 

After tea, for this feast was called 
only “ tea,” we went up again into the 
drawing-room ; but the good people left 
very soon; and the family, who were 
staying, or “tarrying,” with Friend 
Samuel, retired, while I was kindly en- 
treated to remain awhile. I fancy it 
was “bounden upon” Friend Samuel 
to examine the world’s woman, and try 
to understand why his daughter Lydia 
had grown so fond of her. 

So I talked away for dear life, saying 
all the good things I could think of, 
and even venturing on a littlefun. The 
placid blue eyes fixed upon my face 
twinkled, and he was just saying, “ Fan- 
ny, thee has a preaching-gift ; thee had 
better join the Society,” when the door 
slowly opened. 

You may imagine that there are no 
elements of fun in a Quaker family, and 
you will be very much mistaken, for 
they are full of it. 

In the open doorway stood the giant 
counterpart of Friend Samuel, whose 
short figure was of aldermanic propor- 
tions. The other bowed gravely, and 
walking up to his father—for it was that 
bad boy Nimrod, with a great-coat on, 
stuffed out in front with pillows—he pro- 
ceeded to take the good man off to his 
face—voice, manner, a certain lifting up 
of the head, and compression of the 
under lip at the end of a sentence; his 
fingers interlocked over his ample waist- 
coat, and slowly teetering on his heels 
and toes, all perfect as it could be! 

It was wonderful! It was a great 
actor lost to fame by force of circum- 
stances! I had a quicker heart-beat at 
the commencement of the performance, 
for it did seem such a piece of impu- 
dence; but Friend Samuel’s fat sides 
shook with laughter; and although his 
mother threw up her hands and eyes, 
and ejaculated, “Oh, grievous!” she 
slyly made capital out of the play by 
saying, 

“If thee wishes to deceive us com- 
pletely, if thee is really Samuel, thee 
will straightway give me the money to 
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buy that silver soup-tureen which I so 
greatly desire.” 

“ Will thee let me abide with a Friend 
to-morrow night, if I bestow it upon 
thee ?” 

“ Yea, verily.” 

“Nimrod,” said the young scamp, 
turning to his father, “thee has my 
check-book in thy desk. Thee takes 
proper care of it, to be sure. It is 
not convenient, sometimes, for me to 
be without it. Will thee get it for 
me?” 

The play went on; for the check- 
book was taken from the desk and 
gravely handed to him by his father; 
and as gravely, the pseudo Samuel filled 
up and tore out a check of the sum re- 
quired, and presented it to his mother, 
but not signed; that, as I afterward 
learned, was really done by the right 
one after I left, to the great contentment 
of the good lady. 

If Nimrod’s mother had known why 
he desired to stay out all the next night, 
she would have cried “ oh, grievous!” 
in terrified earnest. The big, bad boy 
was crazy to go to a certain fancy-dress 
party. Well, I might as well own it; 
so were Lydia and I; and the thing was 
how to get her also for all night. With 
a great deal of coaxing and promising I 
persuaded her mother to let her spend 
the night with me; and when she hoped 
that we would think of the saints, and 
have it on our minds to make an improy- 
ing season of it, we incontinently turned 
conscience into a “convenient scare- 
crow,” and said we would. 

I got Lydia up as a lovely nun, her 
sweet, shining eyes and Madonna face 
exactly suiting the character. Nimrod 
went off and hired a gorgeous Louis-the- 
Fourteenth costume, man-like, never try- 
ing it on; and oh! didn’t we have to 
work over it to make it big enough! 
Wecut open every thing, and introduced 
five-corned pieces in a fashion and with 
@ passion perfectly reckless, It required 
many flights of inspiration to cover all 
of him, and genius and agility in equal 
parts to carry them out; for he bobbed 
around likea teetotum, declaring that we 
stuck pins and needles all up and down 
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his spine. We did. And we sewed him 
up tight in his costume. 

What it looked like when finished, I 
am sure I cannot describe. If we could 
only have disposed of the calves of his 
legs as sacrificial offerings, and kept the 
rest of him with his back against the 
wall, he might have passed muster, as 
most of the enlargements were behind ; 
but the great triangular pieces which 
we were obliged to put into the backs 
of his long stockings made the seams 
wriggle all around his legs like a cork- 
screw, and, as a well-educated English- 
man would observe, they looked so 
“jolly funny” that we screamed with 
laughter. 

“Thee had better setile down into 
quietness,” said Louis-the-Fourteenth. 
“If thee look once at my legs, at the 
party, I will straightway dance a sailor’s 
hornpipe.” 

Fancy Louis-the-Fourteenth with those 
ridiculous legs, and dancing a hornpipe ! 

But how I did enjoy the intense, un- 
speakable delight of those two young 
Quakers at the ball! How wicked and 
pleasant it was to give them this forbid- 
den glimpse into fairy-land! Lydia 
even went through the figures of a qua- 
drille with a little rapturous teaching 
of her partner, a handsome young bri- 
gand ; while Nimrod, with his patched- 
up back against a door, and those ab- 
surd legs drawing corks down among 
the chairs of the musicians, made one 
of the fiddlers tumble off his seat with 
laughter, at his comments on the scene 
in the “thee ” and “ thou” language. 

I do not think that we were ever 
found out in this adventure; and we 
never did so any more; for soon after, 
Nimrod, whom I have called a big boy, 
but whe was in reality twenty-one years 
of age, with a moustache that could only 
be seen in a strong side-light, got mar- 
ried ! 

I am certain that Nimrod’s parents 
were pleased to have him safely married 
so young; and he was nowise loth, for 
Ruth Gumble was a sweet, prim little 
maiden, who demurely knotted and 
knitted for her kith and kinsfolk, and 
looked bewitchingly pretty under bon- 
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nets of the most boiled-down, coal-scut- 
tle-y pattern. But, oh! she had a very 
square chin; and the ravishing little 
dimple in it could not hide the fact, 
from one learned as I in physiognomy, 
that Nimrod’s six feet four, which bow- 
ed and fell at her beck now, would bow 
and fall at her peck when they twain 
became one. 

Of course, I was burdened with the 
weight of my concern to go to his wed- 
ding ; and with this end in view I told 
Samuel, if he should be moved to speak 
on this most important occasion, it 
would surely be “ blessed on my wait- 
ing mind.” This piece of solemn flat- 
tery went straight to the mark, and I 
got the invitation and thanked him, 
with a face of sober decorum, feeling all 
the time like Topsy, 

“ Oh, isn’t I drefful wicked, 
Ching-a-ring-ring-ring ricked.” 

But that light-minded Lydia, who had 
had her arm locked in mine, while I was 
praising her father’s preaching-gift, rush- 
ed into the hall, her cheeks and throat 


puffed out with bottled-up laughter; and 
when I joined her, she had the cruelty 
to say, “Oh Fanny, ‘that figment of the 
brain,’ thy ‘ waiting mind,’ overcame me 


utterly. Thee is deceitful above all 
things and desperately wicked ; yet thee 
fascinates me ;” and she took my face 
between her two small hands and kissed 
me. 

“ Lydia,” I answered sternly, and giv- 
ing her a good pinch, “if you want to 
see desperate wickedness, combined with 
distracting beauty, look in the glass; 
then put on your sugar-scoop bonnet, 
and come out with me, for I wish to 
buy some teaspoons for the bride.” 

The inconsistent, unsympathetic sun 
shone gloriously bright on the wedding- 
day ; but the meeting-house did its best 
—crowded, one side with black, the 
other with drab-colored Friends—to as- 
sert itself. It was what a well-edu- 
cated young Englishman would call “a 
swell-wedding,” for Friends Samuel and 
Gumble were “jolly rich” (more well- 
educated young Englishman), and Abi- 
gail Shoetie, the great preacher, was 
Nimrod’s aunt. 
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The bride and groom sat by them- 
selves on a long bench, pew we should 
call it, facing the preachers’ seats, which 
was filled on this occasion with an alarm- 
ing row of broad-brims and drab-bon- 
nets. According to the rules of the 
Society, the couple were to marry each 
other ; that is, when they could pluck 
up the courage to rise, they promised, 
one to the other, in the best original 
words that might come to them in such 
a moment of horrible embarrassment, to 
love, honor, &c., and to live together 
till death did them part. 

“ But what is that footstool for?” I 
asked Lydia in a whisper. 

“Ruth is to stand upon it when they 
rise ; she can hear him the better, thee 
knows.” 

“Oh! and perhaps he can hear, if 
she puts in the word ‘obey.’ Lydia, 
she’jl never do it! Ill give you my 
pressed rose-leaf beads, if she does.” 

“Will thee, indeed? Oh, may she 
then be led in the right path!” 

It threatened to be a “silent meet- 
ing;” so silent, that I had an almost 
irresistible, giggling sort of concern to 
get up and speak myself. I felt so sorry 
for those two poor souls sitting on the 
bench. The silence must have been ap- 
palling to them; a sort of purgatory, a 
waiting, not for doomsday, but for the 
bliss, which could only come after 
speaking. 

Nimrod kept turning white and red. 
We could see him open his mouth with 
a gulp, rise an inch or two from his seat 
—Ruth giving a little sympathetic cor- 
responding bob of her body—and sink 
down again, his courage oozing out. 
He would half pull off one glove, then 
grabble and scratch it on again in a 
great flurry. He favored the congrega- 
tion with what seemed to be an organ- 
ized series of these performances, the 
preachers gravely observing him, and 
the congregation silent and watching ; 
when, lo! he had a spasm! he tore off 
his glove! he shot bolt upright in the 
air on top of Ruth’s stool! he seized 
her hand, nearly upsetting himself by 
diving for it, pulled her up all in a flut- 
ter, and mumbled out something be- 
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tween a cry and a croak, for he was in 
such a paroxysm of fright. Then he 
leaned over nearly double, and listened 
to a little squeak from Ruth, communi- 
cating to him her intentions to hen-peck 
him well for the rest of his days, for 
taking away her stool, and standing 
upon it. I know that this was what 
she meant, if the words were different. 
And so, at last, all the misery was over ; 
and after signing their names to a 
parchment scroll, which was witnessed 
by some of the preachers, they walked 
out of meeting, man and wife. 

At first Nimrod and his wife lived 
with Samuel; and during all the honey- 
moon his conduct was drab-colored and 
most exemplary. 

But one day Lydia told me that the 
bad boy had not yet mended his ways. 
There had been a meeting of Friends at 
her father’s house on special business, 
and on that afternoon, Nimrod saunter- 
ing home, saw an organ-grinder and his 
monkey passing the door; stopping 
him, he said, “Does thee see that 
house with the blinds drawn down ?” 

The sunny and dirty Italian nodded, 
with a flourish of his white teeth. 

“Well, whatever happens, do thee 
play before that door until I desire thee 
to leave.” 

With another intelligent nod, and a 
jerk at the monkey, who took off its 
hat, and made a solemn, reproachful 
bow, he commenced to grind out the 
drinking-song in Lucrezia Borgia, with 
a dislocating energy, when the door 
slowly opened, and Samuel appeared. 

“Friend,” he called, and the drink- 
ing-song came to a melancholy, howling 
stop. “Friend, thy music is not desira- 
ble to me; here is sixpence; go away 
speedily,” and the door was shut. 

Delighted with such a gratuity, the 
‘man was preparing to obey, when Nim- 

'rod strode up to him from his ambush 
round the corner, shaking his huge fist 
savagely, retired. 

Down went the organ, a new stop was 
turned or put on, and this time “ Cap- 
tain Jinks of the Horse Marines” was 
teaching the ladies “ how to dance, how 
to dance, how to dance,” and the poor 
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little monkey was bowing, scraping, and 
dancing also with a solemn elegance 
worthy of Sir Charles Grandison, when 
the door opened, and Samuel once more 
appeared. 

“Friend,” he mildly remonstrated, 
“have I not told thee already that thy 
music has nothing to recommend it in 
my eyes? Here is another sixpence. I 
wish thee well; but thee must go away.” 

Again the delighted Italian was pack- 
ing up to leave, when his avenging Ne- 
mesis, in the shape of Nimrod’s giant 
fist, caught his eye. Another stop was 
turned on, and the organ struck up 
“Pat Malloy,” to the vociferous joy of 
a dozen little ragamuffins, who had col- 
lected to stare at the monkey. They all 
knew this elegant ditty, and taking hold 
of hands, they danced around the organ- 
grinder, with the monkey in the middle 
making twenty bows a minute, and 
sang at the tops of their voices: 

“Tis Pat I am, for fourteen years I was my 
mother’s joy, 

She keeps a little huckster’s shop; her name it is 

Malloy. 
‘I’ve fourteen children, Pat,’ says she, ‘they are a 
blessing sent, 

But then, you see, they’re not like pigs, they can- 

not pay the rent.” 

This was too much! The door open- 
ed, this time with a bang, just as Nim- 
rod, with a serene aspect, was approach- 
ing it. 

“ What is the matter, father?” he 
calmly inquired. 

“T have requested this sinful man to 
go away twice,” he answered, his eyes 
darting steely-blue lightning. “I have 
given him money each time, and yet 
with innate depravity he persists in 
sorely disturbing the meeting.” . 

“Why, father, thee did not take the 
right way.” 

“ What else could I do, Nimrod ?” 

“ Wilt thee let me try ?” 

“ Surely.” 

With a bound like a tiger, scattering 
the ragged children right and left, Nim- 
rod was on the astounded organ-grind- 
er. “Off, rascal!” he shouted; “ off, 
or I will break every bone in thy misera- 
ble body and make mincemeat of thy 
long-tailed brother,” catching up the 
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monkey and flinging it at him; and in 
less time'than it takes to tell it, man, 
organ, and monkey had disappeared 
head over heels round the corner with 
such crashes and bangs against the pave- 
ment, that it was a wonder that fe lo 
de se was not committed by all three. 

“ There, father,” said Nimrod; “ thee 
seest how he went for me,” coming back 
laughing and breathless. 

“T thank thee, Nimrod,” he gravely 
answered ; “ thee hast a most persuasive 
manner.” His blue eyes laughed, but 
the mouth was sober, as was befitting, 
when he went back to the meeting, 
which, it is needless to mention, was 
now conducted without further inter- 
ruption. 


I was sorry enough when I had to 
leave my dear Quaker friends, to cross 
the wide ocean; the chance was so re- 
mote that we should ever see each other 
again. 

And I tried to be sorry when Lydia 
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announced her intention of becoming 
one of the “ world’s people.” 

It was not all from love of gay ap- 
parel, believe me. It was from a desire 
to enjoy the beautiful things of this 
world—music, painting, sculpture— 
which like rainbow-tints brighten many 
a darkening, drab-colored life. I could . 
not help being glad of it from my 
standpoint; nevertheless, it was with 
rather a humble and crest-fallen manner 
that I acknowledged to her father and 
mother my part and lot in the matter. 
Glad as I was, I shed tears, which, like 
the Scotch hodge-podge soup, composed 
of a little of every thing, had all sorts 
of regrets in them, when the kind souls 
so benignly forgave, and bade me fare- 
well. 


Oh, why cannot Quakers be Episco- 
palians, or Episcopalians be Quakers ? 
No, I don’t mean that—I’d better stop! 
I am floundering beyond my depth, and 
this article is long enough. 


THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE ACADEMY. 


MopeERrn art has become so dependent 
upon literature, that is to say, the written 
statement of it has become so necessary 
to complete or herald its influence, that 
a picture not criticised, a painter incapa- 
ble of starting a discussion, or of gene- 
rating in the mind of a writer his own 
sentiment of nature, may be said to be 
impotent ; such a painter or picture is 
the mere beginning, the echo or ghost 
of some fact in art, but not an issue, not 
a radiant incarnation of beauty, not a 
striking expression of personal force. 

The present exhibition of pictures at 
the Academy of Design necessarily 
abounds in such beginnings, echoes and 
ghosts of art, and affords but few exam- 
ples of art, while it holds all sorts of at- 
tempts, all sorts of feeble, awkward, 
commonplace and germless specimens, 
which may be taken for much or little 
according to our understanding of them. 
Now with these pictures—the result of 
illusion, of creative desire, of need of 


beauty, or of mere need of mechanical 
activity in a direction flattering and 
seductive to minds even of the most 
rudimentary art-instinct—we do not 
propose to entertain our readers; for 
these pictures, supplemented by critical 
comments, would constitute a double 
sacrifice to art; and wounded vanity 
and slaughtered self-love would make 
of the galleries of the Academy a place 
of crucifixion. Painters, young or old, 
do not send pictures to our annual ex- 
hibition as geese are sent to market, to 
be plucked—to make the dinner of some 
critic, or come back shivering, ridicu- 
lous, and curable only by time. Those 
who may be under bad conditions for 
art may be helped by time. If we can- 
not encourage struggling and obscure 
and immature workers, we can, at least, 
let them pass unsmitten. If they be 
without force, time will deliver us from 
them; and, likewise, it will rid Ameri- 
can art from the imitative and literal 
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litter which takes so large a space of 
the Academy walls. We hold_it to be 
a poor business to strike these men from 
a public place, Withered and tasteless 
as many pictures are, they are the work 
of men who have feelings, and therefore 
we cannot throw them aside, as we 
throw the windfalls of the fruit-trees of 
our orchards to the pigs. We are to 
occupy ourselves with pictures that are 
strikingly beautiful or expressive, and 
that do really represent art, or which 
are hurtful to art as understood under 
any of its great historic or possible 
forms. 

Mindful of the actual condition of 
American art, we shall solicit your 
attention to, and hope to give you 
a statement of, the works of the live 
men of the present year. And first 
let us dispose of the portrait-art of 
the exhibition. Messrs. Ames, Page, 


Brandt, Stone, Staigg, Gray, Hunting- 
ton, and Morse, have the principal 
claim upon us in this examination. It 
is due to Mr. Joseph Ames to say that 


he has contributed the simplest and 
most vigorous example of portrait-art. 
In the hal_-length of a lady (No. 365) in 
the south gallery,—understood to be the 
daughter of General Butler,—we have a 
picture which just fails of being a mas- 
terly work. - But because of the lack of 
purity and clearness of color, because 
of the feebleness of the shadow-side of 
the face, and the rank red of the mouth, 
because a good motive of color is not 
worked out into something exquisite, 
because nothing lovely and transparent 
in tone meets the eye in Mr. Ames’ work, 
we must withhold the unstinted compli- 
ments with which we should like to wel- 
come the portrait of a beautiful woman. 
But we have to congratulate Mr. Ames 
because of the living expression of the 
eyes, the admirable painting of the 
dress, the good movement of the figure, 
especially the action of the hands. If 
all this just falls short of the finest art, 
it is at least effective and well under- 
stood ; the portrait is treated in a sim- 
ple manner, and it is painted with a 
vigor second only to the work of Mr. 
Richard Hunt. Mr. Ames seems to be 
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following Mr. Hunt’s method, and, in 
doing so, subjects himself to comparison 
with a master; but, so far as his work 
resembles Mr. Hunt’s, he is doomed to a 
secondary place. All great and perma- 
nent art is a personal expression; if it 
is not that, but a trick, or a method of 
expression which we have adopted, it is 
only so much decoration, so much furni- 
ture for our parlors, which owes its ex- 
istence to our ignorance or to our imme- 
diate needs; but this is not the art of 
the immortal masters. 

The portrait of Miss Blanche Butler 
is not commonplace, and if the manner 
of the painter is suggestive of another 
man’s work, the action, the expression, 
the spirit of the picture, is Mr. Ames’; 
and it must be said that he has given 
us a vital, effective, almost a graceful 
and charming, half-length portrait. If 
Mr. Ames would accept a suggestion, 
we should say that it would be well for 
him to get rid of a certain dryness in 
his method, and to seek for quality and 
transparency and luminousness in his 
color. 

From Mr. Ames’ work to the full- 
length portrait of Ex-Governor Fenton, 
opposite the main entrance of the south 
gallery, we turn to one of the least sat- 
isfactory of Mr. Page’s peculiar and 
sometimes admirable portraits. Mr. 
Page’s work is clear and low and deep 
in tone, a tone which he always gets at 
the cost of much that properly occupies 
the modern artist. But the only spot 
of color in his portrait that seems to us 
to have its full value is a spot of red, 
the seal of the document under the hand 
of the figure, and the colors in the rug 
on the floor. Even accepting Mr. Page’s 
theory of painting, it does not seem to 
us that the flesh-coler is sufficiently 
luminous; it is veiled, and without its 
full value as light. Mr. Page’s talent 
commands our respect; we know him 
to be a convinced and serious artist ; 
and we know that he has painted some 
wonderfully subtle and profound por- 
traits; but this full-length of Ex-Gov- 
ernor Fenton is stiff, awkward, unsatis- 
factory in more particulars than we care 


to mention. It shows Mr. Page’s want 
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of invention, his want of style; it shows 
his method of painting, unaccompanied 
by a sense of the body and local color 
of things. But, as in most of his work, 
here is a plain and subdued rendering 
of his subject ; no bluster, no vulgarity, 
no pretension ; yet, compared with the 
direct, simple, open, frank style of a 
Velasquez, or with the gracility and 
ease and substance of a portrait by 
Vandyke, this full-length example of 
Mr. Page’s style in the art of portrait- 
painting seems vicious. To go into 
detailed criticism of Mr. Page’s work 
would force us to remark a feeble sense 
of form, an inadequate sense of the 
body and make of a man; and while we 
accepted his work as a fine example of 
tone, as a serious and conscientious 
study of expression, we should turn 
from it for the reasons we have given 
above. Without precision and beauty, 
a painter has only reached a manner of 
painting; and a better result of Mr. 
Page’s theory seems to us to be in Mr. 
Perry’s “ Story of the Tiles ” (No. 295) ; 
which is not only pure, clear, deep in 
tone, but vivid and varied in color, and 
with the exception of the color and 
texture of the hair of the mother and 
boy, and a want of masterly drawing, it 
is a wholly charming and beautiful 
piece of art. 

The best example of purity, precision, 
regularity, exactitude in portrait-paint- 
ing, is to be found in Mr. Carl Brandt’s 
head of a child (No. 369) in the south 
gallery. Mr. Brandt’s work has the in- 
evitable hardness of texture which is 
the weak side of ali elaborate and imi- 
tative art. Mr. Stone’s portrait of a 
young girl (No. 387), in the west gal- 
lery, illustrates a directly opposite aim 
in art—an aim not to imitate and real- 
ize, but te render, to express, to suggest, 
by a happy and yet a slight style, the 
exquisite delicacy, the fleeting grace, 
the softness and bloom of the faces of 
children and girls. Mr. Stone’s girl is 
exquisitely painted, and the expression 
1s levely ; Mr. Brandt’s child is a more 
studied, we should say a more intellec- 
tual, work ; but, so long as a vivid and 
pure impression counts for as much in 
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art as study, or elaborate effort, in which 
some zest, some freshness is lost, while 
we carefully and curiously consider Mr. 
Brandt’s admirable work, we think no 
less how charming and genuine is Mr. 
Stone’s exquisite appreciation of the 
lightness, freshness, and softness of the 
face of his pretty little girl; yet, we 
regret that the moment Mr. Stone treats 
more than a head, his drawing puts a 
point of interrogation in our mind, and 
we wish for what he has never given us, 
The same is true of Mr. R. M. Staigg’s 
drawing in the lovely head of a young 
lady (No. 377) which hangs in the large 
gallery; a head which Mr. Staigg has 
rendered with much of the sweet, lumi- 
nous, and varied color of nature, but 
which wants a little more fusion of 
tint; a little less of the broken and 
spotty touch with which the artist has 
kept his flesh-tints exquisitely pure and 
deliciously fresh. Mr. Staigg has placed 
on his canvas a head of a beautiful 
young girl, whose face is suggestive of 
the conscious and cool flavor of straw- 
berries, and of the fragrance and warmth 
of acacia-blossoms, This head illus- 
trates Mr. Staigg’s very rare gift, and 
yet, like most of his work, fails of being 
a flawless and perfect work of art be- 
cause of a want of thoroughness and 
knowledge on the part of the artist. 
The impression of the head is fine and 
individual; the gift of the artist is 
manifestly gracious and pure; but the 
training of his hand has been deficient. 
Yet here is expression, here is sensibil- 
ity, here is that essential sensuousness 
without which we cannot have a beauti- 
ful result in painting ; and, lacking that 
sensuousness, all the power to render 
form, all the knowledge of drawing of 
a Vernet or a Delaroche, is not equal 
to the expression of the beauty of a 
flower; much less is it equal to that 
happy and magic gift, by which the 
weakest hand sometimes renders the 
vivid and subtle and luminous beauty 
of the flesh-forms of a child’s, a girl’s, 
or a woman’s face. But these cur- 
tailed, these limited, one-sided men, 
these gifts which are but rarely associ- 
ated with severe and thoroughly-train- 
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ed artists, make us humble and grateful. 
Mr. Staigg has a gift, the gift of a deli- 
cate and fine organization; hecan paint 
a girl’s head with a rare sense of its 
soft exquisiteness and pure sentiment. 
Weare before Mr. Huntington’s family 
group, which pleases and interests us, 
for it is well composed, it is treated 
with a certain degree of elegance, it is 
fully up to the art-level of Washington 
Irving ; it has a refined, well-bred, ge- 
nial, unobirusive, yet attracting charac- 
ter; it represents a family of handsome 
Americans, with just a little suspicion 
of aristocratic feeling, but which is 
manifested with so much that is mild 
and benignant in temper, that it is not 
in our democratic mind to take alarm 
at it. But Mr. Huntington’s group is 
difficult to place in America. Fiction 
pushes honest homeliness aside. The 
group appears to be on the terrace of 
an Italian villa, but the costume does 
not, save the black coats of the gentle- 
man, localize them. The merits of Mr. 
Huntington’s picture are good honest 
brushwork and agreeable color; and in 
the first place of the figures and natural- 
ness of expression without any thing like 
realism, or mere imitation, as in Mr. 
Gray’s remarkable family-picture in the 
east room. It seems to us that Mr. 
Huntington’s background suffers from a 
want of lightness and looseness in the 
touch, and from too much negative col- 
or; and we would like to see a little 
less dryness and sameness in the texture 
of objects throughout the picture. In 
spite of these all but confirmed charac- 
teristics of Mr. Huntington’s work, the 
picture before us is noble and agreeable. 
Especially charming is the color and 
figure and action and expression of the 
young lady in satin and gold. The one 
piece of red in the picture is not a good 
red ; it can be improved. Mr. Hunting- 
ton is represented by several half-length 
portraits; the heads are well painted, 
but the treatment of the pictures seems 
to us somewhat tame and ordinary; but 
who is the American portrait-painter 
that can really make a new picture from 
every sitter? Mr. Henry Peters Gray is, 
Tepresented best by a single study of a 
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head, “ Normandy Girl” (373), which is 
@ very beautiful example of flesh-paint- 
ing; it is round and fine and luminous, 
and it is pleasing in expression, and, like 
his best work as a colorist, is free from 
the very common defect of coargsnesg 
and earthiness, which is so often {ind 
in more solidly modelled anv «ore 
effective heads. 

From these notable examples of por- 
trait-art we turn to the figure-pictures 
of the exhibition. The best, the most 
natural and original figure or genre 
painting of the exhibition is by Mr. 
Winslow Homer; the most elaborate is 
by Mr. Gray. Mr. Homer is one of the 
few young men who appear to havea 
manly aim, and to be in directly person- 
al relations with nature; other young 
painters seem feeble or affected or grop- 
ing. 

Weare before Mr, Homer’s best pic, 
ture (No. 173), the girl on horseback, 
just at the top of Mount Washington. 
It is so real, so natural, so effective, so 
full of light and air; it is so individual; 
it is so simply, broadly, vigorously 
Grawn and painted; the action of the 
horse is so good, the girl sits so well; 
she is so truly American, so delicate 
and sunny, that, of course, you surren- 
der yourself to the pleasure of her 
breezy, health-giving ride; you look at 
her with gusto; you see she is a little 
warm, perhaps too warm, from her ride 
up the mountain; but then she, like us, 
lets herself be refreshed with all the 
coolness and light about her, with the 
rising vapors that make a white, a daz- 
zling veil between her and the shining, 
glittering valleys, all hidden by mist, 
and, as it were, under a river of light. 
This is something of contemporary na- 
ture, something that will never become 
stale; this is the picture of a man who 
has the seeing eye—an eye which will 
never suffer him to make pictures that 
look like “sick wall-paper,” the elabo- 
rate expression of mental imbecility and 
a mania for pre-Raphaelite art. Here 
is no faded, trite, flavorless figure, as if 
from English illustrated magazines ; but 
an American girl out-of-doors, by am 
American artist with American charac- 
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teristics—a picture by a man who goes 
direct to his object, sees its large and 
obvious relations, and works to express 
them, untroubled by the past and with- 
out thinking too curiously of the pres- 
ent. Mr. Homer is a positive, a real, a 
natural painter. His work is always 
good as far as it goes; and generally it 
falls below the standard of finish and 
detail which is within the reach of our 
most childish and mediocre painters, 
and which misleads many, and deceives 
painters with the thought that by going 
from particular to particular, of itself 
insures a fine result in art. 

Our best genre painter said to us the 
other day, that many picture-buyers were 


too stupid to appreciate Mr. Homer's . 


girl on horseback ; and we agreed with 
him. Mr. Homer may be called a down- 
right painter of nature; as an artist, he 
has yet to reach the exquisite and beau- 
tiful ; he is now in the good and true. 
He has invention, he is fresh and just 
in his observation, and he has but to 
attain the beautiful to become our mas- 
ter figure-painter. We have no figure- 
painter who can put a figure in action 
better than Mr. Homer; not one who 
sees the actuality of his subject better; 
not one who is closer to the objective 
fact of nature. Mr. Homer is represent- 
ed by eight or nine pictures, including 
his sketches, each of which is remarka- 
ble for the truth of local color and the 
striking rendering of the effect of light. 
But the three girls on the beach in the 
large picture in the north gallery are 
not beautiful; their legs are not well 
drawn, nor are they fine or elegant in 
form. 

The moment a painter selects a girl 
for a subject, the lovely, the beautiful is 
his object ; happy if, like Greuze, he can 
delight his contemporaries, and go down 
to posterity as the master of an exquis- 
ite and immortal type of human sweet- 
ness and graciousness—master of a lu- 
minous and perfumed and soft and melt- 
ing face expressive of purity and desire, 
like the girl-heads of Diderot’s painter- 
friend. 

Mr. Homer's three girls are awkward ; 
not very interesting, but very natural ; 
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his “Manners and Customs on the 
Coast” im the east gallery is very real, 
bright, effective ; but an objection may 
be made to the Siamese twins dressed 
like two coast-swells ; and prudish eyes 
may question the modesty of the two 
girls in the foreground, who, of all 
bathers that we have ever seen on this 
side of the Atlantic, alone may be said 
to be prettily costumed for a little sea- 
sport. 

No people in the world, save the 
English, are so far as the Americans 
from the natural life and the artistic 
expression of life. We have one avenue 
of deliverance ; it is that of art, which 
begins in nature. An_artist is a being 
in whom the primitive man is not whol- 
ly dead; but the primitive man lives, 
trained to express his desires, to mani- 
fest himself, to use his faculties, through 
organs that have been disciplined to pro- 
duce beautiful and enchanting things, 
and which beguile us from the stupid 
and barren and monotonous conditions 
of mere order and imitation to which 
we are commonly committed. Thesyren 
of nature lives in the poet, the child of 
nature lives in the artist; and without 
the seeing eye, the hearing ear, the per- 
suasive tongue and magic touch of both 
poet and painter, into what an unmiti- 
gated bondage to the narrow utilitarian- 
ism of modern civilization should we be 
plunged! This thought leads us direct- 
ly to Mr. Homer Martin’s landscape (No. 
187) in the north gallery—that cool, soli- 
tary pond, with its fringe of water-plants 
and cool, dark, dim trees, and lovely, 
dying tints in the sky. It is a fresh and 
charming picture, owing much of its 
very charm to its slightness. But step 
into the east gallery ; we are before Mr. 
Homer Martin’s “ View from a Moun- 
tain-Top in the Wilderness.” This pic- 
ture (No. 279) seems to us but little 
more than a large sketch. But you have 
a@ very narrow and unintelligent sense of 
art, if the fact of finish, or completeness, 
if the fact that a representation of na- 
ture is sketchy, lessens its importance to 
you and makes you forego the pleasure 
to be derived from it. The great merit 
of Mr. Homer Martin is not that he is a 
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complete picture-maker, or a master ; it 
is, that what he does is expressive of a 
personalexperience with nature, that he 
gives us something in his pictures not 
suggestive of something better in the 
work of another artist, but rather some- 
thing that announces to the seeing eye 
his reason of being, and refreshes us by 
its suggestions of loveliness, tenderness, 
and mystery. We are standing before a 
picture which is not composed, which 
is not pretty and precise and common- 
place, but a picture that is light and 
airy, and tender and lovely incolor. Mr. 
Martin has peculiar gifts as a landscape 
painter; it would be easy enough for 
him to reach a conventionally complete 
expressior ; but like a great many men, 
he might reach it at the expense of the 
freshness and suggestiveness of his pres- 
ent manner—freshness as of morning 
hours, as of springtime, as of every thing 
yet untouched by the cabinet-maker’s 
idea of art, or the pedagogue’s idea of 
poetry. Mr. Martin is on the way to be- 
come a master; but a painter is not 
acknowledged to be a master save when 
he sustains himself year after year at a 
level, where, however, much as we may 
cayil at his method, he makes us know 
beyond question that he, at least, is sure 
of himself, and understands what he is 
about, and knows what to paint, and 
when to stop painting. 

In looking at Mr. Martin’s landscapes 
we are to be reminded that heis one of 
the few young landscapists who do not 
paint after any fashionable receipt for 
picture-making ; and there are receipts 
for making a certain kind of agreeable 
paintings as there are receipts for mak- 
ing pills and puddings, alike to be ac- 
quired with time and patience, alike ac- 
quired by the most docile and colorless 
and purposeless minds. But such pic- 
tures, in high favor in chromo-factories, 
are pictures, but not works of art. They 
are the despair, the mortification of 
every true lover of art, and the boast of 
every mere picture-maker. Mr. Martin 
is not one of them; he belongs to the 
best section of the younger men of the 
Academy. 

Another vital and interesting painter 
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who gives us some art, is Mr. John La 
Farge, whose one chiefest accomplish- 
ment, whose one rarest attainment, is 
exquisite refinement of color; call it 
sweetness, quality, any term you choose, 
expressive of the subtlety and music of 
happily ordered tones and tints. In this 
one particular of the mingled and fine 
and vivid and veiled delicacies of color, 
of color and form seen as it were 
through transparent tones, we have 
what is not to be found in the work of 
any other American artist. 

Mr. La Farge’s scrupulous and fine 
and much-sought-for color, is justly ex- 
pressed as a visible correspondence to 
the hidden harmonies of music. There 
is in his pictures the same undefinable 
charm, the same occasional melting 
away of definite form, the same sudden 
but harmonious masses and neat ac- 
cents, the same loss of the mere formal 
logic of his subject, as in music. See 
the bright little picture (No. 435) near 
the door in the west gallery; the ex- 
quisite gray and green and brown of 
the little picture (No. 302) in the east 
gallery. Then look at the fine grada- 
tion, the unity and mystery of mingled 
tint and tone in the large picture in the 
south gallery. How well the ground 
and rocks are modelled! how justly is 
the apparent substance of things ren- 
dered ! how far off the sky, how lovely 
the peaceful light that pervades sky and 
distance! Mr. La Farge is an artist by 
bis particular impression of nature. 
He is an artist as distinguished from a 
poet. We should say his senses are ex- 
quisitely adjusted to nature. The moral 
element which enters into every poet, 
that something which makes the pathos 
of a man’s work, which is nature plus 
the moral experience of a human soul, 
is not in Mr. La Farge’s works; it is in 
Mr. Martin’s; it is in Rousseau; it is 
not in Keats’ verses—Keats, the one 
artist or painter-poet. 

The remarks to be made on Mr. La 
Farge’s large picture are, that we owe 
but little to his subject, and every thing 
to his art. If we cannot see his art, his 
subject must seem badly chosen and un- 
interesting. In the hands of a man less 
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scrupulous, less sure of his aim, in the 
hands of a mere literal copyist of the 
features of his subject, it would have 
been an awkward and common picture, 
a literal rendering of a mere piece of 
nature. As it is, it takes rank with the 
undisputed art, the masterly work of 
Mr. 8. R. Gifford, our supreme poet- 
painter and master landscapist. 

Mr. S. R. Gifford is represented by 
two very beautiful pictures; one the 
“ Venetian Isle of San Giorgio” (182), 
the other “ A View near Tivoli.” The 
first is vision-like, and quite perfect. 
These sunny walls and placid waters, 
these towers and roofs, these lazy-look- 
ing boats, are painted by the hand of a 
master. What a picture to hang ina 
sick man’s room, to make life seem an 
easy and divinely harmonious thing! 
What a picture to look at on a cold, 
raw day, when blinding sleet and blus- 
tering winds are outside! What a pic- 
ture to see at any time! it is so still, so 
mellow, so harmonious, in a word so 
beautiful! Mr. Gifford is the painter 
who is most uniformly happy in his 
choice of subject, fine in his impression, 
and complete in his expression of it. 
He seems to have passed, long ago, be- 
yond the period of struggle and search ; 
he seems to have reached that heaven 
of an artist’s life, when he lives wholly 
by his personal impressions of nature, 
and reproduces them without apparent 
effort. He is our simplest and surest 
landscape-painter, a master of drawing 
and composition, and he has an unfail- 
ing and exquisite sense of gradation, 
and he lives in lights He is a poet, be- 
cause whatever his subject, it becomes 
transfigured in his mind. The “ Tivoli” 
(362) in the large gallery is a wonder- 
fully glowing landscape. The sunshine 
seems literally to flood in one vast 
stream of light the whole valley. Each 
of Mr. Gifford’s pictures is painted in a 
sure, judicious, sustained, fine, and ele- 
gant style. Looking at the two speci- 
mens of his distinguished genius, one 
might naturally question if the painter 
ever groped about and struggled ; rath- 
er whether he did not suddenly wake 
up into the full perfection of his fine 
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art expression, as a dragon-fly, from its 
obscure cradle, rises gauzy-winged, to 
live in light, with no trace of its earth- 
bound prison, but is all glittering and 
gold, for golden hours and a divine 
climate. 

Mr. C. ©. Griswold’s “ Purgatory 
Point, Newport” (308), is not up to the 
mark made by this serious and consci- 
entious young painter in former exhibi- 
tions of the Academy. It is a tame, but 
not a bad, picture. Mr. Griswold can 
yet make it a fine one; it is now unfin- 
ished. For example: take the note of 
color made by the blue of the sea in the 
distance ; it is a bit of nature which, to 
quote the felicitous expression of a 
brother-artist, should sing: it would 
sing too to the eye in nature. But in 
Mr. Griswold’s landscape this is a pas- 
sage that does not seem felt as color; 
and the whole picture is suggestive of 
a languid or listless hand. How differ- 
ent the lovely and vivid color and deli- 
cate execution of Mr. Griswold’s spring 
landscape of last year. Mr. Griswold’s 
study of the sea in the corridor (126) is 
breezy and bright. 

Mr. R. W. Hubbard’s picture (178), in 
the north gallery, is an admirable land- 
scape, well painted, full of nature, and 
very effective. The artist well under- 
stands the sun and the sky as the source 
of light; a thing, sometimes, yes very 
often, lost sight of by good painters. 
Mr. Hubbard has only to get rid of a 
little of the obtrusiveness of mere pig- 
ment in his middle ground, and a little 
heaviness in his touch in painting de- 
tails, to be counted not only acharming 
Jandscape-painter, as he is, but a mas- 
terly one. These mountains, this sky 
with its flocks of clouds, these autumn 
trees, and this mountain-creek (we are 
speaking of No. 178), make a noble 
American picture. 

Mr. Eensett’s single marine in the 
large gallery is aclear, pure, and refined 
painting ;, especially noticeable is the 
painting of the beach and sea, and the 
drawing of “ the tender curving lines of 
creamy spray.” It sustains Mr. Kensett’s 
reputation ; but the autumn sketch in 
the west gallery is not so good; it is 
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below Mr. Kensett’s level. Some of our 
most venerated painters are in danger 
of forgetting that not to keep up to 
their highest level is to expose them- 
selves to many-voiced detraction, which 
has neither memory nor hope. 

Mr. Wyant’s large picture in the south 
gallery is a good picture; but it is 
without unity in effect, and without 
refinement or quality in its color. The 
clouds are heavy and painty ; the pic- 
ture lacks atmosphere, and looks “ made 
up,” rather than like an impression of 
nature. The two passages of effect, 
effect of light in the sky, and effect of 
light on the rocks, have about the same 
value, which is false to nature. But in 
spite of these defects, Mr. Wyant’s land- 
scape is one of the most notable of the 
year, and is to be characterized as a 
solid, vigorous, and effective picture. 

Mr. R. Swain Gifford is one of the 
best of the rising landscapists. Yet he 
seems too much under the influence of 
Mr. 8. Colman, who is a clever artist, 
but whose manner sometimes degene- 
rates into a cheesy and battery style; a 
style that is often satisfactory, but never 
so in its debased form, when it is a 
mere mannerism, Mr. R. Swain Gifford 
hascaught Mr. Colman’s manner; but he 
has found new subjects, and so escapes 
classification under Mr. Colman. Both 
artists have yet to push ahead, and 
away from each other. Swain Gifford’s 
little picture in the west gallery is well 
painted, and his large picture in the 
south gallery is remarkable forits broad 
and simple treatment and for the novel- 
ty of its subject. 

We next turn our attention to the 
figure-pictures of Messrs. Guy and 
Henry, and the battle-picture of Mr. 
Julian Scott. Both of the first-named 
painters represent the literal and real- 
istic in our American art, and represent 
it with a success that is flattering to 
themselves and a matter of pleasure to 
all who sympathize with the. restricted 
but easily understood aim of these 
painters. 

Mr. Guy’s picture is thoroughly stu- 
died ; full of admirable painting of the 
literal and imitative kind, it is careful, 
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it is elaborate, it is real; the imitation 
of the color and grain of the bedstead, 
the painting of the furniture and cur- 
tains and carpet is to be praised ; the 
expression of the young mother in bed, 
the drawing of her face and hands, is 
better than the work of any of our real- 
ists or pre-Raphaelites, or literal copy- 
ists of nature. We shall not enter into 
the question of taste in painting such a 
subject ; we shall not raise a discussion 
of the value of all this prosaic art, of 
all this mere industry. It is instructive, 
it is interesting ; but it is tiresome, and 
without charm; it gives no suggestion 
of the mystery and magic and undefina- 
ble grace of art. Such a style of art 
would not have carried even a Gérome, 
without his very pronounced and novel 
dramatic and tragic conceptions, his 
severe sense of beauty, beyond a public 
of cabinet-makers and photographers 
and upholsterers. How then can it be 
any thing more than a mere exercise of 
the imitative talent of Mr. Guy? The 
same remarks apply to Mr. Henry’s 
work. The divine idea of beauty, the 
liberating influence of delicious sensa- 
tions arising from the color and labor- 
less look of natural objects, can never 
come to us from such unsensuous art, 
such hard and literal and purely imita- 
tive paintings as Mr. Guy’s and Mr. 
Henry’s. The very beginning of such 
work is not in the living look of ob- 
jects, but in the rigid, the fixed, the 
dead ; for this reason the still-life is ren- 
dered better than the living figures ; for 
this reason, chairs, beds, and carpets and 
curtains are painted with extraordinary 
success; while all the noblest part of 
painting, that part which has made the 
world sound with the name of ancient 
and modern masters, is not reached. 
The very origin of this art, so instruc- 
tive to insensible people, to people with- 
out the need of beauty, without a glim- 
mering of the ideal, is questionable ; it 
is brought forth after long effort, and 
the labor-pains of the production very 
often kill the mother, art. But such art 
is in keeping with people who sit on 
machine-made furniture, who think the 
last result of a picture is to make a 
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good chromo ; as if no impassable gulf 
were between the magic of the highest 
art and the matter-of-fact look of, and 
positive skilfulness illustrated by, the 
best imitation! In justice to Mr. Henry, 
we wish to say his large interior is cred- 
itable to his knowledge and skill, that it 
shows uncommon capacity for that kind 
of picture-making ; into the question of 
taste raised by the portrait of a woman 
in bed—a curious sick-room, full of 
mixed suggestions, and interesting—we 
have not the space to enter and consider 
here. 

Mr. Julian Scott’s picture of a Skir- 
mish in the Wilderness, in the large 
gallery, is highly creditable to so young 
a painter; it has the merit of being a 
group of portraits in action, of Ameri- 
can soldiers; it has the vice-like tena- 
ciousness of expression of a very young 
man’s work; and it is an interesting, a 
promising, and a striking production. 
Mr. Scott will himself discover that his 
figures look posed and fixed, as if to be 
photographed rather than as if sudden- 
ly caught in action, The most remarka- 
ble success of Mr. Scott is in giving 
character and expression to the faces of 
his soldiers. 

Of Mr. Hennessy’s picture of the 
“Poet of our Woods,” in the north 
gallery, we can say the artist has spared 
no pains to make a complete picture ; it 
is carefully executed throughout, but not 
agreeable in the impression it makes 
cither as color or composition. ‘The 
other example of Mr. Hennessy’s pecu- 
liar talent, in the same gallery, is char- 
acteristic of the artist’s method and aim 
in art during the last five years, Mr. 
Loop is represented by two charming 
pictures; a landscape full of light, 
broad and slight, yet delicate in execu- 
tion (No. 285), and a green, grassy, sun- 
ny picture (No. 116) in the north gal- 
lery. Mr. Cranch exhibits a fine study 
of pomegranates, in the corridor; Bre- 
voort, several good landscapes, agreea- 
ble and simple in effect; Jervis 
McEntec, a View of Venice, and a bit 
of the snow-dimmed woods of late au- 
tumn—a picture generally liked. Mr. 
Weeks exhibits a study of a head in the 
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east gallery, near the entrance to the 
large gallery ; his picture is painted in 
the manner of Leys of Antwerp; it is 
very true, strong, and interesting, but 
dull in color. Mr. Tiffany is represent- 
ed by a picture in the north gallery—it 
hangs next to Mr. Homer’s girl on horse- 
back—which is beautiful in color, and 
fall of what the French call chic. Let 
us hope that Mr. Tiffany will not stop 
with it; for chicis attractive and decep- 
tive ; it is the semblance of knowledge, 
the trick of art, the knack of power, the 
suggestion of suggestion. Honorable 
mention is to be made of Mr. F. John- 
son, who comes to us from Ecouen and 
the influence of Frere ; of Mr. Wiggins; 
of Miss Virginia Granbery, for her study 
of a magnolia blossom; of Mr. Whit- 
taker, who advances; of Mr. Parker and 
Mr. Forbes. Mr. Shattuck is up to his 
level in former years; he is a careful 
and conscientious painter, as may be 
seen in the large picture in the south 
gallery. The venerable Mr. Morse shows 
how well he painted many years ago, in 
the ruddy and vital portrait in the 
south gallery. 

After taking a long breath, let us 
ask what Mr. Whittredge means by 
degenerating into so thin and dry 
and colorless a style of painting as his 
view of the Rocky Mountains (No. 
446) in the west gallery? We prefer 
his “ Trout-Brook” (416) in the same 
gallery ; it is a good, a pleasing picture, 
but not what we expect from Mr. Whit- 
tredge. We appeal to Cesar. We do 
not wish to make his funeral sermon, 
but how shall he escape the knife of the 
envious Casca and the thrust of the 
well-beloved Brutus? It is not that we 
love Whittredge less, but art more. 

Among the studies and sketches, E. 
W. Perry, F. Randel, C. Fisk, A. Bald- 
win, J. Fitch, W. Homer, H. Martin, J. O. 
Eaton, and J. La Farge, exhibit very in- 
teresting works. In fact, the whole east 
side of the corridor is covered with ad- 
mirable studies and sketches, not the 
last notable of which are several by 
Kruseman Van Etlen. 

Mr. J. B. Irving bas advanced this 
year; witness his vivacious and clear 
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picture (No. 238) in the east gallery. 
Mr. F. B. Meyer, of Baltimore, a man 
who takes hold of art on the side of 
character, who draws and paints with a 
power and force second to none of our 
American figure-painters, is represented 
by a good study of character in the 
well-posed figure of the blacksmith us- 
ing his anvil asa reading desk. The 
picture is well called the “ Nineteenth 
Century” (No. 255). Messrs. Cropsey 
and Church and Bierstadt and Durand 
are represented by characteristic pic- 
tures, Mr. Le Clear is not up to his 
mark in the head of the sculptor, Mr. 
Palmer, although the likeness seems 
good; his Dr. Vinton is better, and is 
admirable. Mr. C. T. Dix’s picture, 
entitled “Scene at Capri” (343), is a 
thoroughly good picture. Mention must 
be made of the landscapes of Messrs. 
Cole and Howland and Anderson ; also 
of the very carefully studied picture 
(811) by Arthur Parton, and a beautiful 
piece of color by Miss Rose (No. 262), 


representing flowerstwined about harp. 
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Finally, the present exhibition gives 
us no new name; it announces no new 
hope in art. The best of the younger 
men have met our expectations; some 
of them have made us suffer by the de- 
testable manner and sick color with 
which they have treated good subjects. 
American art rests upon the same men 
that it has rested upon several years 
back. We have considered the pictures 
of painters who have been doing the 
best work during the last five years. 
But Messrs. Vedder, Coleman, Eastman 
Johnson, Boughton, and Hunt, are not 
represented at the Academy galleries. 
We are sorry not to see them at the 
front this year. But we turn to those 
who have done what they could, grate- 
ful and hopeful, and we believe that the 
Forty-Fifth Annual Exhibition holds 
works that bear witness to personal in- 
tercourse with nature, that are the mani- 
festation of a personal gift, and that 
these works constitute a good claim 
for what may be called American 
art. 


DINNER «3. RUFFLES AND TUCKS. 


In the eager struggle to widen wom- 
an’s sphere beyond the home, our liter- 
ary monitors seem in danger of relaxing 
their watch over those whose fortunate 
allotment has been ‘the sweet safe shel- 
ter of the household hearth behind the 
heads of children.” Beyond the irre- 
pressible topic of grievances involved 
in the reign of Princess Biddy, few 
other details of home living and doing 
are just now being discussed. 

We have barely begun to discover 
that another equally potent destroyer 
of domestic peace has crept into the 
household, and as you read probably 
not half of you will guess that I mean 
no Jess than the sewing-machine. The 
peerless Queen of the needle! My ad- 
miration of the wonder-working thing 
is as complete to-day as when I saw it 
flash off its first seam, and cried exult- 
ingly, 


“ Nomore to be a slave, 
Along with the barbarous Turk. 
‘Where woman has never a soul to save; 
Por this is Christian work !?? 


How could I foresee that we were only 
to exchange the yard’s length of stitches 
wrought by the quiet hand for the 
twenty yards that must put a thousand 
additional nerves and muscles to the 
stretch? The direful discovery has duly 
been made that no form of labor more 
surely and irretrievably undermines the 
health than that of this same invaluable 
sewing-machine, when used at the rate 
now almost universal. 

“T never could get along without my 
machine,” says the weary young mother, 
looking around upon her rufited and be- 
tucked little brood. No, poor little 
woman, nor with it either. That thought 
comes to me new every morning asI try 
to lure you out into the sunshine and 
fresh air. “No,” you always say; “I 
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do wish I could; but if I go out in the 
morning, I am so tired directly, I can- 
not settle down to sew, and get nothing 
accomplished all day. And just look 
at my work, here.” 

I do look at it, and oh, the pity of it! 
Round and round, till yards on yards of 
tucks load eight-year-old Daisy’s small 
petticoat, while flounce upon flounce, 
scalloped and bound, garnish the dress 
without adding one whit to its beauty 
or use. 

No wonder, at this rate, though you 
have a servant in the kitchen, and 
another in the nursery, all you can do is 
to get time to sew. No wonder, when 
these helpers are of the class described 
in the Biddy-essays, the husband’s step 
in the hall brings no lighting up of your 
face, but rather, alas! a little cloud of 
apprehension as you wonder how affairs 
may be in the dining-room to-day. For 
you know you have not “ had time” to 
run down to see to things. No, little 
dame, no inclination; for you know, 
and every woman who will tell the 
truth admits, that nothing gives quite 
so complete a disrelish for housework 
of every description as steady sewing. 

“JT had rather be whipped than go 
down into that kitchen,” I have heard a 
wife sigh, rising from a long session at 
her machine. It is very apt to end in 
not going down. Then the dinner is 
Irish, and the swill-cart carries off daily 
a pailful of viands that a few hours be- 
fore were the pick of the market, and 
paid for in extremely hard cash. 

Of course, the children want to be 
where mamma is; but they and the 
machine together are more than she can 
bear. So nurse drags them off to fret 
and bicker away profitless hours in the 
other rooms, or marshals them forth to 
the scanty resources of the sidewalk, 
where they catch, under her manage- 
ment, those omnipresent “ colds ” which 
scourge out children’s lives. 

Meanwhile mamma sews on, with a 
sense of home-affairs in general not go- 
ing as well as they should, and perhaps 
a vague, unrestful feeling that life is 
sliding away without her gaining or 
giving what she ought, standing as she 
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does on the heights of the world, no 
childless “‘ woman without honor,” but 
wife and mother beloved, with ample 
room in life to live and love in. 

As her feet pause after a long breath- 
less race with that indispensable ma- 
chine, do her aching head and weaken- 
ing limbs never warn her that it is a 
treble thread this wearing motion reels 
away? That, with every additional yard 
of ornamental and needless stitching she 
runs off, there shortens, by one subtle 
and sure atom, the thread of her life ? 
No whit less surely than Hood’s gaunt 
starveling in her garret, she too is 


“Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A shroud as well as a shirt.” 


Now that the physical results of 
much labor on the sewing-machine 
have become apparent, the question of 
how far a woman who is bearing and 
rearing children is justified in its use, 
rises into a question alike of morals and 
expedience. 

When I review the days many of our 
most conscientious and diligent young 
mothers pass, I only wonder that they~ 
do not fade faster—that more chords of 
their mental and physical being do not 
grow utterly “ out of tune and harsh.” 
And I only marvel that it is not 
oftener, rather than so often, that “the 
children come to the birth and there is 
no strength to bring forth.” 

Dear little mother, shall we not rea- 
son together? And must you not first 
confess that it has come to that morbid 
pass, that, however you may deprecate 
what you call the “necessity” of so 
much sewing, you would rather spend 
six hours at the ruffles and tucks than 
four in your kitchen and about your 
house ? 

And yet those daily four hours, with 
a reasonable vigilance over the cooking 
and general disposal of provisions, 
would make all the difference between 
a satisfactory table at fair expense, and 
wilful waste of materials with woeful 
want of comfortable meals. 

And here a remark of Dr. Duryea 
reminds me where the inevitable “ mor- 
il” comes in. He says that regular, 
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inviting, and digestible meals would go 
farther to do away with that uneasy 
wish for “something to take,” among 
our men, than all the temperance elo- 
quence and effort in the world. 

Do you say you have not strength for 
housework? Probably not with the 
sewing-machine to run also; but turn 
your back resolutely on that, and per- 
severe in the first, and the days will 
surely come when you find your strength 
up to the level of every need. 

“But the sewing must be done, and 
hiring two girls and a seamstress is out 
of the question.” 

Quite, and so it ought to be; but 
suppose you leave out one of the girls ? 
Here, in one of the largest towns in the 
Eastern States, the highest pay of our 
skilled dressmakers who go out by the 
day, is a dollar and twenty-five cents. 
And a woman competent to stitch all 
sorts of work upon your machine re- 
ceives but a dollar a-day. She expects 
(alas for her!) to sew steadily from 


eight till six. It is for you to consider 
that she, too, has health to lose, and by 
tempering justice with judgment, to see 
that as little as possible is wasted in 


your service. Suppose you take the 
hundred dollars a-year you pay your 
second girl, and hire the sewing-woman 
at six dollars a-week, eight weeks in 
the Spring and eight in the Fall. See 
that she does not overwork, no matter 
how nervously “ willing” she may be; 
and with fair diligence on her part, do 
you not think she will accomplish in 
those sixteen weeks all it spoils your 
whole year to do? 

True, to dothis you will have to con- 
quer bravely your repugnance to “see 
to things” about the house. And once 
get into the habit of seeing to them 
daily, and you will find a surprising 
improvement in the quantity and qual- 
ity of the work of your remaining girl, 
if you are thus omnipresent. 

When things have fallen into system, 
and the whole incubus of sewing is lift- 
ed off, there will come sure days of 
peace; the children will have their 
mother. She, and not an ignorant nurse, 
will be transfused into their souls, 
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It occurred to me the other day, as I 
passed along the street, how rare a thing 
it has become to see a mother abroad 
with her own little ones. ‘ She has no 
time,” may be the reply, “to range 
about in that aimless way.” But what 
is she doing with her time? Is it any 
more aimfully spent if she uses it to 
prepare little Miss to mince abroad 
alone in such fantastic guise as plain 
old grandma epitomized the other day, 
when she saw her grandchild thus pre- 
pared, and said : 

“Now, daughter, just tie a string to 
her, and she will be all ready to travel 
with the hand-organ.” 

It may be that a force is at work, 
which for ages has accomplished what 
the most earnest preaching against spe- 
cific follies has failed to do. If Fashion 
has a mischief, it has no less at times a 
mission. The windows of the cheap 
shops are now full of coarse, flimsy 
materials, loaded with machine-work in 
every respect as profuse as the richer 
fabrics they imitate. 
may lead to the sorely-needed discovery 
that excessive elaboration is vulgar, and 
that may prove the happy beginning of 
the end. 

Hasten the day when we have learned 
to put away from the sewing-machine 
what our foolishness makes “ the worser 
part of it,” and let it be to us all the 
perfect gift that it is! 

Finally, let us insist that whatever in 
the domestic economy ought to be sub- 
ordinate, it is “the fine sewing.” Never 
let husband, or children, or dinner, or 
house, give way to it. If you cannot 
afford to hire one girl and the sewing 
too, then hire the sewing and do the 
work. At least make the fair trial. If 
all were to make this beginning, the 
great army of workers for bread would 
soon find it out, and the result would be 
much greater certainty and economy in 

athis branch of work than at present 
exists. 

Not only to the younger wives, but 
to mothers who have growing and 
grown-up daughters, does the word 
come. Do not let these young fair ones 
make “loads of sewing” an excuse for 
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crooking their spines and dwarfing 
their minds while you and Biddy do 
the work. Don’t let there be a Biddy 
in such a case. 

I wish, indeed, that words might 
come to me strong enough to prove to 
every woman in this land the foolish- 
ness of such reckless multiplication of 
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ruffles and tucks. The time it takes to 
make them is not our own, but bought 
time, believe it! and given us for the 
soul’s life of ourselves and children. 
And it takes much healthful work and 
air and sunshine to train all bodies so 
that they may yield up the soul uncrip- 
pled for the long Eternity. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 


WE call ours a popular, representative 
government, that is,a government of 
the people acting by their representa- 
tives. The theory of every law in any 
one of the States is expressed in the en- 
acting clause of New York statutes, 
which is that “ The people of the State 
of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows.” The 
purpose of the present essay is to show 
how far this is true, and if not true, how 
it can be made so. It is no part of our 


plan to examine the reasons for regard- 
ing the theory of our institutions as the 


true one, That belongs properly to an- 
other discussion. We are not now to 
compare republican governments with 
those which are monarchical, nor the 
different kinds of either class. The 
fundamental principle of American pol- 
ity is, that all government comes from 
the people, to be exercised by them, and 
for them. The motto supposed to be 
written here upon every symbol of au- 
thority is, “ from the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people.” The conformity, 
or rather nonconformity, of our practice 
to our theory is the subject for present 
discussion. In pursuing it, we will, for 
illustration, begin with our own State, 
New York—that great commonwealth, 
which stamps the name of the supposed 
lawgiver upon the front of all its statutes, 

Our Legislature is composed of a Sen- 
ate and Assembly, the former consisting 
of 82 members, the latter of 128. Each 
member of either House is chosen by the 
electors of a district, the limits of which 
may be changed every ten years, so as 
to make those of each class equal in 
population. Each district is single, and 


at each election the candidate having 
the largest number of votes is declared 
elected, though that number may not 
be a majority of all the votes belonging 
to the district, or even of the votes cast. 
If, for example, there be three candi- 
dates, two of whom receive each one 
third of the votes, less one, the third 
candidate will be chosen, though he 
has received only one third of the 
votes, with two added. The Senate is 
chosen every two years, the Assembly 
every year. In 1868 eight hundred and 
eighty-one statutes were passed ; in 1869 
nine hundred and twenty. We now be- 
gin to perceive how truly, or rather un- 
truly, speaks the enacting clause of each 
of these eighteen hundred and one stat- 
utes. Apart from the fact that the Sen- 
ate chosen in the autumn of 1867 for 
the next two years may not be the Sen- 
ate which the people would have chosen 
in the autumn of 1868, we see that each 
election must have resulted in giving 
the representation to a majority or plu- 
rality in each district, leaving all the rest 
of the voters unrepresented. Thus it 
may happen, and does in fact often hap- 
pen, that, inasmuch as a bill may be 
passed by a majority of the members 
elected to each House, 17 Senators and 
65 Members of Assembly may enact a 
law, and these 82 men may, in fact, hold 
their seats by the votes of a minority of 
the electors of the State. If the enact- 
ing clause were then to speak truly, it 
would run in this wise : “One third (or 
one fourth, or one fifth, as the case may 
be) of the people of the State of New 
York, represented in Senate and Assem- 
bly, do enact as follows.” 
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This comes of perverting what should 
be a personal selection into one that is 
local or territorial, and makes a Legis- 
lature almost as likely to misrepresent 
as to represent the will of the people. 
Let us see how the system works. 

We will look at the state governments 
first, and the federal government after- 
ward. In doing so, we will take for the 
most part the election of 1868, the time 
of the last presidential election, and 
therefore most likely to bring out a full 
vote. In the Senate of New York 17 
Republican Senators had been elected 
the year before by 324,687 votes, and 15 
Democratic Senators by 853,136 votes. 
In the Assembly 76 Republican mem- 
bers were elected in 1868 by 397,899 
votes, while only 52 Democratic mem- 
bers were elected by 431,510 votes. There 
were thus 28,449 more votes cast for the 
15 Democrats in the Senate than were 
cast for the 17 Republicans, and if the 
representation had been faithful to the 
principle, there would have been 17 


Democrats and 15 Republicans, and the 
majority of 2 for the latter would have 
been reversed and made 2 for the former. 
There were at the next year’s election 
83,611 more votes cast for the 52 Demo- 
cratic members of Assembly than for 


the 76 Republican members. If the 
representation here had been propor- 
tional to the votes, the number of 
Democrats elected would have been 67 
instead of 52, the number of Repub- 
licans 61 instead of 76; and the major- 
ity, instead of being 24 for the Repub- 
licans, would have been 6 for the 
Democrats. 

Turning to other States, we find the 
following results: in Maryland the 
Democrats cast 62,357 votes, and elect- 
ed every member of both Houses, 111 in 
number; while the Republicans polled 
80,438 votes, and elected nobody. In 
Delaware the Republicans elected only 
2 members by 7,623 votes, while the 
Democrats elected 28 by 10,980. In 
Kansas the Republicans elected 108 
members by 81,046 votes, while the 
Democrats elected only 7 by 14,019 
votes. In Nevada the Republicans cast 
6,480 votes, and elected 51 members; 
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the Democrats cast 5,218, and elected 
only 6 members. In California the Re- 
publicans elected 23 members by 54,592 
votes, while the Democrats elected 97 
members by a less number, that is, by 
54,078. In Vermont 240 Republicans 
were elected by 44,167 votes, and 26 
Democrats by 12,045. In Maine 70,426 
Republicans elected 243 members, and 
42,396 Democrats only 37. Maryland’s 
Republicans thus cast nearly a third of 
all the votes in the State, without get- 
ting a single representative in either 
branch of the Legislature. In Delaware 
the Republicans gave over 40 per cent. 
of the popular vote, and gained but 6 
per cent. of the Legislature, while in 
California they gave an actual majority, 
but gained less than one fifth. On the 
other hand, the Democrats in Kansus 
gave a third of the votes, and obtained 
but 6 per cent. of the Legislature ; in 
Vermont they cast 21 per cent. of the 
vote, and obtained but 9 per cent. of 
the Legislature; in Maine they cast 
37 per cent. of the vote, and obtained 
only 13 per cent. of the Legislature; in 
Nevada, with neariy half the vote, they 
had but 10 per cent. of the Legisla- 
ture, 

Passing now to the federal govern- 
ment, we find that the representation in 
the House of Representatives for the 
State of New York consists of 17 Re- 
publicans and 14 Democrats, though 
the former received but 416,492 votes, 
while the latter received 423,365 ; that 
is to say, the popular majority was 7,073 
for the Democrats, while the congres- 
sional majority in the delegation is 3 on 
the side of the Republicans instead of 
being, as it should have been, 1 on the 
side of the Democrats. Taking the whole 
House of Representatives without the un- 
represented States, we find 148 Republi- 
cans and 71 Democratic members; the 
former having received 2,654,048 votes 
and the latter 2,037,178; that is to say, the 
Republicans on 56 per cent. of the pop- 
ular vote have 67 per cent. of the con- 
gressional vote; and the Democrats on 
48 per cent. of the former have 32 per 
cent. of the latter. 

In the Senate the representation is 
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still further removed from the people, 
as the following statement will show. 

There are 87 States entitled to 74 
Senators. 

This table gives the vote of the 18 
States having the largest population 
and entitled to be represented in the 
Senate by 36 Senators : 

New York, 849,750; Pennsylvania, 
655,662; Ohio, 518,828; Illinois, 449,- 
436 ; Indiana, 343,532; Michigan, 225,- 
619; Virginia, 220,739 ; Massachusetts, 
195,911; Iowa, 194,439; Wisconsin, 


193,584 ; North Carolina, 176,324; New 
Jersey, 162,645 ; Georgia, 158,926; Ken- 
tucky, 155,455; Alabama, 147,781; Mis- 
Mississippi, 114,283; 

Total vote, 5,022,- 


souri, 147,135; 
Maine, 112,822. 
871. 

The following table shows the vote of 
the 19 States having the smallest popu- 
lation and entitled to be represented in 
the Senate by 88 Senators : 

California, 108,660; South Carolina, 
108,185 ; Texas, 107,780; Connecticut, 
$8,947; Maryland, 92,785; Tennessee, 
82,757 ; Minnesota, 71,620; Louisiana, 
71,100 ; New Hampshire, 69,415 ; Ver- 
mont, 56,224; West Virginia, 49,397 ; 
Kansas, 43,648; Arkansas, 42,148 ; Ore- 
gon, 22,085; Florida, 22,022; Rhode 
Island, 19,541; Delaware, 18,575; Ne- 
braska, 15,298 ; Nevada, 11,698. Total 
vote, 1,111,885. 

16 States, with 32 Senators, cast 787,- 
310 votes. New York, with 2 Sena- 
tors, cast 849,750. 

26 States, with 52 Senators, cast 1,948,- 
189; 3 States, with 6 Senators, cast 2,024,- 
240. 

The City of New York casts more 
votes than the 6 States of Oregon, Flor- 
ida, Rhode Island, Delaware, Nebraska, 
and Nevada. 

Before passing from the subject of rep- 
resentation in the federal government, 
let us pause a moment to consider how 


far the presidential electoral colleges 


represent the people. At the election of 
1868, 214 Republican presidential elec- 
tors were themselves elected by 3,013,188 
votes, while the eighty Democratic elec- 
tors received 2,703,600 votes from the 
people; that is to say, the Republicans 
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on 52 per cent. of the popular vote ob- 
tained 72 per cent. of the electoral vote ; 
while the Democrats on 47 per cent. of 
the popular vote obtained only 27 per 
cent. of the electoral. 

These statements serve to show that 
our practice and our theory are irrecon- 
cilable. We must accept one of two con- 
clusions ; either the practice or the the- 
ory is wrong. According to the latter 
the state governments are republican and 
representative in respect to persons; the 
general government is federal, national, 
and representative in respect to both per- 
sons and corporations—the States, There 
was a time when representation in some 
of the States was largely corporate. That 
was so in Massachusetts. It is easy to 
see how corporate representation began. 
In England the municipalities were sum- 
moned by their representatives to Par- 
liament for the purpose chiefly of grant- 
ing aids to the Crown. In New England 
the town took the place of the munici- 
pality. It was counted as the unit in the 
composition of the Legislature. The 
representation there was of the towns as 
corporations, and the majority in each 
not only ruled in town affairs, but sent 
a representative to speak for the town in 
the General Court, or council of towns, 
But they have changed the theory and 
the practice. Corporate representation 
is nearly gone even there, and in most of 
the States there is not a trace of it. As 
a general rule, the person is now taken 
as the unit, for the arrangement of rep- 
resentation in all the States. The fed- 
eral government meantime depends upon 
the representation of the States in the 
Senate, and of persons in the House of 
Representatives. But so faulty are the 
contrivances for carrying out either 
theory, that neither in the federal nor in 
the state government is there a represen- 
tation faithful to the principle on which 
it rests. Where the representation is in- 
tended to be personal, it so happens that 
some persons only, and not all, are rep- 
resented. And when the representation 
is intended to be corporate, that is in 
the federal Senate, the State may fail of 
representation, because the Senators are 
chosen by the Legislature, which in its 
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e 
turn is, or may be, chosen by a minority 
f the people of the State. 

Our practice thus contravenes the 
fundamental principle of republican 
government, which is that the majority 
must rule. This principle is essential to 
the idea of such a government. Where 
the power resides in all the citizens, the 
voice of the greater number must pre- 
vail, or the minority will rule. This 
principle, carried to its legitimate result, 
requires that every question shall be 
decided by the majority of those in 
whom resides the ultimate power. As 
all citizens are equal in rights, the con- 
sent of the larger number must necessa- 
rily overbear the consent of the smaller 
number. This, however, is applicable 
only to the whole governing body ; for 
when you apply it to a body or number 
less than the whole, you may create a 
government of minorities. That is to 
say, wheu the city of New York is ex- 
ercising the functions of local self-gov- 
ernment, the voices of a majority of her 
citizens should prevail upon every ques- 
tion ; but when she comes to participate 
in the government of the State, and for 
that purpose elects representatives to 
the State Legislature who are to vote 
upon State questions, if the electoral 
machinery is such as to express only the 
choice of a majority of the city’s voters, 
the minority is lost. In other words, 
all the persons concerned in a question 
and having the right to decide it should 
be heard in person or by representation. 
Therefore, when the question is local, 
the local majority should govern; but 
when the question is general, it should 
be decided by the general majority, and 
not by local majorities, or a combination 
of local majorities, which may come to 
be in effect the same as a general minor- 
ity. 

This can be made plain by the exam- 
ple of a private partnership. Suppose 
it to consist of 25 partners. In a con- 
flict of opinion, 13 may rightfully con- 
trol 12; but if it were arranged at the 
beginning of the year, that the partners 
should be divided into 5 sections, and 
each select one of a managing commit- 
tee of 5, by which the whole business 
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of the year should be conducted ; who 
does not see that each one of the man- 
aging committee might be chosen by 3 
of the 5 partners in the section, and 
that thus the whole 5 of the committee 
would be really the representatives of 
15 partners, and a majority of the com- 
mittee, that is, 8 out of 5, might in fact 
represent only 9 of the 25 partners, 
Would any thing come of such an ar- 
rangement but discontent and dissen- 
sion before the end of the year? What 
would happen in a private partnership, 
upon so faulty a scheme of manage- 
ment, does happen, and must inevitably 
happen, in the State where a like faulty 
system of government is maintained. 
We think a careful examination of the 
irregularities and excesses of our politics 
will show that most of them have come 
from our disproportionate representa- 
tion. The government of a republican 
country must represent the people, or 
the people will be dissatisfied. Those 
who have no voice in legislation, whose 
opinions are not heard or heeded, will 
be restive under authority. And it is 
not the minority only which suffers; 
the majority suffers also from having no 
proper or sufficient check, and when at 
last the scale turns, the revulsion is vio- 
lent and dangerous. If the antislavery 
minority could have heen heard by its 
representatives from the beginning, in- 
creasing in numbers as the minority in- 
creased, not only they, but the proslav- 
ery majority would have been benefited; 
and who knows but the emancipation 
of the slaves might have been procured 
through peaceful legislation, at a cost 
in treasure, to say nothing of the cost 
in blood, of less than half the expendi- 
ture of the war? With how much less 
friction would the machinery of govern- 
ment move, if all the parts were care- 
fully adjusted ! 

Thus far we have looked at the mat- 
ter in a party light; but that by no 
means gives us all there is of it. The 
statutes which proceed from our legis- 
lative chambers are often the acts, not 
of parties or of party majorities, but of 
schemers and traffickers in legislation, 
to whom our present system gives scope. 
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Of the 1801 statutes passed by the Leg- 
islature of New York in the last two 
years, not a hundred were general, and 
of these scarce a tenth were passed upon 
party grounds. We have thus not only 
a misrepresentation of parties, with its 
tremendous consequences, but a repre- 
sentation of private interests struggling 
for private legislation, and converting 
our legislative halls into scenes of job- 
bery and intrigue. Under the false pre- 
tences of party, the elector is cheated 
or seduced into voting for one of two 
men, neither of whom he likes or would 
trust in the management of his private 
affairs. He is reduced to a choice of 
evils, and he makes it under the pres- 
sure of party discipline. We all know, 
that it is the custom for two conven- 
tions, supposing, as is generally the case, 
the division of the electors into two 
parties, to select each a candidate, and 
for the voter to choose between the two, 
or lose his vote altogether. This is the 
system in its best estate, which sup- 
poses the primary meetings to contain 
only the voters of the party, and the 
delegates to be fairly chosen, and these 
in their turn to discharge fairly their 
own duties of nominating candidates. 
Such is doubtless the fact in some dis- 
tricts of New York, and in some or per- 
haps all of Massachusetts. But since 
there is no legal or adequate provision 
for the regulation of primary assemblies 
or nominating conventions, they are in 
other districts carried by fraud or vio- 
lence, so that it may be said of not a 
few, that the scheme there established 
is for two bodies of incompetent or ill- 
intentioned men to put up each a ran, 
and for the rest of the community to 
take their choice between these two. A 
system so vicious, can beget nothing 
but vice. The man who thus obtains a 
seat in a legislative chamber repays the 
fraudulent instruments of his elevation 
by defrauding for them, and represents 
not even the voters whose enforced bal- 
lots were cast in his fayor, but knots or 
rings of speculators, office-seekers, and 
plunderers, It is time to look these 
evils in the face. The frauds of elec- 
tions—the illegal voting and the false 
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counting—have grown to be a scandal 
and a curse. But even these are less 
than the scandal and curse of legisla- 
tive corruption. To betray any trust is 
disgraceful ; to betray a public trust is 
both a disgrace and acrime. No just 
man, no man of honor, none indeed but 
a wretch, forsaken of God and accursed 
of men, can falsify his convictions and 
give his vote for money or personal ad- 
vantage. He to whom a father entrusts 
his daughter for protection, and who 
abuses his trust by corrupting her, is 
accounted a monster of depravity ; but 
his crime is less than that of the legis- 
lator, who, entrusted by his constituents 


‘with the great function of representing 


them in the making of laws, abuses that 
trust by selling, or bartering, or giving 
away his vote. And yet the miscreants 
who do this walk the streets, hold up 
their heads, look honest men in the face, 
and even get themselves returned from 
year to year. How does this happen ? 
The majority does not approve their 
conduct; it must be a small minority 
which does. How then do they manage 
to gain and regain their seats? They 
do it not by the free, unbiassed choice 
of the electors, but by the contrivances 
and tricks of our present system of local 
or district elections with their machin- 
ery of partisan nominating conventions. 
Good men have long bewailed these 
evils, but have failed to arrest them. We 
see no chance of doing so but through 
a better system of representation. 

The choice of bad men is, however, 
not the only evil of the system. The 
good men who find their way into our 
Legislatures are crippled by it. Their 
influence is weakened and their inde- 
pendence menaced. When one of them 
opposes a favorite scheme of the party 
managers of his district, he is sure to 
receive a warning as well as a remon- 
strance. Thus the representative and 
the constituent are both demoralized. 

These evils do not spring from a cor- 
rupt community. The majority of the 
people are not debauched. The fault 
lies in a vicious electoral system, which 
produces a representation neither of 
parties nor of the general public, which 
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constrains the majority, and stifles. 


the voices of large portions of the 
people. 

The importance of representation, or 
rather the evil of nonrepresentation, is 
measured by the value of popular gov- 
ernment. By leaving large numbers of 
citizens without voice in the State, we 
not only lose the benefit of their coun- 
sel and codéperation, but we make them 
discontented. The fraud and falsehood 
of the system beget other frauds and 
falsehoods, and lower the moral tone of 
the whole community. The vast power 
and patronage of government often de- 
pend upon a few votes. Need we won- 
der that force and fraud should both be 
used to procure them? Parties are 
themselves deceived by their prepon- 
derance in Legislatures, without con- 
sidering how far it rests upon a like 
preponderance out of doors, The opin- 
ions and wishes of large portions of the 
people are disregarded. They see mea- 
sures of great significance adopted 
which they disapprove, but are power- 
less to prevent, while they are unable to 
procure a consideration of others which 
they think indispensable to the general 
good. If we can devise a remedy, if we 
can by any means procure an electoral 
system, by which the wishes of the 
whole people will be made known, and 
the votes of their real representatives 
taken, on all measures of legislation, we 
shall have saved the State from the 
danger which seems now to be impend- 
ing over it. 

Various plans have been proposed, of 
which we will now proceed to give an 
account. The problem is, how to pro- 
cure a legislative body, which at the 
time of its election will faithfully repre- 
sent the whole body of electors. The 
point to be gained is the giving to 
every elector a representative, so that 
when the Legislature meets the former 
may feel that he can point to some one 
on the floor, to whom he has given 
authority to speak and act for him, and 
that the latter may represent only the 
voters who have given him their suf- 
frages. 

In this country, as we have said al- 
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ready, the basis of representation is 
generally population, except in the fed- 
eral Senate; that is to say, the repre- 
sentatives are apportioned among the 
people in the ratio of their numbers. In 
the federal House of Representatives the 
ratio must be determined by population, 
instead of electors, because the States 
differ in the distribution of the suffrage, 
some admitting more persons and some 
less to the privilege of voting. In the 
States the representatives may be ap- 
portioned among the electors as easily 
as among the population. It does not 
matter, however, so far as the principle 
is concerned, whether we take the quota 
of population or of electors, since in eith- 
er case we adhere to the quota. In this 
respect, the remedy we are seeking is 
more easily applied here than it can be 
in England, where corporate represen- 
tation so largely obtains. The pecu- 
liarity of our system is, that when the 
quota is ascertained we assign it to given 
territorial limits, the effect of which is 
to disfranchise the minorities in the 
districts, whether the districts be single 
or plural, since we require each vote to 
be cast for all the representatives to be 
elected from the district, be they several 
or one. What we have to do is, to 
divorce the quota from the district, 
either by dispensing with the districts 
altogether, or by enlarging the districts 
to the limits of several quotas, and al- 
lowing the ballots to be divided, mak- 
ing the number equal to the quota suf- 
ficient in all cases to elect a representa- 
tive. 

Speculations on the subject were be- 
gun as early as the latter part of the 
last century. A bill for English parlia- 
mentary reform, introduced by the Duke 
of Richmond in the year 1780, contained 
a clause looking to a representation of 
local minorities. In the former part of 
the present century a scheme having the 
same object was broached by the late 
Mr. Hill; In 1855 a plan, proposed by 
M. Androe, was introduced into the rep- 
resentative system of Denmark. In 1859 
Mr. Hare published his great work on 
the election of representatives parlia- 
mentary and municipal. Since then the 
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subject has received much attention and 
given rise to many discussions in this 
country, and in England, France, Swit- 
zerland, Germany, Belgium, Sweden, and 
Australia. 

Mr. Hare’s scheme is one which, for 
the sake of distinction, may be called 
that of preferential voting. It ascertains 
the quota by dividing the whole num- 
ber of voters by the whole number of 
representatives. Thus, if the number 
of voters should be 800,000, and the 
number of representatives to be chosen, 
200, the quota of voters to each repre- 
sentative would be 4,000. Then the 
voter is to deposit at the polls a voting 
paper, on which he shall have placed, in 
the order of his preference, the names 
of the candidates, or of so many of 
them as he pleases. No vote is to be 
counted for more than one candidate ; 
any candidate receiving 4,000 votes is 
to be declared elected ; if the candidate 
first on a voting paper fails to obtain 
the quota, or has already obtained it, 
the vote descends to the next in order 
of preference; when a candidate has 
obtained the quota, his votes up to that 
number are to be laid aside, and the 
remaining votes are to be counted for 
the candidate next in the order of pre- 
ference, and so on till all the votes are 
appropriated, and the whole number of 
representatives is obtained. If there be 
not 200 persons credited each with 4,000 
votes, and the representative body is con- 
sequently deficient in number, the de- 
ficiency is to be made up by taking the 
candidates who come nearest to the re- 
quired quota. This method, which we 
have called that of preferential voting, 
is also called by the Swiss reformers 
that of the electoral quotient (le quotient- 
electoral). 

A second plan is that of cumulative 
voting. The theory of this is, that a 
quota being ascertained as before, each 
voter shall have as many votes as there 
are representatives to be elected (either 
from the whole State, or from electoral 
districts less than the State, as may be 
determined), and shall be at liberty to 
cast them all for one candidate, or di- 
vide them among several, as he pleases, 
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This plan has been proposed in Con- 
gress by Mr. Buckalew, of Pennsylvania, 
and in the Illinois State Convention 
by Mr. Medill and others. Its opera- 
tion may be illustrated thus: Massachu- 
setts has 10 representatives in the lower 
House of Congress; each voter has 10 
votes; he may give them to 10 candi- 
dates, one to each, or he may cumulate 
them upon a less number than ten, even 
upon one. One tenth of the voters may 
so be sure of a representative, if they 
choose to unite upon one person, Thus, 
suppose the number of voters to be 
200,000, and each with 10 votes, mak- 
ing 2,000,000 votes in all, of which 200,- 
000 shall be sufficient to elect. The 
friends of any one candidate might 
secure the concentration or cumulation 
of the 200,000 votes, cast by 20,000 vot- 
ers, and these would have a representa- 
tive, though all the remaining votes 
were cast for one person. In practice, 
no doubt, tickets would be made up by 
the two parties, and each party would 
send representatives nearly proportion- 
ate to its constituency. ‘ 

A third plan is that of limited voting ; 
by which is to be understood that of 
requiring the votes to be cast for a less 
number of candidates than the whole. 
Thus, if the number of voters were 100,- 
000 and the number of candidates to be 
elected from the State or district 10, and 
each voter were allowed to give only 
one vote for one candidate, the result 
would be that every 10,000 persons 
might have a representative, if. they 
would. This plan is generally men- 
tioned in connection with several can- 
didates, sometimes in connection with 
single ones. 

For example: in what are called the 
three-cornered districts of England, that 
is, the districts which send three mem- 
bers to Parliament, it has been provided 
that each voter shall vote only for two 
candidates, And in the late amendment 
to the Constitution of New York, it is 
provided in respect to the first election 
of seven judges of the Court of Appeals, 
which election is by general ticket for 
the whole State, that each ticket shall 
contain the names of only five candi- 
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dates. Of course, there will be two 
tickets, each nominated by a party con- 
vention; but the minority party will 
certainly elect two of the judges. 

The fourth plan is that of substitute 
voting; which permits candidates to 
cast anew the useless votes given to 
them, and substitute a third person in 
their place. A plan of this sort has been 
recommended by Mr. Fisher, of Phila- 
delphia. Thus, supposing again the 
number of electors to be 100,000 and of 
representatives 10, and 10,000 votes to 
be sufficient for election, and then sup- 
posing 6 candidates to have received 
each 15,000, that is, 90,000 in all, and 
two others each 5,000. Here are 30,000 
surplus votes, cast for the elected candi- 
dates, and 10,000 insufficient votes, di- 
vided between two persons, so as to give 
neither of them enough to elect him; 
the plan we are speaking of allows the 
three elected candidates to cast the 30,- 
000 surplus votes, and the two defeated 
candidates to cast the 10,000 insufficient 
votes, for new candidates. These eight 
persons would then substitute four other 
persons as the candidates to receive the 
40,000 votes, and would elect them, to 
serve with the six first elected. 

The jifth plan is sometimes called that 
of proxy voting; which permits every 
voter to give his vote or proxy to any 
person he pleases, and that person to 
represent him in therepresentative cham- 
ber if he can unite upon himself other 
proxies sufficient to make up the elec- 
toral quota, and if he receives more than 
this sufficient number, then to cast addi- 
tional votes in the chamber, proportion- 
ate to the number of proxies received. 
This is the plan put forth three years 
ago by the Personal Representation So- 
ciety of New York. 

The sixth plan is that of list-voting, 
or what is called the free concurrence 
of lists, or the open list, a plan recom- 
mended by M. Naville of Geneva, as 
second in merit only to the plan of pre- 
ferential voting. It supposes lists of 
candidates containing each the names 
of as many as there are representatives 
to be chosen, ranged in the order of pre- 
ference, to be deposited with the proper 
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authorities a certain time before the elec- 
tion and numbered. Each elector gives 
his vote for a particular list. The whole 
number of votes for that list is divided 
by the electoral quotient, and the result 
gives the number of candidates chosen 
on that list. For example: if there be 
15 representatives to be elected, 15,000 
voters, and 5 lists of candidates, list 
A, receiving 5,000 votes, secures 5 rep- 
resentatives; list B, receiving 4,000 
votes, secures 4 representatives ; list C, 
receiving 38,000 votes, secures 3 repre- 
sentatives ; list D, receiving 2,000 votes, 
secures 2 representatives ; list E, receiv- 
ing 1,000 votes, secures 1 representative. 
In case of a vacancy caused by death 
or resignation, election on more than 
one list, or other cause, the place is to 
be supplied by the candidate next in 
order, 

This plan would operate thus, in a 
State having 100,000 voters and 10 rep- 
resentatives in Congress to choose, and 
3 parties with each a list, list A re- 
ceiving 60,000 votes; list B receiving 
80,000 votes; list C receiving 10,000 
votes. The quota, or electoral quotient, 
being 10,000, list A would be entitled to 
6 representatives, list B to 3, and list C 
to1. The6 highest names on list A, 
the 3 highest on list B, and the 1 high- 
est on list C, would then be chosen as 
the representatives of the State in Con- 
gress, 

We have given these different plans, 
in general terms, with very little detail ; 
but sufficient, we think, to show the 
principle on which each of them rests. 
They are not always presented in the 
form in which we have given them. 
Modifications, greater or less, have been 
suggested. But we think we have given 
the substance of all the plans which 
have been proposed for the amendment 
of the electoral system. All of them are 
large reforms; but they are not alike in 
merit. That of preferential voting is 
theoretically the most perfect, and if 
faithfully executed would give the best 
representative chamber. It would com- 
pel a certain degree of deliberation be- 
fore voting; would insure to two or 
more parties proportional representation 
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in the Legislature, and would insure a 
certain degree of non-partisan represen- 
tation. Whether it would prove, as has 
been predicted, too complicated in its 
working among a large constituency, 
can hardly be determined before actual 
experiment, We should fear that under 
it there would be opportunity for much 
fraudulent counting, and while it would 
give to each party its proper weight in 
legislation, it would leave much in the 
power of party managers. The proxy 
system would give the most complete rep- 
resentation. The objectionsto it are that 
there would be a loss of the deficient 
votes; that is to say, the votes given for 
a candidate who could not concentrate 
upon himself sufficient to make a quota, 
would be thrown away, unless a transfer 
to other candidates were permitted. 
Preferential voting avoids both the ob- 
jection of too great concentration of 
votes upon one person, and the loss of 
votes below the quota, since no candidate 
can have counted in his favor more than 
enough to elect him, and every vote 
will be counted, except the number less 
than a quota left after electing all of the 
required number of candidates. Other 
difficulties, however, might appear in 
the actual working of any of the plans 
which we do not now foresee. 

Indeed, though we are confident that 
any one of them would go far to purify 
our elections and our legislation, we 
think the preference among them can 
only be decided by actual experiment. 
Some of them may be best in a large 
constituency, and others in a small one. 

If we might choose which to begin 
with, and where to begin, we would try 
the plan of cumulative voting for mem- 
bers of Congress in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, and that of limited voting for 
Aldermen in the City of New York, 
restricting in the latter case each voter 
to one candidate. The former might 
require concurrent legislation of Con- 
gress and of the General Court; the 
latter, only an Act of the New York 
Legislature. In either case, the pro- 
cess would be simple enough. To 
begin with the Congressional election 
in Massachusetts, which sends 10 mem- 
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bers to the House of Representatives, and 
has about 200,000 voters. Every voter 
would give 10 votes, which he might 
scatter among 10 candidates, or cumu- 
late them upon a less number, even 
upon one. The whole number of votes 
to be counted would be 2,000,000. 
Parties are divided between the Repub- 
licans and Democrats in nearly the pro- 
portion of two thirds to the former and 
one third to the latter, giving the Re- 
publicans about 134,000 voters and the 
Democrats about 66,000, though the lat- 
ter have not a single member of Con- 
gress. Each party would calculate its 
strength beforehand, and nominate as 
many candidates as it was confident of 
electing. If the Republicans were to 
nominate a full ticket of ten candidates, 
they could give each only 134,000 votes ; 
while the Democrats, if they nominated 
four candidates, could give each of them 
165,000 votes. The result would be that 
the Republicans would nominate only 
7 or 8 candidates, and the Democrats 3 
or 4, There would also be an oppor- 
tunity for any number of voters wher- 
ever obtained throughout the State, not 
less than 20,000 in all, to elect their own 
candidate, without regard to either 
party. If by any chance, a most im- 
probable one, the votes should be cumu 
lated upon a less number of candidates 
than 10, a new election would have to 
be ordered to supply the deficiency. 
Then in regard to the trial of limited 
voting.for Aldermen in the City of New 
York, the process should be this: sup- 
posing 15 Aldermen to be elected by 
general ticket, which is the scheme 
of the new charter just enacted by 
our Legislature, each voter should be 
limited to one candidate, and each bal- 
lot should have only one name upon it. 
There being about 150,000 voters in the 
city, every 10,000 of them, wherever 
residing and of whatever party, might 
have a representative in the chamber of 
Aldermen. If there should happen to 
be a large concentration of votes upon 
one person, that would not be a very 
great evil, since it could scarcely happen 
that there would not be candidates suf- 
ficient to fill the board. If that very 
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improbable event should come to pass, 
a new election would supply the defi- 
ciency. In practice, parties would prob- 
ably distribute their tickets about the 
city in such manner as not to waste 
their votes, 

That these changes would be great im- 
provements upon our present system, we 
venture to think we have already shown. 
If irregularities or difficulties should ap- 
pear in the practical working,—and such 
are likely to occur in the introduction of 
any new scheme,—they can be remedied 
afterward, as occasion offers. When 
once the theory of proportional repre- 
sentation is reduced to practice, and 
made familiar to the people, it will as- 
sert its superiority. If one of the meth- 
ods of practical application is found im- 
perfect, it will give way to another and 
better. All the plans which have been 
explained, are kindred in general theory 
and in purpose, Any of them would give 
to a minority party a representation 
proportional to its numbers; and most 
of them would give to electors who are 
not partisans an opportunity of being 
heard and felt in representative halls. 
The elector would-be independent of 
party in his choice of a candidate; and 
the person elected without a party nomi- 
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nation would be beyond the domination 
of nominating conventions or party man- 
agers, Even these would be put upon 
their good behavior, by the knowledge 
that their favor was not essential to the 
success of any person; and their candi- 
dates being placed in competition with 
men independently nominated, would 
have to be selected with more attention 
to their fitness. Any person who has 
the confidence of a quota of electors 
could be elected to represent them, 
‘whatever party, or partisan tool or mas- 
ter, might say.. No bully of the prima- 
ries, no tempter of the lobby, no hound 
of party, would have dominion over 
him. 

We boast that a popular representa- 
tive republican government is the best 
in the world. It has been already shown 
how far in practice we fall behind our 
theory. To this cause is duein no small 
degree the corruptions, gross and mon- 
strous, which oppress us. We have 
saved the life of the nation in its strug- 
gle with slavery and rebellion. We 
have now to save it from another ene- 
my more subtle and not less formidable, 
official and electoral corruption. There 
is no time to be lost. Let us begin at 
once. 


THE COMING OF THE DAWN. 


THE huge o’erarching dark upon the hills 
. With deeper blackness falls; the tiny rills 
Flow drowsily, whispering as they go, 

“The dawn is coming,” to the waves below. 
The furtive silent dawn—the pale sad dawn, 
That grows into the blackness like a dream, 
And then, relenting to a purplish beam, 

With wonderful gradations is withdrawn ; 

And now, the sky becomes intensely blue; 

And now, ’tis luminous with th’ advancing hue 

Of airy glory. The fair morning-star, 

In fading beauty, dies in the afar. 

Streaks of keen gold, with hushed, unhurried march 
Invade the blue—inclose the heavenly arch; 

Till the last wave of darkness ebbs away, 

In the fresh wonder of the new-born day. 


West Pornt. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


DEMOCRATIC REPRESENTATION. 

No more important question is before 
the public than that which relates to 
the proper mode of arriving at a fair 
and adequate expression of the popular 
mind. The theory of this government 
is that the people, i. e. the aggregate 
of the inhabitants of proper age and 
competent intellect, rule the affairs of 
the state; but the practice is, as it is 
shown elsewhere, that only an incon- 
siderable minority have any real and 
effective political existence. The nation 
is not governed by the nation, but by a 
party, and that party by cliques, and 
those cliques by a few leaders. This is 
not democracy, then, any more than the 
class-rule of England or the imperial 
domination of France. It is the many 
controlled by the few, and, of course, as 


is always the case in such circumstances, 
in the interests of the few and not of 
the many. 

But how are we to correct the evil ? 


That is the question. Our correspond- 
ent discusses the various schemes that 
have been proposed, all more or less 
practicable, but not entirely without 
objection. An integral representation 
of all the voters of a community is 
hardly possible under any combination 
that can be devised; but a proportional 
representation that shall be more com- 
plete and just than that of a mere ma- 
jority is both possible and desirable. 
Mr. Hare’s plan of “ preferential voting,” 
which on the whole is the best, is yet 
slightly complicated; but it might be 
simplified, if instead of using “ voting 
papers,” the electors were required to 
inscribe their names on certain lists of 
candidates, to be kept at the town-house 
of each electoral district. Let the books 
be kept open for a week, under the su- 
pervision of judges of election ; let each 
voter, when he comes to inscribe his 
name on the list of the candidates, as- 
certain the precise state of the poll ; if 
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his favorite candidate has already re- 
ceived the requisite quota, he can then 
vote for some other; or if his favorite 
has no chance, he need not throw away 
his vote, but cast it for his next best, 
who may have a chance. By this means 
no fraudulent votes could be given, as 
they would all be written out and open 
to the inspection of the public; and few 
votes would be lost, either by voting for 
one who has already enough to elect him, 
or for one who by no possibility could 
get enough. 

Under the present system, we know 
of an intelligent and patriotic gentle- 
man, who has been a voter for nearly 
thirty years, who has voted at nearly 
every election; and yet, who has never 
voted for a successful candidate, save in 
the presidential elections for Lincoln 
and Grant. He has never had a repre- 
sentative in Congress, nor in the State 
Legislature, nor in the Common Coun- 
cil, and to all intents and purposes, 
practically, might as well not have 
voted at all. Not disfranchised by law, 
he has been so virtually, and will be, 
probably, so long as he keeps his pres- 
ent residence. Surely, human reason is 
able to devise something better than 
that for a society which proclaims the 
will of the whole the rule of its action 
and the source of all governmental au- 
thority. To that end, let our readers 
ponder the article we publish else- 
where. 

A STAR IN THE WEST. 

Again California sends us something 
more valuable than her gold, a little of 
the sterling ore of genius. Mr. Bret 
Harte’s book has the ring in it of the 
finest metal of the mountains. Once 
before in the eloquent Senator from Ore- 
gon, Colonel Baker, who perished so 
untimely in the war, she gave us a man 
of mark—eloquent in speech as he was 
noble in spirit—whose fame the nation 
should cherish. Bret Harte is of a higher 
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order still, and his stories and sketches 
are better for us than any oratory, be- 
cause they go deeper into the new life 
of those far Western slopes, They illus- 
trate, indeed, what we have so often de- 
manded in these columns—the capability 
of our American experience of an origi- 
nal and fine artistic treatment. Mr. 
Harte takes the commonest incidents of 
wild border-life—the birth of a child in 
a camp of rough miners, the expulsion 
of gamblers from a rude settlement, an 
inundation, a solitary stage-ride—and 
out of them makes a tale that touches 
the deepest feelings of the heart. Ri- 
gidly faithful in his local color, neither 
hiding nor heightening the characters 
of the outcasts of civilization, who are 
apt to gather in the remoter camps, he 
yet reveals new and unexplored depths 
of our human nature—vices and virtues, 
heroisms and degradations, that show 
the old comedies, or the old tragedies, 
of existence over again, on theatres 
where we little expected to find them. 
The ranches, the gulches, the mines, the 
plains, and the mountains, are as full 
of humors and heart-rendings as any of 
the crowded cities of the antique civili- 
zations. It only needs the eye and the 
sympathy of genius to bring them out 
of their vulgar relations, and transplant 
them into a realm of beauty. What are 
the incidents, the stories of the greatest 
literary productions—the struggle be- 
fore Troy, the murder of Duncan by 
Macbeth, the jealousy of Othello—but 
‘very commonplace and often repulsive 
‘events in themselves, disgusting even at 
times; and what are the characters of 
world-renowned fictions, but very com- 
mon characters, till the forging imagi- 
nation transmutes them into the imper- 
ishable types of literature? As realities, 
‘these characters are to be found every- 
where; they are the Oakhursts, the 
Yuba Bills, the miners of Poker Flat 
and Red Dog; but as idealities they 
live in the brains of the poets, and 
afterward in the memories of all 
men, 

We hail ‘these works of Mr. Harte 
‘with more ‘pleasure, because we claim 
for the old series of Putnam’s Maca- 
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ZINE some credit for having broken the 
virgin soil of California as a literary 
field. Mr. J. W. Palmer, we remember, 
—then one of our co-laborers,—struck 
the vein, in his “ Fate of the Farleighs,” 
his “ Old Adobe,” and his “ Karl Joseph 
Krafft,” which Mr. Harte has since 
worked with so much effect. Mr. Pal- 
mer’s stories, gathered into a volume, 
had a considerable success in this coun- 
try, and even far more in England, 
where they were received as a new and 
quite brilliant contribution to the lite- 
rature of the New Word. 


SNUFFING A HERESY. 


Our readers may perhaps recall a 
pretty little story, which we published 
a month or two since, under the name 
of “ A Queen of Society.” It represent- 
ed a desperately fashionable and frivo- 
lous young lady as having sold herself 
to a very wicked person, who, in reward 
for her devotion to him, gave her 
wealth, splendor, and name such as it 
was; but she, having grown weary of 
his service, finding it stale, flat, and 
unprofitable, at length escaped his toils 
by devoting her own life to the salva- 
tion of that of another. It was, it 
seems to us, an agreeable way of incul- 
cating a very important truth, viz., that 
one is bound, if he would live aright, 
not to live for himself, not to pursue his 
own selfish ends, but to live for others, 
or for ends that are general and self-sac- 
rificing; but we are informed, by a 
learned Boston critic, that in this we 
were greatly mistaken. Our story, in- 
stead of being of a good tendency, or 
even harmless, concealed a horrible theo- 
logical error. He says: 


“Pournam’s MaGazrne shows gain 
under its new editor; but the theology 
of one of its stories, in which the devil 
figures as ‘Mr. Heller, is out of joint 
and objectionable. What right has this 
journal to enter our houses with a the- 
ory of the atonement—in the guise of a 
novelette—which both ignores, and is 
destructive of, that of the Bible. We 
had hoped better things of this month- 
ly.” 

Our contributors will henceforth stand 
duly admonished ; and when they con- 
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template writing any pleasant little tale 
for the amusement of our readers, will 
please prepare themselves for the task 
by @ diligent perusal of the Westmin- 
ster Catechism, or Dr. Dwight’s disser- 
tations on the various points of polem- 
ics. As for the Sermon on the Mount, 


let them beware of that, lest they offend 
the nostrils of the critics “ who expect 
better things of this Monraty.” 


CORRUPTING THE LANGUAGE, 


During Easter-week we attended sev- 
eral Episcopal churches, in which there 
was a promise of fine music, in addition 
to the usual attractions of an imposing 
religious service. The music was fine, 
and the services were imposing; but 
there was one drawback upon the com- 
plete enjoyment of the occasion, and 
that was the careless and slipshod way 
in which parts of the ritual were often 
read. One young clergyman hurried 
through the lessons in such a muffled 
and rapid way, that it was impossible 
to understand one word in ten of what 
he was uttering. Had the language 
been the original Hebrew, or Greek, or 
the Latin of the Roman Vulgate, it 
could not have been more incomprehen- 
sible to the audience. Another reader, 
with a tolerably clear voice and good 
manner, persisted in pronouncing door- 
posts as if it was daw-posts, and the first- 
born appeared always in the disguise of 
the fust-bawn. A third, we remarked, 
had the habit of pronouncing hearts 
haats, and other analogous words in the 
same way. Lord was always laud, and 
holy sometimes howly. Now, it is true 
we do not go to church to learn rheto- 
ric; we go there for.other and better 
purposes, we trust; but as clergymen 
are supposed to be educated men, we 
expect from them some degree of pre- 
cision in the use of their native tongue. 
They have no right to set the example 
of a vicious or affected pronunciation 
to the large number of people whom 
they address and influence. It is just 
as easy to speak correctly as it is to 
speak incorrectly ; just as easy to enun- 
ciate distinctly as it is indistinctly ; and 
when they do not observe the simplest 
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rules of elocution, we are inclined to 
ascribe it to ignorance or laziness. 


; A WORD TO THE GIRLS. 


Do our young women know what it 
is that strikes one who has been away 
from the country for a time the most 
unpleasantly on his return? It is not 
their faces, assuredly, which for regular- 
ity of outline, and delicacy and fresh- 
ness of tint, are unsurpassed, indeed are 
not equalled, by any thing that one sees 
abroad, save in the finest pictures. Nor 
is it their forms, which are lithe, supple, 
and graceful, with a spring in the step 
and a freedom of carriage that are al- 
ways a delight to the eyes. Nor can it 
be said to be their dress; for though 
they dress too much, in colors too posi- 
tive and decided, and are in this respect 
far behind the French women, they are 
yet in advance of all others, English, 
German, or Italian. But it is the 
voice, and the management of the voice. 
After looking at our American girls, it is 
almost always a disappointment to hear 
them speak. What they say is perhaps 
well enough, but the tone and mode in 
which they say it is not well enough. 
Their voices are commonly too thin and 
shrill, and when they are not, are pitch- 
ed in too high a key. Sometimes they 
come through the nose a good deal 
more than is desirable. They have a 
metallic ring, or at least a reedy quality, 
like the voz humana of the organs, and 
not that soft, low, and gentle quality, 
which Shakespeare proclaimed so “ ex- 
cellent in woman.” Climate has no 
doubt a good deal to do with this re- 
sult, for the fault is most perceptible at 
the North and East, and least percepti- 
ble at the South; but carelessness has 
quite as much to do with it. Ourmoth- 
ers and teachers, we suspect, do not 
take much pains to frain their children 
and pupils into good habits of enuncia- 
tion. They are carefully taught to sing, 
but they are not carefully taught to 
read and to speak. Yet more than half 
the charm of all social intercourse de- 
pends upon the agreeable or disagreea- 
ble use of the voice, How repulsive, 
when one has been lost in admiration of 
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a beautiful face and a noble figure, to 
hear the mouth open like the grating of 
a hinge, or the “squawk” of a guinea- 
fowl! How delicious when it opens 
with the sweet trill of a flute, or with 
the warble of birds, or with that deep, 
rich, mellow, and sympathetic liquidity, 
which no other instrument but the 
human throat ever attains ! 


THE PLEA OF INSANITY. 


The course recently adopted by a 
Brooklyn Court, in the case of the mur- 
derer Chambers, who was acquitted on 
the ground of insanity by the jury, but 
immediately sent to the lunatic asylum 
by the judge, ought to be made a uni- 
versal practice. If there is no provision 
of law to that effect, there ought to be 
one made instantly, to save society from 
the dangerous characters that are now 
turned loose upon us. It ought to be en- 
acted that in every capital case, in which 
the plea of insanity is allowed in bar of 
conviction, the accused should be sent 
ipso facto and at once to a place of safe- 
keeping. Insane men are even more dan- 
gerous than men of criminal intent, and 
need to be secluded from society just as 
much as criminals. If a person is pro- 
nounced by a jury, after a due investi- 
gation of the evidence, not to be re- 
sponsible for the murder or arson he 
may have committed, he is not suffi- 
ciently responsible to be permitted to 
run at large. He should be confined, 
under judicious keepers, until his dis- 
ease abates. In most cases, we believe 
that this plea of insanity is a mere ruse 
on the part of lawyers for the defence. 
A man is in the habit of drinking rum 
until his nervous system is quite shat- 
tered ; in his fits of intoxication or dur- 
ing the process of recovery, he does 
things that are quite delirious; he puts 
a knife, in an excess of drunken rage, 
into the bowels of his neighbor, or 
breaks his wife’s head with a hammer, 
or shoots some one of whom an irrita- 
ble fancy has made him jealous; and 
then when he is arraigned for the crime, 
there are thousands of persons to swear 
that they have known him to be out of 
his mind. He is released as insane; but 
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we say that in every such case, when 
the prisoner is not hung or sent to Sing 
Sing, he should be sent fora definite 
term of years at least to an asylum. 
Whether insane or not, he is unfit for 
any social relations, and ‘on the strength 
of his plea, should be taken at his word. 


LEGAL ETHICS. 


A witty old clergyman is represented 
to have asked a younger one, who boast- 
ed that he had never received a regular 
education, “ what amount of ignorance 
he supposed necessary to a good preach- 
er of the gospel?” In the same spirit 
we should like to ask how much inso- 
lence and blackguardism it takes to 
make a first-rate criminal lawyer. Judg- 
ing by some recent examples that we 
have had in this city, we should say 
that a man must have had a pretty con- 
siderable intercourse with its most bru- 
tal classes, to be qualified to defend the 
accused in the spirited way that seems 
to be expected of him now. He must 
know not only how to browbeat and 
insult witnesses, how to delude juries 
by a thousand suggested falsehoods, 
how to belabor his opponents as if they 
were in the dock for the most serious 
offences, but also how to indulge in fisti- 
cuffs on occasions, and even take the 
bench to task in a rude way, when the 
bench happens to interfere in behalf of 
decorum and decency. 

An association has been recently form- 
ed among the members of the bar, to 
raise the standard of professional honor 
and etiquette; and we suggest to it 
that one of the first questions to be dis- 
cussed by it should be this: Whether 
a man, because he is acting for another, 
is privileged to depart from all those 
rules of morals and self-respect which 
gentlemen habitually prescribe to them- 
selves in their private intercourse. Has 
a lawyer, before a court which ought to 
be one of the most sacred of presences, 
a right to deport himself, in the interests 
of a client, in a manner that in other re- 
lations would get him drummed out of 
respectable society? Has he a right to 
assail reputation not yet before the 
court; has he a right to intimate that 
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evidence is suborned, simply because it 
does not concur with his view of the 
case; has he a right to make the wit- 
ness-stand a place of “ torture” for tim- 
id, sensitive, or ignorant persons? A 
timely discussion of these topics might 
do much toward accomplishing the ob- 
jects which the new association is said 
to have in view. 

A court of justice is a place where, 
as the name implies, the whole study of 
those who are officially connected with 
it should be to elicit truth and establish 
the right. It is not an arena for the dis- 
play of smartness, brutality, and vulgar- 
ism of all sorts. The lawyers, no less 
than the judges, are bound to give ex- 
amples of fairness, impartiality, integ- 
rity, love of honor and equity. They 
are not bullies, though their positions 
sometimes force them to be belligerents, 
Nor, because they are advocates of a cli- 
ent, do they cease to be investigators of 
truth. The whole object of a trial at 
law is to determine the real state of the 
facts, and not to suffuse the community 
with falsehoods and calumny. 

Formerly, courts were terrors to evil- 
doers; they are getting to be terrors to 
people of refinement and decency. 


A MUSICAL TREAT IN STORE, 


We learn by a letter from Miss Chris- 
tine Nilsson, the vocalist, that she in- 
tends to visit the United States the next 
Fall, and we can promise the lovers of 
music a treat of which they have not 
had the equal since the days of Jenny 
Lind. A native of the same country, 
and not unlike her in sincerity and ear- 
nestness of character, as well as in mar- 
vellous vocal ability, Miss Nilsson, we 
believe, will revive the musical enthusi- 
asm of the old days. With a voice 
scarcely inferior to that of Lind, in 
compass and purity, thoroughly train- 
ed in the best continental schools, a 
much greater actress than Jenny Lind, 
and no less at home in the deep and 
solemn music of the oratorio than she is 
in the lighter styles of the opera, she is 
capable of pleasing all classes of the 
lovers of music. She will please the 
domestic circle even more than the pub- 
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lic audience, by her refined and graceful 
manners and her self-respecting dignity. 
Under what auspices Miss Nilsson will 
come among us is not yet determined ; 
but whenever she comes, and with 
whomever she comes, we predict for her 
a certain triumph. 


A SUGGESTION FOR SCHOOLS. 


They have a delightful custom in the 
Swiss schools for boys, which might be 
adopted with great advantage to all 
concerned in this country. During the 
weeks of the summer vacation, it is the 
habit of the teachers to make, with 
their pupils, what are called voyages en 
eigeag ; i.e. pedestrian tours among the 
sublime mountains and charming valleys 
of that “land of beauty and grandeur.” 
Squads of little fellows in their blouses, 
with their tough boots drawn on, and 
knapsacks on their back, may be met, 
during the season, on all the highways, 
and sometimes in the remotest passes 
of the Alps, as chirrupy as the birds on 
the boughs, and as light and bounding 
as the chamois who leap from crag to 
crag. They are perfect pictures of 
health and happiness, and the treasures 
of fine sights that they lay up in their 
memories, during these perambulations, 
it would be difficult to describe. We 
know of more than one urchin that has 
thus scaled the summits of the Faul- 
horn, looked down from the precipices 
of the Bevent, walked over the frozen 
oceans of the glaciers, and gazed in 
rapture upon the sunsets on the Jung- 
frau or Mont Blanc. Their tramps are 
made without danger and without much 
expense, and the life is one of incessant 
enjoyment and rapture. But why could 
not the same thing be done here, where 
we have the Catskills, the Adirondacks, 
and the White Mountains, the exquisite 
lakes of the North, the river St. Law- 
rence with its rapids, Niagara, and the 
lovely scenery of Western Virginia, 
which, we are told, is scarcely surpass- 
ed on the continent? Over the long 
intervening stretches the railroad will 
bridge the distance ; while the country 
inns are not expensive, and the country 
fare wholesome and nutritious, 
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TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


“The Nation,” by Mr. Mulford (Hurd 
& Houghton, publishers), and “ Ameri- 
can Political Economy,” by Professor 
Bowen (Scribner & Co.), are among the 
books of the month to which we pro- 
posed to devote a paragraph ; but look- 
ing into them, we found them too im- 
portant to be dismissed in any summary 
way. They are serious, thoughtful, and 
instructive, and with so much in them 
that we approve, and so much that does 
not suit us as weil, that we hope to find 
occasion for an elaborate consideration 
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of their merits. At this time they are 
both opportune, relating as they do to 
questions that absorb more or less the 
attention of Congress and that of the 
public. Now, when so large a part of 
the country is undergoing a political 
reconstruction, and when matters of 
finance and taxation are the leading 
topics of the day, it is desirable that 
men of all parties should be able to 
form their opinions in the solidest 
grounds of philosophy and science. Mr. 
Mulford’s book, particularly, we com- 
mend to the attention of all students 
of the higher politics. 


LITERATURE—AT HOME. 


Tuar the lighter kinds of verse which 
abound so largely in France have never 
succeeded in fixing themselves for any 
length of time in England, speaks well 
for the English mind. There have been 


witty, there have been comic poets in 
England ; but the number of those who 
have distinguished themselves in this 
way is small indeed. They have in- 
creased in the present century (as versi- 
fiers in general have increased), Byron 
setting the fashion in one direction, and 
Hood and Praed in another direction. 
As between Hood and Praed in the 
walks of humorous verse, we prefer the 
last, for the reason that through his 
humor runs an undercurrent of melan- 
choly, while the humor itself is much 
less forced and artificial. Whatever 
poetry can be found in blending the 
grave and the gay was found by Praed, 
who at his best was a true poet, though 
by no means so tender and so beautiful 
a poet as Hood. We can, indeed we 
must, laugh at much of Hood’s comic 
verse; but we feel, all the time, that it is 
unworthy of the man who wrote “ Fair 
Inez” and “ Ruth,” and “ The Song of 
the Shirt.” We have no such feeling 
over the grim diableries of Barham, or 
the droll imitations of Bon Gaultier, 
nor over The “ Bab” Ballads, by W. 8. 
Gilbert, which are reprinted by Messrs. 
Porter & Coates. Our recollection of 


Mr. Gilbert is of the slightest sort, rest- 
ing mainly on “ The Magic Mirror,” a 
volume by his father (such, we believe, 
is the relationship), for which he made 
a number of grotesque drawings. We 
haye not met him as an author outside 
of his “ Ballads,” and in these we hard- 
ly know how to classify him. <A poet 
he is not, as Praed and Hood are, and 
he does not strike us as being properly 
either a witty or a comic versifier. What 
he most excels in is something like bur- 
lesque—the turning of the romantic into 
the ridiculous, and of the serious into 
the absurd. We have no great liking 
for this sort of thing; but when it is 
well done we are bound to admit what- 
ever merit it may possess. In the hands 
of Mr. Gilbert it possesses merit of no 
common order, as, first, the merit of 
originality ; and, second, the merit of 
intellectual healthiness. If Mr. Gilbert 
is funny, it is at the expense of nothing 
which the world has agreed to consider 
sacred ; nothing which is not a fair ob- 
ject for a good, hearty laugh. He is 
sound-minded, and he is clean-minded. 
To say that this last quality, in other 
words decency, is characteristic of a 
writer, ought not to be praise ; but un- 
fortunately it is high praise at present for 
many writers, especially those who pro- 
fess to be humorous. Mr. Gilbert, 
though English, is not above laughing 
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at some of the follies of his countrymen. 
In “The Three Kings of Chickeraloo,” a 
ballad which narrates the exploits of 
three “ niggers” (the word is Mr. Gil- 
bert’s, not ours), who steal three casks, 
out of which they extemporize three 
islands near a beach, of which islands 
they are the kings, he chaffs the Eng- 
lish tendency to recognize the most in- 
significant of distant potentates—as the 
Mosquito King, for example—some fif- 
teen or twenty years ago. “Captain 
Reece” is a delicious bit of chaff at the 
old naval officer of England : 


“ He was adored by all his men, 
For worthy Captain Reece, R. N., 
Did all that lay within him to 
Promote the comfort of his erew. 
“If ever they were dull or sad, 
Their captain danced to them like mad, 
Or told, to make the time pass by, 
Droll legends of his infancy.” 
This worthy captain called his men 
one summer eve, and asked them what 
he could do to gratify them : 
“ By any reasonable plan 

I'll make you happy if I can, 

My own convenience count as nil ; 

It is my duty, and I will.” 
Whereupon the coxswain, William 
Lee, declares that it would be friendly- 
like on the captain’s part if he would 
marry his female relatives, cousins, 
nieces, sisters, aunts, &c., to such’of the 
crew as were unmarried ; for himself, he 
said : 

‘€Give me your own enchanting gurl ;” 
which, of course, the captain did, 
though the “ gurl” was already prom- 
ised to an earl, as the rest of the family 
were promised 

“To peers of various degree.” 


Then the boatswain suggests that his 
mother shall be married to the captain : 
“ She long has loved you from afar ; 

She washes for you, Captain R.” 

The captain consents, of course, as do 
likewise his relatives: ‘ 

“Tt was their duty, and they did.” 
“General John,” a burlesque on the 
affability of the English army officer, is 
equally absurd. Still funnier is “The 
Bishop of Rumti-Foo,” with its nonsensi- 
cal and unconsequential repetition of 
his name in brackets: 
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{ For Peter was that bishop's name.” ; 


{They called him Peter, people say, 
Bocause it was his name.”’] 

(‘I'll tell you, if you care to ask, 
That Peter was hisname.”) _. 

{“ His name was Peter, I repeat.’ 


Not the least amusing feature of this droll 
book is Mr. Gilbert’s illustrations, which 
are conceived in the same spirit as the 
text, and are unrivalled for whimsical- 
ity. d 

—— The English have a fancy for 
books which depend for their success 
upon the interest we may be supposed 
to have in regard to certain professions, 
and the natural desire to learn some- 
thing concerning those who practise 
them. Hence their entertaining ana 
about doctors, divines, lawyers, artists, 
actors, &c., the last including even jock- 
eys and detectives. We have not the 
same taste here, or not to the same ex- 
tent, for at this moment we can recal no 
work of the character we have referred 
to of strictly American origin, before 
Mr. J. K. Medberry’s Men and Manners 
in Wall Street, of which Messrs. Fields, 
Osgood & Co. are the publishers. If the 
object of Mr. Medberry’s volume is not 
sufficiently indicated by its title, noth- 
ing that we can say will be likely to 
render it much clearer; but, briefly, 
while it is not exactly narration, de- 
scription, or discussion, it is a com- 
pound of all three—an olla podrida in 
which each man will find a few scraps 
of his favorite dishes. Without ex- 
hausting any portion of his subject, Mr. 
Medberry has illustrated most, telling 
most of us all that we care to know 
about the chief Shrine of Mammon in 
the New World, and the priests and 
high-priests who assist at its endless 
worship. We behold, or can, its cere- 
monies every day of our lives; but to 
many they are as unintelligible as the 
prayers of a certain people in the East, 
which they have repeated by rote for 
centuries without understanding a word 
of what they mean. We have, however, 
an interpreter of our Mammon-worship 
in Mr. Medberry, who tells us whether 
we are bulls or bears, or, worse than 
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all, lame ducks. Under his ministra- 
tions we can make corners, put up our 
collaterals, pay our differences, fly our 
kites, milk the street, get into a pool, 
saddle the market, twist on the shorts, 
water stock, and wipe out operators. 
That is, we might attempt all this, if 
we had both the money and the wish 
to do so, and were, let us say,—for slang 
is appropriate here—flat enough to try 
it on; but we are not; for if Mr. Med- 
berry’s entertaining volume has no other 
merit, it certainly has the merit of show- 
ing a man of sense what enormous risks 
heruns with his money, when he is rash 
enough to connect himself with the 
“Men and Mysteries of Wall Street.” 
It is as good in this respect as the fam- 
ous recipe for mixing cucumbers, which 
was minute and explicit in regard to 
the quantities of oil and vinegar and 
salt and pepper to be used; the time 
the dish should stand on the ice; the 
whole winding up with, “Then throw 
it out of the window!” 

—— The reading of a collection of 


proverbs is generally as dull work as 
the reading of a collection of jests; yet 
we all like good jests and good pro- 


verbs, They are in this way, which 
must be admitted to be a small one, 
among the choicest fruits of the human 
intellect. As regards the last, Bacon 
says that “the genius, wit, and spirit 
of a nation are discoverable in its pro- 
verbs.” He might have added, its bit- 
terness and cruelty also; for of all the 
bad thoughts that have welled out of 
the depths of sinless natures, the worst 
have taken the form of proverbs, such 
cynical proverbs, for example, as are 
crystallized in the “ Maxims” of Roche- 
foucauld. We are reminded of the fact 
by A Collection of the Proverbs of all 
Nations, Compared, Explained, aud Ilus- 
trated, by Walter K. Kelly, an English 
work, reprinted by Mr. Warren F. 
Draper, of Andover. It is an excellent 
little book, full of wit, full of spirit, 
full of genius, and, in the main, bitter as 
gall. It is, the preface assures us, the 
first complete collection of proverbs 
adapted to general use in the language. 
There are collections enough of one sort 
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and another; in the words of Dean 
French, an “immense number and va- 
riety of books bearing on the subject ;” 
but there are many reasons why they 
are not and cannot be popular; some 
on account of their indelicacy ; others 
because they are addressed to scholars 
alone; and others again because they 
contain bare lists of proverbs with no 
endeavor to compare, illustrate, or ex- 
plain them. Mr. Kelly has avoided 
these defects, we think; for his book 
not only contains 


‘*No line which dying he could wish to blot ;” 


but addresses itself to the unlearned in 
a way that the learned might envy, and 
leaves little to be desired in the shape 
of comment and illustration. 

—— Whether or no it is wise to con- 
tinue the study of the classics, as it was 
pursued in the past, and as it is still 
pursued in the higher seats of learning, 
is a question upon which the lettered 
world has been divided for some time 
in most of the countries of Europe, and 
to some extent here also. The conflict 
between the divisions was long and 
spirited in Prussia and Germany, and it 
can hardly be said to be over yet, 
though the Classicists have, so far, the 
better of it, both in the support they 
receive from government, and in the 
suffrages of the people generally. In 
England the strife is stili bitter, as may 
be gathered from the many clever es- 
says and papers which have been pub- 
lished on both sides. Among those who 
deprecate the predominance usually 
given to classical studies are the Hon. 
Robert Lowe, the Rev. F. W. Farrar, 
Professor Atkinson, and the writers of 
the essays collected by Professor You- 
mans in “The Culture Demanded by 
Modern Life.” The array of names in 
opposition to these embraces some of 
the most thoughtful minds in England. 
Their views are set forth in a volume 
entitled Classic Study; Its Value Il- 
lustrated by Eatracts from the Writings 
of Eminent Scholars, of which Samuel 
H. Taylor, LL.D., is the editor, and Mr. 
Warren F. Draper the publisher. It 
contains twenty-two papers, whole or 
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in part, of which the most notable are 
by Dr. Whewell, Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
and Professors Covington, Pillans, Mas- 
son, D’Arcy, Thompson, and Goldwin 
Smith, not forgetting the late Professor 
Felton, Professor Porter, Dr. Loring, 
and other leaders of American thought. 
A subject which has set so many emi- 
nent men by the ears is manifestly too 
large to be discussed here; we will say, 
however, that our sympathies are with 
those who believe that a thorough 
knowledge of the classics is one of the 
noblest of intellectual possessions. Mere- 
ly regarding them as the repositories of 
dead languages, we cannot but ask, 
with Dr. Whewell, “In what condition 
should we be if our connection with 
the past were snapped; if Greek and 
Latin were forgotten? What should we 
then think of our own languages? They 
would appear a mere mass of incoherent 
caprice and wanton lawlessness, The 
several nations of Europe would be, in 
this respect at least, like those tribes of 
savages who occupy a vast continent, 


speaking a set of jargons, in which 
scarcely any resemblance can be traced 
between any two, or any consistency in 


any one. The various European lan- 
guages appear to us obviously connect- 
ed, mainly because we hold the Latin 
thread which runs through them; if 
that were broken, the pearls would soon 
roll asunder, And the mental connec- 
tion of the present nations with each 
other, as well as with the past, would 
thus be destroyed. What would this 
be but a retrograde movement?” Your 
words are fine things, no doubt, the real- 
ists answer, but we propose to go furth- 
er, and teach things. “ This,” says Pro- 
fessor Masson, “is the favorite form of 
expression with the anti-classicists— 
things versus words. I am sorry to 
find Mr. Lowe, with his great strength 
and wit, leading some of the worst 
forms of Philistinism, and lending his 
authority to this particular clap-trap. 
Things, indeed! Are things only pok- 
ers, shovels, rocks, trees, fields, harbors 
at home, and townships in Australia ? 
Are not the thoughts of Plato things, 
and Homer’s heroes and battles, and the 
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grand imaginations and choral wails of 
Sophocles, and Demosthenes’ bolts of 
reasoning, and Livy’s fine legends, and 
Horace’s consummate lyrics and max- 
ims, and what Virgil musically chants, 
and the versatile speculations of Cicero, 
or the more ferocious flamings of Lucre- 
tius? Is not the whole life of the an- 
cient world into which the classics ad- 
mit us also a world of things? May not 
commerce with some of those things— 
let us say the things in one of Sopho- 
cles’ tragedies—be as edifying, leave as 
many flakes and recollections of prec- 
ious substance in the mind, as an hour 
among the pokers and shovels and all 
the commercial statistics of our colo- 
nies ?” 

—— The publication of the journal 
of the American Geographical and Sta- 
tistical Society, which was suspended 
during the war, has been resumed, and 
we now have the second part of its sec- 
ond volume. It consists of upward of 
two hundred and fifty pages, about one 
half of which are filled with the Char- 
ter and By-Laws of the Society, a list 
of its officers, members, &c., and the 
Annual Address of the President, the 
Hon. Charles P. Daly, the remainder be- 
ing devoted to the papers read before it 
during the last year; Dr. Hayes furnish- 
ing an “Address on Arctic Explora- 
tions ;” Captain Silas Bent, of whom 
our readers have heard, communications 
on “The Routes to be Pursued to the 
North Pole;” Rev. B. F. De Costa, a 
paper on “The Northmen in America ;” 
Professor Hartt another “ On the Geol- 
ogy of Brazil;” Mr. John G. Parker, a 
third on “ Polar Magnetism ; Its Astro- 
nomical Origin, &c. ;” D. Hunt follow- 
ing with “ Volcanoes and Earthquakes,” 
and Mr. Paul B. Du Chaillu with “ Equa- 
torial Africa, with an Account of the 
Race of Pigmies.” We are neither geo- 
graphical nor statistical enough to sit 
in judgment upon these papers; all 
that we shall venture to say is, that we 
have found them all interesting; the 
most interesting, to our literary sense, 
being the accounts of the Northmen and 
the Pigmies, The Annual Address is 
able, and crammed with facts, embrac- 
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ing a brief narrative of the most im- 
portant geographical and _ scientific 
events of 1869. Of the most noisy of 
these—as the completion of the Pacific 
Railroad and the Suez Canal—we have 
heard all that we wish to. Not so of 
such quiet achievements as the deep-sea 
dredgings of Professors Thompson and 
Carpenter. What they have accom- 
plished is thus summed up: “ The deep- 
sea dredgings cf the last year have told 
a tale that will revolutionize some of 
the conclusions of the geologist, and 
the order of arrangement of the 
naturalist. Animals, the remains of 
which the geologist has found in fossi- 
liferous rocks belonging to a species 
supposed to have been extinct for thou- 
sands of years, are now found living at 
great depths at the bottom of the sea, 
as actively engaged beneath the waters 
as their ancestors were, whose sepulchres 
are on the land, in the composition of 
rocks, which are to be their resting-place 
and the record of their life and labors, 
if these rocks should hereafter be lifted 
up and become a part of the land. It 
has been a settled conclusion of the 
geologist that the chalk and the sand- 
stone were formed beneath the sea at 
different geological periods; but these 
dredgings show that, in places at the 
bottom of the sea, not ten miles apart, 
both the chalk and the sandstone are 
now actually in the process of forma- 
tion. This, with the fucts that there 
are not, as has been supposed, zones of 
temperature beneath the ocean, and that 
at the enormous depth of three miles, 
where the cold is intense, where no 
light could be supposed to penetrate, 
and where the pressure is three tons to 
the square inch, animals are living, that 
have eyes, are among the contributions 
which the year 1869 has added to the 
stock of human knowledge.” 

—— From Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt 
we have the second number of the Jouwr- 
nal of Social Science, a well printed oc- 
tavo of three hundred pages, containing 
the “ Transactions of the Association at 
their Annual Meeting held in Boston on 
the 13th of October last, and at their 
General Meeting, held in this city on 
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the 26th, 27th, and 28th days of the 
same month. After the Current Record 
of the Society comes twelve papers, as 
follows: “Immigration,” Friedrich 
Kapp; “ The American Census,” James 
A. Garfield ; “The Mode of Procedure 
in Cases of Contested Elections,” Henry 
L. Dawes; “‘ The Public Charities of the 
State of New York,” Theodore W. 
Dwight; “ The Public Libraries of the 
United States,” Ainsworth R. Spofford ; 
“The Science of Transportation,” Jo- 
seph D. Potts; “ Vaccination,” a Re- 
port presented by Francis Bacon, Wil- 
liam A, Hammond, and David F. Lin- 
coln; “The Elections of Presidents,” 
Charles Francis Adams; “ Life Insur- 
ance,” Shepard Homans; “The Ad- 
ministration of Criminal Justice,” 
George C. Barrett ; “‘ Health Laws, and 
their Administration,” Elisha Harris; 
and “An International Code,” D. D. Field. 
The importance of many of these sub- 
jects, and the ability of the writers who 
have discussed them, give these papers 
a value beyond what usually attaches to 
similar productions in the periodicals 
of the day. They are well thought out 
and ably written. Mr. Spofford’s ac- 
count of our “Public Libraries” will 
be most likely to interest the average 
reader. It should be read in connection 
with the list of these institutions under 
the head of “General Intelligence— 
Home.” The number concludes with 
the Bibliography of the various works 
bearing upon social science, published 
in the past year, which occupies six 
closely printed pages, containing the 
titles of one hundred and fifty different 
works, in French, German, Italian, and 
English. 

—— Thomas Paine once described 
the Revolution as “the time that tried 
men’s souls,” and, no doubt, justly; 
but it was not the only soul-trying 
time in our history, nor, in our way 
of thinking, the worst. Were the past 
to returp, we should ourselves pre- 
fer fighting for Freedom against the 
minions of the British Crown, to emi- 
grating westward after the war was 
over, and fighting Indians. In the 
one case we should suffer privations and 
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dangers, be ill-armed, ill-clad, ill-fed ; 
should, perhaps, march barefoot in the 
snow, as at Valley Forge, or be shot 
down and bayoneted, as on Bunker’s 
Hill; in the other case, we should 
“clear” the primeval forests, and build 
log-cabins and stockade-forts, plough 
our fields, sow our seed, and possibly 
gather our harvests. We say possibly, 
for there is no telling when the redman 
would be upon us—when we should 
hear the sharp crack of his rifle, or the 
whizzing of his tomahawk, from his am- 
bush in the woods, followed by his war- 
whoop, and then by himself, painted hid- 
eously, and meaning destruction to our- 
selyes—and our wives and little ones—to 
the whole settlement, from the old grand- 
sire of eighty, whose white hairs would 
soon dangle bloodily at the belt of some 
savage brave, to the unborn child, whose 
innocent life would only begin in heaven. 
Better, a thousand times better, the death 
of the soldier at the hands of soldiers, 
than the death of the pioneer at the 
hands of Indians. Should the reader 
think otherwise, we advise him to turn 
to Pioneer Biography ; Sketches of the 
Lives of some of the Early Settlers of 
Butler County, Ohio, by James McBride, 
published by Robert Clarke & Co., Cin- 
cinnati. Its writer, who has now joined 
“The innumerable caravan which moves 
To that mysterious realm,” 
was an early settler in the locality named, 
who underwent the usual adventures of 
the pioneers, a bold and hardy race, 
whom we cannot sufficiently honor, and 
to whom is due much of the subsequent 
greatness of the West. That Mr. McBride 
in his age was deeply interested in the 
times that tried his soul, is evident from 
the sketch which he drew up of his life, 
as well as from the sketches prepared by 
him of a number of pioneers of his own 
stamp, of which last there are seven in 
the present volume. The second and 
concluding volume will contain as many 
more, with memoranda for the history 
of Hamilton, Mr. McBride’s place of resi- 
dence, of Oxford County, and of the 
Miami University. The least that we 
can say of this spirited work is, that, 
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compared with it, the romances of such 
of our novelists as have written of pio- 
neer and Indian life are “ flat, stale, and 
unprofitable.” 
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—— THE announcement of a new 
novel by Mr. B. Disraeli is decidedly 
the literary event of the month of May; 
and long articles are written about it 
before its publication, which serve only 
to show that the author has kept his 
own secret well. The title is “ Lothair;” 
the story fills three volumes ; the motto 
on the title-page is from Terence: “ Nos- 
se hee omnia salus est adolescentulis,” 
which may be done into, “ acquaintance 
with all this is the salvation of young 
folks ;” but what “all this” may be is 
as impossible to foretell as the windings 
of Mr. Disraeli’s policy in the Reform 
Bill were before 1867. But good or 
bad, it will soon be the best known 
book of this generation. Public expec- 
tation is hungry for it, and ten thousand 
pounds sterling have been offered for 
the copyright. Some of the journals 
have been guessing at the political 
aim of the conservative statesman in 
entering the literary field again. But 
there is no probability that the work 
has any more to do with contemporary 
party struggles than the Homeric essays 
of his great liberal rival, Mr. Gladstone. 
Not so, however, with Garibaldi’s so- 
called “ novel,” entitled “The Rule of 
the Monk; or, Rome in the Nineteenth 
Century.” This has been criticised by 
the journals as a literary work, as if the 
fiery democrat meant to rival the fame 
of Thackeray or George Sand, and has 
been condemned as plotless, character- 
less, styleless, witless. But, in point 
of fact, the form of a novel is merely a 
disguise, to make a political manifesto 
of unusual length readable in Italy, 
among a people whose critical powers 
Garibaldi understands as well as he does 
their passions, It is a red-hot invective 
against the priestcraft and kingcraft, 
which, united in the papacy, curse Rome, 
Italy, aifd Europe, with a burden upon 
men’s bodies, minds, and souls which he 
wishes them to cast off. In this view, 


it is written with skill and power; and 
it may be doubted whether any literary 
art could add to the influence it will 
exert, in teaching the people both how 
they suffer from the tyranny that is over 
them, and how they may do without its 
real or pretended services. It has al- 
ready been translated into nine or ten 
languages, and is read wherever kings 
and priests are hated. It is thus oneof 
many forces which combine to warn the 
rulers of Europe that when 1848 comes 
again, it will come to stay. 

—— France and England are discus- 
sing hard problems in political economy 
with a zeal and interest never before 
known. The questions which still agi- 
tate us here, such as free trade, princi- 
ples of taxation, banking, and currency, 
are there far in the past, and an apology 
for a protective tariff or a legal-tender 
bill is regarded by European economists 
just as a defence of astrology, or of the 
Ptolemaic system of the universe, would 
be by astronomers. But what is the 
true cure of strikes? How shall the in- 
terests of capital and those of labor be 
reconciled ? What laws or institutions 
will counteract the centralizing tenden- 
cies of capital, and secure to the pro- 
ductive classes a fair share of the wealth 
they create? On what principles shall 
the tenure and succession of land be 
justly settled? Through what channels, 
legislative, educational, or literary, will 
economical truths obtain their best in- 
fluence on civilization? What is the 
effect of different occupations on moral- 
ity? These are some of the questions 
discussed in the books and journals of 
the last month by the first thinkers of 
these two nations. 

—— The practical question of land- 
tenure in Ireland, now before Parlia- 
ment, has suggested a great many pa- 
pers and several books; two of which, 
at least, are of permanent value. The 
Irish correspondent of the London 
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Times, Mr. James Godkin, publishes 
“The Land-War in Ireland ; a History 
of the Times” (Macmillan & Co.), a 
volume as entertaining as it is useful, 
and more satisfactory as an explanation 
of the real condition of Ireland than 
any that has appeared; not even ex- 
cepting the life-like sketches of the 
agent Trench (‘Realities of Irish 
Life”), which were read so widely last 
summer, and accepted as faithful; but 
which have been since successfully 
shown to be exaggerated or distorted, 
in some particulars of importance. 

—— The Cobden Club publishes a 
volume of Essays, giving an account of 
the systems of land-tenure in England, 
Belgium, Holland, Prussia, France, Rus- 
sia, the United States, and Ireland, that 
of each country depicted by an able 
man, whohas made it a special study; 
and the whole forming a most instruc- 
tive mass of information on difficult 
subjects. 

—— Strikes are the topic of the day 
in Paris, where all trades are either 
“out” or in a chronic state of threaten- 
ing “to turn out.” M. Charles Robert, 
of the Council of State, vindicates the 
codperative system in a little book full 
of candor and broad toleration. M. 
Julien le Rousseau has just published a 
volume in favor of the same plan (“ De 
Association de ’ iuvrier aux bénéfices 
du Patron,” Hachette & Co.), of which 
we have seen but the title. 

— The excitement in the great 
Economical field has called out two new 
editions of the great fountain of modern 
political economy, Adam Smith’s “ In- 
quiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations.” Messrs, Murray 
& Son publish simply the text, in 
one volume; Macmillan gives an edition 
in two volumes, beautifully printed at 
the Oxford Clarendon press, and care- 
fully edited with valuable notes, by J. 
E. Thorold Rogers. The latter, though 
costly, ought to be in the hands of 
every student. But that the notes are 
so rigidly limited to the few points re- 
garded by the editor as indispensable, 
it might safely be welcomed as the final 
and standard edition of the most in- 
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fluential book produced by the eight- 
eenth century. The index is by far the 
best we have seen with “The Wealth 
of Nations,” and makes it convenient 
for reference. 

—— Professor Rogers is about to 
publish a new edition of his “ Manual 
of Political Economy,” for schools and 
colleges. We shall notice it when it ap- 
pears, and hope to find it both thorough 
and attractive. When such accomplish- 
ed scholars and broad thinkers devote 
themselves to the propagation of hand- 
books of this science in England, it is 
not surprising that educated young 
men know more of the subject there 
than here, nor that their intelligence 
soon becomes an important element of 
public opinion. Why can we not put 
into American schools a simple treatise 
on ‘political economy to be compared 
with any of the best recent British or 
French works of this class ? 

—— The family of the late Hugh 
Miller have collected his “ Leading 
Articles on Various Subjects” (Edin- 
burgh, Nimmo), in a volume which 
relates chiefly to controversies long 
past, and is of interest only to his 
personal admirers. 

—— Moxon announces new editions 
of Byron, Longfellow, and Wordsworth, 
to be followed by other popular poets 
in a series, all “ edited, with explanatory 
notes and memoirs, by William Michael 
Rossetti,” who has just mutilated Shel- 
ley in two of the most pretentious and 
slovenly volumes ever issued, and “whose 
name,” as the announcement with un- 
conscious irony states, “will be a suf- 
ficient guaranty for the general accuracy 
of the various texts.” But as Mr. Ros- 
setti’s “name” is to appear on the 
works of three poets a-month, it is evi- 
dent that putting “his name” on as 
editor is what he undertakes personally 
to do ; so that we may have tolerable 
books, after all. 

—— Mr. Alfred Austin has struck up 
some discussion on “ The Poetry of the 
Period,” by a volume of essays publish- 
ed by Bently, in which he attacks Tenny- 
son, Browning, Swinburne, Morris, and 
Arnold, as mere voices of a degenerate 
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age, with no element of great art 
in it. His attack is weak, however, and 
if his case be a good one, it has an 
unfortunate advocate. 

—— Warne issues acheap and handy 
edition of Pepys’s Diary, edited by Lord 
Braybrooke, which ought to make this 
favorite and entertaining account of 
English life at the time of the restora- 
tion of.the monarchy under Charles IL. 
as familiar as Scott’s novels. 

—— Brockaus (Leipsic) has in press 
a volume of “Essays on Comparative 
Philology,” by Dr. Adolf Bastian, who 
has risen so rapidly of late to the front 
rank of anthropologists. He must not 
be confounded with Dr. H. C. Bastian, 


of London, who is preparing a book " 


called “The Beginnings of Life,” con- 
taining a summary of the great contro- 
versy on “spontaneous generation,” 
which is also looked for with deep in- 
terest. It is the former, the German 


Professor, who wrote two years ago the 
essay on “ The Permanent in the Races 
of Men, and the Limits of their Varia- 


tions,” which is still the standard au- 
thority on the subject. 

— Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace, 
whose first introduction to the general 
public as a naturalist of high standing 
was made when Mr. Darwin, only ten 
years ago, in his “ Origin of Species,” 
generously recognized Mr. Wallace as 
having independently discovered sub- 
stantially the same doctrine of natural 
selection with himself, seems now to be 
the most indefatigable student of na- 
tural history and the allied sciences in 
the world. We have had scarcely time 
to become familiar with his great work 
on “ The Malay Archipelago,” perhaps 
the most important book of scientific 
travels in this generation ; and to follow 
him in the lively and varied criticisms 
on current topics with which he enlivens 
some of the journals, when he surprises 
us by announcing a volume of “ Contri- 
butions to the Theory of Natural Selec- 
tion ” (Macmillan). Whatever Mr. Wal- 
lace thinks worthy of publication is 
sure to be valuable. 

—— The discussion of the social and 
political duties and position of woman, 
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in which this country took the lead, in 
time, if not in merit, is extending rap- 
idly over Europe. Mr. J. 8. Mill’s 
“Emancipation of Women” has ap- 
peared in two German translations; 
Fanny Lewald defends the same views 
in fourteen letters, “For and Against 
the Ladies” (Berlin, Otto Janke) ; Lou- 
ise Bichner publishes a “ Practical Es- 
say toward the Solution of the Woman 
Question ” (Berlin, Otto Janke), which 
takes the opposite side on purely prac- 
tical grounds, especially on that more 
fully stated in a little work by Dr. F. 
Runge (Berlin, A. Charisius) on “ The 
Care of the Sick,” regarded as a special 
field of work for women. The subject 
of the higher education of woman has 
also been brought into new prominence 
in Europe of late. A little book by Ul- 
rike Henschke (Berlin, Charisius) is said 
to treat it,so far as Prussia is concerned, 
with great intelligence. In France, the 
report upon “ Public Instruction in the 
United States,” just presented to the 
Minister of Education, by M. C. Hip- 
peau, and an article by the same writer 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes in Septem- 
ber last, upon the education of women 
in the United States, have attracted 
special attention. The report of M. 
Hippeau gives the most intelligent gen- 
eral view of the schools and colleges of 
this country at the present time to be 
found in any language; and unless the 
same work is soon done better by some 
native American, it might advantage- 
ously be translated into English. We 
have observed a few errors in details, 
easily corrected, but the spirit of our 
educational system as a whole is under- 
stood and expressed with surprising 
accuracy by this Frenchman. 

—— Earl Stanhope, who, as Lord 
Mahon, is well known as the author of 
a useful “ History of England from the 
Peace of Utrecht,” has just published a 
new volume under the title of “ History 
of England, comprising the Reign of 
Queen Anne until the Peace of Utrecht.” 
It really begins nearly two years before 
the death of William III., at the point 
at which Lord Macaulay’s work was 
interrupted by his death, and extends 
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to the period at which his own former 
work began. It is unfortunate for the 
reader’s interest that he will take this 
book up, in the natural order, after that 
of Macaulay, whose brilliant, epigram- 
matic style, vivid descriptions, and dra- 
matic narrative contrast so strongly 
with the quiet, guarded statements, and 


unrhetorical, even unfinished writing of . 


Earl Stanhope. But the new volume 
rests on such wide research and unques- 
tioned ability that, as an authority in 
English history, it is at least equal to 
the more striking work by which the 
great essayist won his peerage. 

—— Students of “Method,” as the 
basis of all scientific knowledge, will 
rejoice to hear that Prof. Alexander 
Rain, unquestionably the leader of the 
most influential and progressive school 
of philosophy in Europe, has completed 
his long-expected treatise on “ Logic,” 
and that it has been published by Long- 
mans & Co. The reader will not expect 
a review of such a book in this place ; 
enough that it is by far the strongest 
statement ever yet made of the funda- 
mental Jaws of thought as understood 
by those who “cling to experience as 
the only standard of truth.” The trea- 
tise on induction, which forms the sec- 
ond part of the work, and is published 
separately, is by far the most novel and 
valuable part of it, and appears to be 
more thorough and less difficult to mas- 
ter than Mr. Mill’s chapters on the same 
subject. 

-—— Students of the English language 
will look with interest for the new edi- 
tion of Wedgewood’s “ Dictionary of 
English Etymology,” which the author 
is now preparing, assisted by Rev. J. A. 
Atkinson. It is to be greatly enlarged, 
and will appear early in the summer. 

—— “A Life of the great Lord Fair- 
fax,” the Parliamentary Commander-in- 
chief in the war against Charles L., by 
Mr. C. R. Markham, has just appeared 
from the press of Macmillan. It is easy 
reading, and contains much that is new 
to the general reader; but the style is 
loose and careless, and some of the 
chapters seem to us wofully confused. 
We have tried in vain to construct even 
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an intelligible genealogical tree out of 
his long and tedious notices of the Fair- 
fax family; and Mrs. Somerville, the 
famous woman of science, and the most 
able representative of the family in this 
century, is not mentioned at all. Many 
British critics praise the work as ex- 
travagantly as it praises its subject. 

The current taste in art was fairly 
shown in the recent sale of the famous 
gallery of Prince Demidoff in Paris. 
Collectors were present from all parts 
of Christendom; but English wealth 
and French pride took nearly all the 
prizes. “The Broken Eggs,” by Greuze, 
a picture on the merits of which critics 
are by no means agreed, brought 126,000 
francs; and a half-length portrait by 
the same artist sold for 89,000 francs ; 
by far the highest prices ever obtained 
for works of this class. Delaroche’s 
“Death of Lady Jane Grey” and Ary 
Scheffer’s “Francesca da Rimini” were 
the next favorites, and brought more 
than 100,000 francs each. 

— The French Academy again at- 
tracts attention by filling some of its 
vacancies. It was formed in 1635 by 
Cardinal Richelieu; and the constitu- 
tion given by his charter, which has 
never been changed, defined its object 
as the establishment of a standard of 
the French language, both by rules and 
examples, There can be but forty mem- 
bers, and vacancies are filled for life by 
election, exclusively on the ground of 
merit as men of letters, Each new mem- 
ber delivers a eulogy on his predecessor. 
It is commonly said that members live 
longer than any other men; vacancies 
are extremely rare, and hundreds of 
authors, each “among the first of the 
age,” are always waiting at the doors. 
There were lately five vacancies; the 
place of Lamartine has just been filled 
by the choice of Emile Ollivier, the 
Prime-Minister ; and Napoleon III. and 
George Sand are both talked of for other 
seats, although emperors and women 
have not heretofore been regarded as 
candidates. 

—— The most credulous books of 
this century are unquestionably “The 
Mystical Phenomena of Human Nature,” 
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written many years ago, and “‘ Glimpses 
of the Hidden Life of the Human Spirit,” 
which appeared last year, both by Maxi- 
milian Perty, to whom the world is 
brimful of ghosts, resurrections, and 
miracles and the “ Lives of the Saints” 
would contain nothing hard to believe. 
Unfortunately, his style is as tedious 
and heavy as his judgment is weak, 

, and it is surprising that his new book, 
“Nature in the Light of Philosophic 
Contemplation” (Die Natur im Lichte 
Philosophischer Anschauung, Heidelberg, 
C. F. Winter), should be seriously re- 
viewed by important journals. Herr 
Perty writes, he says, “for philoso- 
phers and people of scientific educa- 
tion ;” but the long introduction to his 
“ Mystical Phenomena” proves him to 
be utterly incapable of understanding 
what either philosophy or science is. 
Andrew Jackson Davis is worthy to be 
his master. 

—— Ludwig Bichner’s “ Position of 
Man in Nature” (Die Stellung des 
Menschen in der Natur, in Vergangenheit, 
Gegenwart, und Zukunft, Leipsic, Theo- 
dore Thomas) undertakes to answer, on 
scientific evidence, the three great ques- 
tions, “ Whence do we come? who are 
we? whither do we go?” and that in 
three little pamphlets or parts, which 
will together make but a pocket-volume. 
We have received but the first two of 
these, and do not find them equal to 
the earlier works of the author. Surely 
the man who wrote “ Kraft and Stoff” 
and the famous “ Six Lectures on Dar- 
win’s Theory,” ought to write more 
originally and impressively on this great 
theme, Mr. Bachner, however, is always 
lively, clear and forcible ; and there is 
much accurate and valuable truth in the 
book, though its tone is often overbear- 
ing toward opponents, and offensive to 
all who are not atheists or skeptics. 

—— The art of “puffing” has re- 
cently been carried to a degree of per- 
fection which would have astonished a 
former generation. The Yankees have 
lost the ascendancy they long enjoyed 
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in it, and England now takes the lead. 
For example: a series of works of a 
high scientific character have just been 
published by Longmans, London, upon 
the economy of fuel in dwelling-houses, 
under the titles, “Our Domestic Fire- 
places,” “ The Extravagant Use of Fuel 
in Cooking,” “ The Ventilation of Dwell- 
ing-Houses,” “ Smoky Chimneys ;” dis- 
cussing these subjects with more intelli- 
gence than most standard works on 
such subjects, yet in language intel- 
ligible to the general reader; and 
yet so ingeniously contrived, that each 
of them is an advertisement of a par- 
ticular stove. The books, we repeat, are 
really good; they sell readily and at full 
prices; they are noticed favorably by 
the best journals, and admitted every- 
where to be the best contributions ever 
made to the popular knowledge of the 
subjects treated ; yet each of them isa 
systematic and telling “ puff,” and if 
the stovemakers whose wares are re- 
commended, have not paid Mr. Frede- 
rick Edwards, Jr., the author, more than 
his copyright, they are cheaply served. 
But of what infinite applications this 
plan of connecting real science and 
saleable information with “ puffs” may 
yet prove susceptible, we cannot pre- 
dict. . 

—— Susanna Winkworth’s excellent 
translation of Bunsen’s “God in His- 
tory” is just completed, forming three 
volumes, and Dean Stanley has written 
a preface, Bunsen’s great name will set 
the book on the shelves of many libra- 
ries, but will not avail to get it read. 
As a theological event, the recent ap- 
pearance of the Hindoo philosopher, the 
Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, in the lib- 
eral pulpits of London, as a sort of mis- 
sionary of Buddhist ethics, is of more 
importance. Tribner & Co. take advan- 
tage of it to publish a translation of a 
work by Chao Phya Praklang, late For- 
eign Minister of Siam, called “ the Mod- 
ern Buddhist,” giving his criticisms 
upon the principal religions of the 
world, 























